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Reigns of David and Solomon, except perhaps among the Phenicians, their 
neareſt Neighbouts, where Cadmus might meet with it; then it will be ob- 
vious, that neither the Hiſtory or Philoſophy, the Poetry or Oratory of the 
Ancients could be ſuppoſed much higher than about that Age, except what 
could be preſerved by Tradition. 

AGAIN , as this Tract profeſſeth to be a Chronological Hiſtory of Ræli- 
gious Knowledge, 1 perſuade myſelf, it will not be thought foreign to my De- 
ſign, to endeavour to explain the introduction and Propagation both of Letters 
and Ecarning, which muſt have chiefly aroſe with them. 

2. AGAIN ; another great Point, I had in View, was to illuſtrate the Ex- 
cellency of the Sacred Volumes ; not only as containing the nobleſt Syſtem of 
Religious Knowledge, (on which Article, it has been abundantly opened be- 
fore, by many able Writers) but even their Tranſcendency in all other 
Branches of Science, ſuch as Geography, Cbronohgy, and Hiſtory. 

Wx do not, and could not know an Thing what Countries Mankind 
inhabited, in the earlier Ages after the „when the new World 


pr@- 
ly begun to be again; ex t what we gather from Moſes's Wri- 
es. And, tho” he ſeems not to — deſigned particularly to have wrote 


the Geography, or Hiſtory, of any other People, but that of the Hebrew 
Nation ; yet, in order to deduce that Nation m its genuine Deſcent, from 


the Beginning, he carries the Genealogy of Abraham up to Noab, and from 


him to Adam. And yet here he is ſo exact, as to aſcertain the Years of the 
Fathers Ax ſucceflively, when they had their Sons, which make up the Line 


df 8 on from Adam to Abraham, &c. for the Longevity of thoſe Ages 
was ſo different from. that of later Times, that there could be no argu 


ing b 
the common Courſe of Nature v, to fix a Chronology from it, of thoſe 4 
tant Times. Wherefore we cannot doubt but this Article was aſcertained 
Revelation. 


AGAIN ;. as to the Geography of the World at that Time, be diſtinctly 
deſcribes Abrabam' s Original in Ur of the Chaldees, his journeying to Haran; 


afterwards his ſettling in Canaan ; then in Egypt ; and, finally, his 2 

removing back again to Canaan : All this is ſet down in ſuch exact 

Ply, that one not only learns the Situation of thoſe Teveral Countries, with 
reſpeC&t to each other; but their Climates, the Temperature of their Air, 

whether hot or cold ; the Fertility, or Barrenneſs of their Soil; and even the 

Congruity of their Arts and Manners anſwerable thereto, fo far as we have 


| any Accounts of either. This Geogra Geography y of thoſe Countries furniſhes | 
with a good Illuftration of the Mqaic Hiſtory's being a natural Story, as 


the Scene where the Actions were faid to be — — 7 they lived in a — 
Climate, their Shepherds watching their Flocks by Night, would be a cuſto- 
uy Practice; if they lived in a mountainous Country, then their 
cupation would be Paſturage ; if in a Plain, their more. general Buſineſs 
5 be Agriculture; and, if on the Sea-Coalts, they wonld by their Si- 


tuation 
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tuation be naturally prone to the Maritime Life; as they became gradually 
ſkilful therein, and would naturally apply themſelves thereto. And, tho 
each muſt have had Occafion for the other's Produce, yet this would be moſt 
eaſily carried on by exchanging Commodities, as Corn and Fruits for Cattle, 
Wool, and Leather.  / Wy FEM N 
FURTHER ; the Chronology of the Sacred Pages, doth net only clearly 
illuſtrate the Conſi of their own Hiſtory, one Part with another, as to 
Time; and the Naturalneſs of the Facts related, as correſponding with the 
Age: But they help to adjuſt the Traditions of Pagan Antiquity, even con- 
cerning Points which they never once mention, and concerning the proper 
Age of which the Pagan Ancients were wholly ignorant. 
Trvs Sefac's Time was = Rehoboam's Reign, as the 
and they inform us of the true Age of Rehoboam ; but the Egyptians knew 
nothing when Sefoftris ſet up the Empire, nor whether it was 100, 1000, or 
10,000 Years from the Beginning. 'So the War of the Gods in Egypt was a 
Tranſaction wholly unknown, as to the Age when it ha But, from 
the Scriptures, we know when Zerab the /Ethiopian came againſt Fudab, 
2 Chron. xvi. and that that was a few Years after Shiac himſelf had in- 
vaded it from Egypt, 2 Chron. xii. 2, 3. 6 that this War of the Gods, {fo 


res tell us; 


famous in the Pagan Poets, was no other than the Civil Wars in about 
Shiſhac's Death; which were managed by the Erhioprans ans, in 
which Zerab the Ethiopian was Conqueror, and by his aſſaulting A — 
to be mentioned in the Hebrew Scriptures ; and hereby the Age of the World, 
when theſe great Tranſactions happened, comes to be known. F 
AGAIN ; tho' we have but few Synchtoniſms afterwards, be- 
twixt the Hebrew and the Pagan Affairs; yet we have the One of 


the coinciding Generations, from Fathers to Sons in each Line ; and thoſe 
will calculate by the Anceſtors from Szsac upwards, as far as the Pagan: 
have any Accounts; and by the Poſferity downwards, as far as either deſcend, 
as from SesAc to LzoniDas = Nerxes, running parallel with the Hebrew 
Hiſtory, There are alſo a few intermediate Synchroniſms, as Sethon = He- 
zekiach = Sennacherib. Tofigh = Neches. Nebuchadnezzar = Fechontab. 
Cyrus = Zerubbabel, &c. ” 

3. THe Capital Articles of Pagan Hiſtory muſt be alſo adjuſted as to the 
T1Mze, purely by the Scriptures, for all the firſt Ages. We know not any 
other Way, how or wx EN the firſt Empires aroſe. The Egyptian, the - 
rian, the Chaldæan, Median, or Perfian, would have been loft in Chronolo- 
gical Story, but for the Old Teftament. | 
W's could not have known wwen Ambition and the Love of Empire 
begun to damp the World, in its growing Infancy ; wukx the Loſs of Li- 
berty ſenſibly obſtructed Induſtry and Invention; and occafioned fo great a 
Part of the World to loiter in undiſci Jgnorance, and almoſt favage 
Slavery; who might probably have made much greater Proficiency in all 


the 
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the humaniging Arts, if they had farther enjoyed the proper human Diſtinc-- 
tion of Liberty. | 
4. IAM alſo apprehenſive, that a. different Sort of Chronological Tables 
may have been expected, than are here. to be met with. But, (1.) I pro- 
ceeded not upon any Calculations of Years in the Courſe of Pagan Antiquity . 
becauſe there appeared not to me any good Foundation for them, among the 
beſt ancient Writers. They at firſt. reckoned their Calculations. of Time, by 
the Succeſhon of Generations, and three Generations to 10a or 120 Years. 
This the great Sir {ſaac Newton has undeniably proved to have been their 
cuſtomary Way. of computing. As Herodotus: and Dionyfius Halicarn. alſo 
aſſert —T have therefore choſen jc ſettle my Chronology, by reckoning the 
Succeſhons from Father to Son, in the moſt r Genealogies I was able 
to collect; and to bring them, as: near as I could, parallel to the Succeſſion 
in the Royal Line of Fudab. Not. that I ſuppeſe theſe Sueceſſions of their 
Kings Reigns were all near Equal, but that, one with another, they. may be 
near it; and that the ſame Number of Succeſſions took up nearly the. ſame 
Time. And, as I think, we have an unqueſtionable Synchroniſm in Seſac 
and Rebobaam, ſo all whom I have enumerated would be about the fame 
Age of the World; and ſo gidinarily marry: at leaſt, if not die about the 
ſame Age of their Lives. | 
(.) Ax p further; the H25rew Line has not only the Number of Reign, 
but the 77ars of their ſeveral Reigns; whereby we may eaſily perceive how 
naturally ſuch Reigns may fill up ſuch: a. Space of Time. S0 that this is every 
Way the beſt Standard of Chronology... T . , 
(3) AGAIN:; I have fixed on, the: Herculean Line from LeLEx to 

LIOVI DAs, both as the longeſt Line in Greek: Story; and, as each particu- 
lar Succeſſion is marked with memorable: Actions, and illuftrated with ſeve 
rab other Synch:oniſms in the Line of Eurypice from Lelex ; tho it muſt 
be computed only from that Courſe of Succeſſion in the Spartan Line, and 
not from the fictitious augmented Line of. Acziszus, the Huſband of 
Eurydice. 8 
| 40 As Alx; the Hebrew Line may quadrate with the Spartan very 
well. For David and Solomon both reigned long, and Solomon was one of 
the youngeſt of David's Sons. And-in the Spartan Line, there were three 
Female Deſcents together, namely, Sparta, Eurydice and Danae. So that the 
fourth Deſcendent in the Spartan Line, Perſeus might be near = Rehoboam, 
the third in the Hebrew Line from David. 

(.) FuxTHER ; we may obſerve that the Heathen Hiſtory, particularly 
in Greece, appears not to reach any higher than Lelex, Inachus, and Pelaſ- 
gus, as the firſt Anceſtors they can name; or Eurotas, Phoroneus, Lycaon, 
Cecrops, and Deucalion in the ſecond: Line in their Deſcents. They were 
commonly Autochthones, or ſprung out of their native Earth, as having no 
human Anceſtor which they could name before them. 


(6.) Tmis 
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6.) Tu 1s ſeems plainly to intimate, that they thought thernſelves to be 
deſcended from another Region, that they invaded this Country; and were 
the Heads and Leaders of the new Colonies, which planted theſe new Ha- 
bitations, and overcoming the old Inhabitants, if there were any, they called 
the ſeveral Regions by their own Names. This I take to be the Original of 
the principal Greek Nations; and alſo, that they were the Paftors of Egypt, 
which were expelled from thence, according to Manetho. And that there- 
fore again, the Plantation of Greece was about the Time of that 3 | 

AFTER I had fixed theſe Heads of their Hiſtory, as well as I was able, 
either by expreſs Hiſtory, or the faireſt Inferences from it, I then laboured 
to find out the true Story of their Times, by conſidering all contemporary 
Actions performed oy Ops. as when they engaged in the 
ſame Wars, cither againſt other, or Confederates with cach other ; as 
the Argonautic, the Theban and Trojan Wars ; for theſe muſt be near Con- 
temporaries, who fought together. Other great Synchroniſms are their 
Marriages, as towards the Head of the Herculean Family, Pretus = Acri- 
fuss Eurydice = Amyclas, and Xanthus + Creuſa, ſynchronizing the Houſes 

of Attica and Deucalion. Or, when the Deſcent of one is not ſo clear, yet 
the Marriage of their Children ſettles the Age of the Party unknown, as by 
the Marriages of the Sons of Perſeus with. the Daughters of Pelips, it is 
proved ns * == Pelops — — is —_— more uncer- 
tain, By t Sy iſms larri or contemporary 
Actions, and the Genealogical Deſcents of the Parties, ſeveral Errors in their 
Hiſtories are eaſily confuted, and the Account rectied. Thus the arbitrary, 
fictitious Numbers of Nears, in the ſucreſſive Reigns of the A give Kings, 
and the fictitious Numbers of Reigus in the Kingdom of Sicyon, are each con- 
futed, or rectiſied, by their own Genealogies. Theſe bring the Story into 
Probability and Nature. And it as much and as genuine a Part of their 
Hiſtory, that there were ſuch Marriages, as that there were ſuch Kings. 
But that their Kings reigned ſo long jiucceſſtvely, is not agreeable to Nature; 
and tho there had been no Exception as to the Length of each Reign, tis 
alike incongruous to ſuppoſe ſuch a Number of Reigns in the little Kingdom 
of Sicyon, when there is not one State in all Greece which had any Hint of 
Government among them, for ſeveral Ages after this fabulous Date of the 
Kingdom of Sicyon. 

5. I AM aware of a twofold Objection that may be made to my Manner 
of treating the Subject; namely, (1.) That I have inſerted too many and 
too minute Articles in the ancient Hiſtory, which is now obſolete by its 
Diſtance in Time, and which is thruſt out of Remembrance by later and 
more intereſting Tranſactions; as the Affairs of ancient Egypt, and thoſe of 
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(2.) Ormzzs may object my too great: Silence concerning the Hiſtory of 
the lator Ages, when Writing became more common, Authors more frequent 
and copious, and fo Hiſtory better and more full. So that I may be blamed' 
for being too copious in the firſt, and too ſparing in the ſecond. 

With reſpect to the firſt ion, I obſerve, that I was not entirely un- 

apprized of it. 1 was ſenfible that there are few Perſons in our modern. 
Times who read the Hiſtory of Sefoftris, or Bacchus, or Ofris ; of Orus, the 
laſt of the Gods; or of Menes, the firſt mortal Monarch after the Gods; in 
any other View than as ancient Fables, in which there is no Expectation of 
any Hiſtorical Truth being to be gathered out of them. 

But, in a Courſe of Chronology, to be deduced in a new Way, namely, ” 
the Genealogies of Paganiſm, I found myſelf obliged to endeavour to 
the Lines of their Deſcents, by their own Hiſtory, as far as I could. I 
the Line of Time from the Beginning, according to the Scriptures, as far as. 
they went forward alone, without apy parallel Stories among the Pagans. 
But, as ſoon as I could perceive any parallel Hiſtory to begin, Which ſcemed. 
to have the A of any regular — I laboured to confirm 
the Truth of all the Pagan Deſcents, by all the Hiſtory I could poſſibly col- 
lect, in order to adjuſt the ſynchronal Time, in as perfect a Manner as poſ- 
fibly I could, by ſuch Hiſtory as we have left of thoſe Ages. Now, as Egypt 
was near Juda, and alſo the firſt Country in the Pagan World that really 
grew conſiderable; for theſe Reaſons, it may be thought probable, that 
Egypt would furniſh the moſt genuine and moſt ample ancient 
all the Pagan World. For, as being the greateſt Kingdom, there would 
probably be both more Materials to write upon, and more Men of Learning, 
and Leiſure to compoſe their Hiſtory,. and their Recasds. | 

AGAIN ; about the Time when I ſuppoſe their Hiſtory to begin, the Know- 
ledge of Letters probably arrived in Er. Again, further ;. that being the 
Country with which the ancient Greeks had the moſt common and early. 
Correſpondence, from all theſe Particulars aroſe a tolerable Continuation of 
their Hiſt downwards, from Seſoſiris's Days to the Fall of the Empire, 
which bio ks met with in Herodotus. But, as the ans were as totally. 
ignorant as the Greeks, or any other Nation, with reſpect to the true Chro- 
nology of the World, it was neceflary to adjuſt the Time of the Beginning ef: 
Hiſtory among chem, by ſome clear parallel Time in the Hebrew Story. 
This I have, with the Great Neuron, the true Father of Ehronology, fixed 4 
be the Reign of Shiſhas —= Rrebohogm: However, as theſe are very per 
Accounts in Herodotus or Diadbrus, becauſe of the Number of 
Years intermixed, I thought it neceflary to enlarge in this Hiſtory as — 
as the Materials would allow; and, "a comparing the Egyptian Story with. 
that of the Hebrews, and even the Greeks alſo, I endeavoured, by all toge- 
ther, to make out the Probability of each Reign. Accordingly ; when I could 
meet with no public Actions which marked the ſucceſſive Reigns. in Egypt, I 
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was forced to content myſelf with their Buildings and other great Works, 
as Cities, Palaces, or Pyramids, Obiliſks, or great Canals, which ' would 
appear worthy of the Grandeur and Power and Wealth of the Egyptian 
Monarchy. A this therefore, obliged to be copious, I perſuade myſelf it 
will be excuſed as neceſſary to clear the Chronology ; tho I do not pre- 
tend it to be very entertaining, 

AGAIN ; as to the Meſſenian Affairs, tho' much later than the Egyptian 
Ones; yet I own them alſo, much out of mordern Notice; notwithſtand- 
ing I thought them neceſſary to be more inlarged upon, for the ſame Reaſon, 
namely, to clear the Succeſſion of Time from the Return of the Herculean 
Family into Peloponneſus. If there were ſo many Succeſſions of the Spartan 
Kings, and each of them diſtinctly marked with particular Characters of 
Action, or Inaction, we may conclude that the Line of Succeſſion is a ge- 
nuine One, conſiſting of ſuch a Number of Reigns in lineal Deſcents, and 
. to the royal Line of Judab, during the Time given. And, if I 


ve erred in Prolixity on the Meſſenian Story, more than was neceſſary to 


aſcertain the Line of the Genealogy, I hope a Paſſion for Liberty, will be 
admitted an Apology for what ſome may take to be unneceſſary Excurſions, 
and procure my Excuſe, at leaſt among Britms.—I acknowledge, I could 
not paſs it over without ſome parti remarks. I take, it to be the moſt 
illuſtrious Story in the Pagan Antiquity ; though too little regarded by the 
Curious, and much too little familiarized to common Readers of Hiſtory. The 
Wars of Alexander or Cæſar, of Auguſfius and Anthony, and all the other 
great Conteſt for the Sovereignty of the World, ſeem in my Opinion much 
meaner Things, becauſe infinitely irrational. For it is an Affectation of 
Power, out of all Proportion exorbitant and enormous, for any ane Man to 
aſpire at univerſal Empire ; any Perſon who had not more of the Brute, 
than the Man, in his Compoſition, ſhould methinks bluſh to claim it. 

Bur the MEsszNIAN War was a moſt noble and Patriot Conteſt of 
Self-Defence; where a moſt flagrant private Injury was defended by the 

State of Sparta, on no other Views but thoſe of curſed Avarice and Ambition, 
that they might get an Occaſion of breaking with the Meſſenians, and fo 
have a Pretext of taking their from them. 

If ever Men appear virtuous and amiable in War, it is when they under- 
take it on virtuous Motives ; of which Self-Defence is the moſt obviouſly 
juſtifiable, by the original Laws of Nature itſelf, Theſe 9 Men may 
be juſtly conſidered in the moſt virtuous, humane and lovely Character, 


even with Swords in their Hands, and Schemes of Slaughter in their Heads 


and Hearts, If ever there was ſuch an Age of Heroes, they were theſe 
virtuous and heroic Meſſenians ; who, tho' they fought with the moſt de- 
termined Gallantry, yet it was not to gain their Enemies Country, but 


to ſave their own, They en in the moſt faithful Patriot War of Self- 
of Perfidy, Policy and Power. What 
* n | gene- 


Defence, againſt the joint 


* 
————  — — 
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2 and humane Heart could look on, and ſee the brave EupHAES 
Il, and not weep with his afflicted People, while they all, like his Orphan 
Children, wept over his glorious, paternal Wounds? Could one fee their 
next brave Prince finking under the Weight of his Country's Fate, and 
bleeding on his beloved Daughter's Tomb, himſelf, another noble ſelf-devoted 
Victim, offered by the ſame royal Hand? One might read with dry Eyes 
the Story of the Fall of an hundred Tyrants, either in the Field or Senate- 
Houſe ; as Julius, Caligula, Julian, &c. what did the World loſe by Cz- 
ſars Death, or the other ſucceſsful Deſtroyers of our Species, who were no other 
than the general Butchers of human Nature ? 

But could one ſee (and not be moved,) the great Ar1sToMiNnes, the 
Meſſenian Hero, with every generous Paſſion for his Country glowing at 
his Heart ; betrayed not conquered ; never equalled in his own, or almoſt 
any Age, in Sagacity or Activity, in Stratagem or daring Enterpriſe, in 
Courage and Fortitude, or intrepid national Virtue; yet again betrayed” by: 
accurſed Bribery and Luſt; to fee that great Man, with a daring * 
dity, always unconquered, leading off the Remnant of that brave and noble: 
People, to ſome other Country, where the Power of Tyrants had not yet 
reached? Methinks not Leonidas, or the Theban Epaminendas, were greater 
than he; not 17 — Cæſar worthy * be 5 with him. This 
Meſſenian 8 is ſo apt for a Brituns Ear, that my dear Country- 
—_— Forge the Rerival of it, tho” that 4 People have been 
long fince extinct. In this Land are their Succeſſors 'prung up, the Ad- 
vocates for Liberty, and yet remain. And I hope they will, under Kings 
of a like noble Taſte, flouriſh as Tong as national Virtue laſts, and will per- 
mit them to be great and free. And may /uch Kings, of our preſent royal 
Family, continue to reign over ſuch a People, and may they live for ever! 

2. As to the ſecond Objection, that I have been too ſparing in my Ac- 
count of more modern, or the later Parts of the antient Hiſtory.— I (1.) 
obſerve that many of thoſe are taken Notice of, as far as I apprehended” them 
neceſſary in this chronological Work, for the Illuſtration of that Part. Bat, 
as to many other Parts of the antient profane Hiſtory, ſuch as deſcribing 
their Empires, and the Methods of EreQting them. I found no Delight 
in the Peruſal of them myſelf, and hoped I might be excuſed from a 
Taſk which afforded me little but Diſguſt. W 
If any have a Pleaſure in theſe Studies, they may betake themſelves to- 
French Authors, who will be more like to reliſh. the Subject, as being ſo ac- 
cuſtomed to the Encomiums of the Grand Marque. Slaves may learn 
how Slaves were made, ſo many Years ago, and the Loſs of the Liberties 
of Greece, by Philip and Mexander, will probably appear very fimilar to 
the Loſs of the Liberties of France under the tyrannic Miniſters of Rich- 
lieu and Mazarine, and the deſpotic Sway of Lewis XIV. But the na- 
tural Study of Brifons ſhould, and doubtleſs will, be to learn how Slavery 
may 
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may be prevented. And there are ſo many great Proficients in the noble 
Science of Liberty in our Senates, and on the Bench and Wool-Pack, as 
are far from needing any minute Suggeſtions from ſo mean a Hand as an ob- 
ſcute Chronologer. 

(2.) I FURTHER remark, that there ſeems not to be much Occaſion for 
enlarging on the antient Wars or Policies, which might be congruous to 
that Age, but very unſynchronal to ours. The Genius and Manners of 
different Ages and Countries do ſo widely differ, and thoſe of the fame 
Climates and Countries in different Ages, do receive ſuch a different Caſt 
and Tarn, by their different Education, Cuſtoms and Habits of Life, that 
they cannot be fo uſefully propoſed, either as an Example to excite Imi- 
tation; or as Monitions againſt the Evils into which they lapſed ; which 
might be of a Kind, of which we are not in much Danger. Some Ages 
carried on all their Affairs with ſuch a Spirit of Heroiſm, ſuch daring and 
diſintereſted Courage and Gallantry, that Avarice ſcarce ſeemed to mix 
with their Ambition. As towards the Beginning of the Roman Republic, 
when Dictators went from the Plough to head the Armies of the State, 
and afterwards returned to their own rural Obſcurity again. Theſe were 
Glories of one Kind, which looked lovely in that Age, and the Sum of 
the Honour they aſpired after, was a difintereſted public Spirit, in which 
they were not ſo much concerned to amaſs Wealth, as Fame.—Thus, in 
our own Land, the Genius and Taſte of England, in the Reigns of Edward III. 
and Henry V. was ſo greatly heroic, that the Examples of thoſe would 
have little Influence in the Reigns of James I. or Charles II. If a Perſon 
happened to be born with an heroic Bravery of natural Temper, he would 
be like to loſe much of that Gallantry of Temper and Genius, by being 
educated in ſuch an unſynchronal Age, whoſe general Temper he could not 
but in Part imbibe ; and the Softneſs of the prevailing Manners would almoſt 
enervate the natural Vigour of Genius with which he ha to be born. 

(3.) We may therefore ſuſpect, that the Tranſactions of very diſtant Pe- 
riods of Time, cannot be quite ſo beneficial for the Peruſal and Imitation, 
or Monition, of our modern Times, where ſuch a great Diverſity of Man- 
ners prevails.—So that even the great Work of Plutarch's Lives of the An- 
tients, taken from different Ages and Countries, are ſeverally uſeful, chiefly 
as they are the Lives of very great Men; each of them eminent for 
ſome particular Turn of Genius, whereby they form the Minds of the 
Readers to great Deſigns and Undertakings. He leads us to converſe with 
a whole World of Heroes; every Character we meet with is in ſome Way 
or other Great ; from one we imbibe one Excellency, and from others, ano- 
ther; and yet all of them contribute to dilate and expand the Genius, ac- 
cording to the different Turn of Temper and Caſt of Manners. 

IT is true, indeed, theſe Biographers, who only treat of the great Cha- 
raQers in Life, are moſt properly uſeful to Perſons in the like high Cha- 
B 2 racters, 
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racters, as Princes, Generals and Stateſmen. Thus our great Marlborough; 
or Argyle, would naturally learn far more from the great Generals of Anti- 
quity, than Readers in more obſcure Stations would do. Lord Burleigh, 
Lord Godolphin, or Lord Stanhope, from the great Stateſmen. The heroic 
Patriot Houſe of Naſſau would naturally learn more from the great Patriot 
Generals and Stateſmen of Greece or Rome; and, by enlarging their own 
natural Genius for Policy or War, would have become probably greater, 
than even themſelves would have been, without ſuch Patterns. But, pro- 
bably, they would have been ſtill greater, had thoſe heroic Patterns been 
- nearer their own Times; where the Methods or War had a nearer Reſem- 

blance. As Turenne was the Diſciple of the Prince of Orange, and Marl- 
borough of Turenne. Thus again; our Admirals fire their Blood by the 
Patterns of Tbemiſocles, mon, or Timotheus of old, and more ſtill by the 
Patterns of naval Heroes, who formed themſelves after theſe antient Pat- 
terns, nearer to our own Times. Hence aroſe the Raleighs. and Drakes of 


Queen Elizabeth's Time; hence the Blakes and Montagues in the Times of 


dur civil Wars; hence the Van Trumps and De Ruiters, when Holland's 
naval Power was 


greateſt ; hence our Ruſſels, Shovels, Berkleys, Bings and 
Vernon; and, I hope, I may predict a long Succeſſion of Britiſb naval He- 
roes, who will fallow Nature, and a national Taſte and Manners of their 
Country, ariſing from its Situation ; and form themſelves to Bravery and 
Enterprize, after the great Examples of Athens, Carthage, and Rome, and 
ſtill improve in the Terrors of our modern War. | 
We have indeed a much wider Field for naval War than the Antients 
had. They chiefly ranged the Mediterranean, or the Shores of the Ar- 
lantic ; and tinged their Waters with their noble Blood. But now the re- 
moteſt Oceans are the Scene of our Wars, not only to defend our Com- 
merce from pyratical Rapine, but alſo have been the Means of propagat- 
ing the Bleſſings of Liberty and Truth, even to the diſtant Coafts of America, 
where Infant Colonies, like thoſe of antient Athens, are riſing in uſeful 
Power, as Children of their Mother Country, and growing in the true 
Principles, of Induſtry and Liberty, facred and civil. From all the Con- 
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4 'Of the Original of LATTERRS. 


"NOW proceed to the Examination of a very material and capital 
 & the Original of Letters, or Alphabetical Writing. This 

y an Enquiry of Curioſity, in order to determine forme ſuch 

minute Debate as this, what Country may have the Honour of this In- 
vention aſcribed to it: But it is of the greateſt Im to ſettle the true 
Antiquity of Pagan Learning, and the Spuriouſneſa, or Authenticity of their 
moſt ancient Hiſtories. Fox, if we. can determine the preciſe Time of tbe 
Invention of Letters, or of communicating the Art of Writing to 
we. can more correctly judge whether their pretended ancient Records are 
genuine, or they are not. Whether they could be wrote by contemporary 
Authors, who. at. the Time when. the Events happened, or that the 
Writers maſt, have oy their Knowledge of the elder Facts which they re- 
late, by Tradition alone, 
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e 
5 On the Uſefulneſs of LRT TERS. 


F we conſider the extenſive Uſes to which Letters are applied, even thoſe 
of an univerſal Correſpondence upon all Subjects, in all Ages and Coun- 
tries where they are known; and befides, the Simplicity of the Elements 
out of which Writing is compoſed, making a few literary Signs or Notes, to- 
expreſs intelligibly the whole Compaſs of human Ideas for which we have 
any Words; and expoſe to Sight whatever may be ſard or thought ;. to con- 
ſider all this, muſt raiſe in us the greateſt Veneration and Gratitude to the 
Inventor of it. The many and great Beneits ariſing from this ſingular Art 
to every Hadi vidual acquainted with it, are aſtoniſhing. It readily miniſters 
to all the Intercourſes of Friendfhip, Bufineſs and Speculation ; and ſerves. 
to convey our whole Sentiments with Expedition, Clearneſs, Eaſe and Secrecy 

to any Diſtance required.“ | K 
This glorious Art gives diſtant Regions the Privilege of Picinity, and diſtant 
Ages that of Contemporariety. By this Means we can in a Senſe converſe 
with the great Father of Mankind in Paradiſe ; and with Noah in the Ark. 
This — ſad to bring all the ſucceſſive Generations of human Kind upon 
the Stage together; and to unite all their Diſcoveries and Improvements into 
one common Stock, for the Uſe of the preſent Age. 80 that whatever 
Sciences the Sagacity of elder Times hath invented, or improved, are hereby 
conveyed to Us; from which we are to advance, for the further enriching 
and Augmentation of the "Treaſury of Knowledge. All great Authors light 
their Lamp at the Fire which burns fo ſtrong in the great Ancients. To an. 
Homer we owe a Virgil! and a Mien; to a DEnosTHENES we arc in Part: 
indebted for the new Wonders of Oratory in a Tully; and to an Euclid and 
A#ehimedes the World is in Part to aſcribe it, that all its tions are ex- 
ceeded by a Nx wre; and I donbt not but he may have a Succeffor greater 
than himfelf, ſetting forward from that Point in the of Science 
where a Newton ftood ſtill, And tho” it muſt be allowed that Writing may 
tranſmit bad as well as good Books, the Dreams of Epicurus, as well as the 
fublime Sentiments of Plato or Xenophon ; yet as a great Wit has obſerved, 
* That 1 4 Bently ti we owe a Mie, (however unaptly this may be ap- 
plied to that Mafter of Criticiſm, the moft Learned Dr. Benth) yet this Hint 
may illaſtrate our Remark, that Zed Books frequently become very uſeful to 
the World, by ocecafioning excelent Anficers to them, which might not habe 
been undertakerd, but for ſuch OhjeFors. Ad Alx; by this Art are all the 
eminent Virtues of ancient Tunes preſerved: in their Luftre and Freſhneſs, 
for our Pattern and Imitation; and, tho' the Memory of ancient _— may 
rvive 


* Nicolſ. de Lit. p. 2. 
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ſurvive in Hiſtory, this may be for our Warning and Admonition. If the 
Memory of Czfar's Ambition may inſpire other Tyrants with ſimilar Deſigns 
againſt their Country, and tho' the fatal Pattern may excite them to varniſh 
the Parricide with many plauſible Virtues, in order to deceive ; yet we may 
hope that generous Patriots may be as potently inſpired by the Examples of 
the Brutus's and the Cato's, as Tyrants by thoſe of the Tarquins or Cæſars; 
and hereby the noble Heart may be warmed with the fineſt of all focial Paſ- 
fions, Love of Liberty, and of their Country, from Age to Age. 

And finally; this divine Art has been the Inſtrument of conveying from 
Age to Age, the uncorrupted Oracles of divine Truth, and affording us, who 
are not honoured with perſonal Revelations, daily Acceſs to, and familiar Pe- 
ruſal of, the Holy Oracles. In which we are taught all that is to be 
known concerning Things paft, all that is neceſſary to be done for the preſent, 
and what is to be hoped or feared for Futurity ; opening all the Scenes of paſt, 
preſent, and to come, as far as neceſſary. This ſacred Volume, Gop, by 
proper Evidences and Credentials, ſtamped with his owh Authority ; and in 
this Way preſerves it for a Rule for all Men, (without a Neceſſity of Repe- 
tition) in its authentic and genuine Purity, ſo that Writing is one great Mean 
of Correſpondence betwixt God and Man. 


SECE © 


Opinions concerning the Original of LeTTuRs. 


F Matter of ſuch tranſcendent Advantage to the World, may juſtly claim 
ſome Curioſity as to its Original!; eſpecially when the genuine Anti- 
11 ſo much depends on the Knowledge of the Date of this 


Some have Mmagined Writing to be almoſt coeval with Mankind, and 
reckon it among the fi Inventions of human - The learned Mr. 
Shuckford is of Opinion, that it was early in the firſt World, and yet he acknow- 
ledgeth it ſurprifing, that ſuch an Invention ſhould have been found out fo 
near the Beginning of the World. That Men ſhould immedi fall 
aon ſuch a Project, to expreſs Sounds by Letters, and expoſe to Sight all 
** that may be ſaid or thought in about twenty Characters variouſly placed, 
** ſays be, exceeds the higheſt Notion we can have of the ities with 
* which we are endued. But if it do fo, why ſhould we make fo im 
bable a Suppoſition, unleſs we had better Evidence for it, than mere 
jecture? Pliny imimates, that Letters were eternal; but this can only mean 
that they were very ancient, becauſe the Reaſon he gives for his Opinion is, 
that they are mentioned in Ages as old as Phoroneus, &c. Ex quibus afparet 
"fernum Literarum uſum, Nat. Hiſt. Lib. 7. cap. 56. = 
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But, tho fome have aſcribed this Invention to the firſ# Men, yet others 
have given the Glory of it to later, particular Nations. Thus the ſame Pliny 
declares his Opinion, that Letters were of Afyrian Original; tho he alſo men- 
tions other Competitors for the Glory of the Invention, as the Egyptians and 
Phænicians. [ Bid. Plin. Nut. 2 | 

However, the greateſt Number of Pagan Authors agree in aſcribing it not 
only to one Nation, but to one Man of that Nation or Country, even the: 
Egyptian Thoth, or Mercury. 

Sanchoniathon, tho' a Pbænician Hiſtorian, largely deſcribes the Invention, 
and Propagation of this Art, by and from this Egyptian Theth, and aſſerts, 
that he was the very fir/# who wrote Records — Plato clearly afficms, in his 
Pbilebus, that the firſt Invention of. Letters was in Egypt, by this Thoth, 
* but that it is doubtful whether he was a God or a Man,” which ſeems to 
intimate that Plato had ſome ſort of Intelligence of ſome extraordinary Man- 
ner in which they were diſcovered.——Dsodorus Siculus, | Lib. 1.}- mentions- 
the Egyptian Mercury as the Inventor of Letters, and of moſt other Arts. 
[Cicero de Natura Deor. Lib. 3. ]. And Plutarch. [Sympefrac. .] aſſent to and 
confirm the ſame Opinion. But we cannot but obſerve that there was great- 
Uncertainty in their Sentiments about this Matter. For Driadorus Siculus him 
ſelf, [in Lib. 5.] aſſerts, That the Syrians were the Inventors of Letters, 
«« and that the Phænicians learned them from that People.” Euſebius [ Prepar.. 
Evang. Lib. 10.] agrees with Diadarus; but takes thoſe whom the Sicilian 
calls Syrians, to have been the Hebrews. From this Diverſity of. Opinions 
it is manifeſt, that the Pagans had no certain Knowledge of its- Original 
among themſelves. But yet their aſcribing it ſo generally, to one Perſon, the 
Egyptian Thoth, may be the Remnant of a Tradition, that they firſt had Wri- 
ting among them in the Days of Ofir:s, whoſe Secretary this Thoth was; and, 
when they firſt received the Knowledge of this Art, there might be frequent. 
Mention of Moſes, an tian, as the firſt Writer among the Hebrews, from 
which Nation they knew it to be derived. by t 

But how far ſoever theſe dark Pagan Hints may go, in Support of the Opinion, 
yet I apprehend this is the moſt. probable one, that Moſes was the very firſt. 
Perſon who had the Knowledge and Uſe of Letters, or Alphabetical Writing; 
and that he derived it from the-two Tables of Stone, miraculouſly engraven 
by the Finger of God. ; Fi. 

A very learned Author thinks fit to treat this Opinion with ſome. Contempt, 
in laying, that it deſerves. no. Confutation. And I cannot but think it too haſty 
a Decifion in a Gentleman of ſo. much Candour and Learning. But he was fo 
fully in the Perſuaſion of the Authenticity of the Aſſyrian Memoirs of Ctefias, 
and of the Aſtronomical. Obſervations at Babylon, that there is leſs Wonder, 
that he ſhould entertain this Notion with ſome Diſregard, and even ſome. 

| SECT. 
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SECT. I. 


Arguments for the Opinion that LET YAS were originally 
from Moſes. 


N opening our Way towards clearing the Difficulties in- this Queſtion, 
I would propoſe two Things to be conſidered: (1.) That this is not a 

new Opinion; and, (2.) That it is not any fingular Fancy, or Imagination of 
the Ancients. | | 

1. It is no new Opinion; and in Matters of ancient Hiſtory, this is a Pre- 
ſumption in its Favour, that it is ſo ancient. Several ancient Authors expreſly 
affirm it. Eupolemus is cited by Euſebius, to this Purpoſe.“ That Moſes 
e was the firſt wiſe Man, or eminent Philoſopher :. That he fir ft imparted the 
«© Knowledge of LETTERs to the Fews, from whom the Phamcians had 
<« them, as the Greeks had them from them.” — Now Eupolemus was quoted 
by Polybiſtor, as appears in Euſebius. [ Prep. Evang. p. 418.] And there- 
fore he lived before Sylla s Time, becauſe Pohybiſtor met with many Difficul- 
ties from that Roman. Vid. Va. Hiftor. Græc.] And Jſaac Voſfius, [de 72 In- 
terpret. p. 87.] ſays, that he was a Conte with Judas Maccabeus, 
and that he was the Embaſſador ſent to the Romans, mentioned, 1 Mac. viii. 17. 
Judas choſe Eupolemus, Son of John, Son of Accor, and Jaſon the Son of 
Eleazar, and ſent them to Rome, to make a League of Amity. and Confede- 
racy with them. Clemens Alexandrinus quotes the ſame Author, in near the 
ſame Words. [Stromat. Lib. 1.) If our Author was this Eupolemus, the Em- 
baſſador to the Roman Republic, we may probably conclude, that he was a 
Perſon of Rank and Abilities, and well acquainted with the ſeveral Tradi- 
tions which iled among his Countrymen at that Time. And he might 
be excited-to write an Hiſtory of his Nation, for the Information of the Ro- 
man, and to recommend the Jeus to the Friendſhip of that powerful, 
growing State. 

Artapanus, another ancient Writer cited by Euſebius, [in * * Z 
P. 432.] in an Hiſtory of the Affairs of the Jews, intimates, ©**© That Moſes 
<< imparted Letters to the Egyptians, and that he was that Mercury, who, as 
all the Egyptian Traditions agree, firſt taught the Art of Writing to that 
% People.” This Author, indeed, aſcribes many. other Things to Moſes, as. 
that he divided Egypt into 36. Nomes, &c. There are alſo.ſome ſeeming 


Anachroniſms in Artapanus, as that Moſes was the Muſcus of the Greeks, and 
tlie Maſter of Orpheus. And yet even this Hint may help to clear the Point 
as to the true Time. of Letters coming into Egypt, and about what 2 


* Euſch. Prep. Evang. Par. Edit. p. 431. 
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Theth or Hermes really lived —For Miſcus was the Maſter of Orpheus, and 
(according to Artapan) he was the Egyptian Hermes. Hermes or Thoth, was 
the Secretary * of Ofiris, as well as the Maſter of Orpheus ; but Orpheus was 
an Argonaut, therefore Ofiris and Thoth his Secretary, lived but one Age be- 
fore the Argonautic Expedition, therefore the Original of Letters in Egypt, 
was in Ofirts, that is, as we ſhall prove, in Seſac's Days. But theſe Writers 
transferred the Actions of Seſac's Days to the Age of Moſes, partly for want 
of true Chronology ; and becauſe they had no Materials of Egyptian Affairs, 
with which they could regularly fill up that Interval, anſwerable to the He- 
brew Story, betwixt Moſes and Seſac. 

I think that Artapanus flouriſhed after Beroſus; for it is probable, to me, 
that all the Orientals who wrote of Chaldean, or other Eaſtern Affairs, in 
Greek, wrote after the Macedonian Empire was erected. And it is plain, that 
when Bereſus was a very old Man, he dedicated his Hiſtory of Eaſtern Affairs 
to Antiochus Theus, the third after Alexander the Great, Þ ſo that he might 
be very well ſuppoſed to be the firſt Oriental Hiſtorian who wrote in Greek. 
But if Artapanus lived not long after Beroſus, then it might be —_ 600 
Years after Shijhak, or after the Introduction of Letters into Egypt. Now 
an Author, who lived ſo near the Age of introducing Letters into that Coun- 
try, and o having a Poſſibility of Records to conſult for all that Time, might 
have much more correct Accounts, than later Writers could have. There 
might have been in Artapanus's Time, ſeveral old Memoirs concerning the 
Age of Ofiris and Woch, which might be loft long before Euſebius began his 
Scrutimies into Antiquity. In thoſe ancient Books, there might be particular 
Notice taken of the firſt Introduction of Letters into E by their Hermes, 
and that they had them from the Hebrews, whoſe firſt Writer was Moſes. 
But when the Art was grown common, the Original of it would not be fo 
much ſpoken of afterwards, as at firſt, when it was ſo great a Curiofity: As to 
the 7 Writers, we have not many ancient ones among the Rabbins, and 
their Books are repleniſhed with ſo many puerile and incredible Fables, that 
there can be no great Dependance oh their Accuracy and Authority. How- 
ever, ſome of their Doctors give us this ſtrange Hiſtory, or Tradition, con- 
cerning this Point: That ten Things were created on the Evening of the 
<« firſt Sabbath, viz. the Rainbow, the Hole in the Rock, the Pillar of the 
'«« Cloud and Fire, the two Tables, on which the Law was wrote, Aaron 8 
« Rod, and LerTzxs.” Ainſiv. Pentatench. 

The only Remark on this RaShemcal Account is this: That, ac- 
cording to their A on, Writing was an Art above human Sagacity to 
diſcover, and that it was of divine Original; tho in their Opinion, it was 


imparted to the World Jong before the Days of Mofes. 


I would 
Hermes was the Lege affe, facred Scribe of 00 is, Diador. Sic. L. 1. c. 1. 
I -Tatian [r. Orat. contra Grec.) ſays that Bereſus was born in Alexander's Time. 
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T would next proceed to the Chriſtian Fathers ; ſeveral of which have 
happened to ſpeak partly on this Subjeft. Clemens Alerandrinus [in Stromat. 
TL. 1.] takes notice that, as Cadmus firſt brought Letters to Greece, ſo he had 
them from the Phenicians ; who, as being the neareſt Neighbours to the 
Hebrews, obtained them from thence. [ Vid. Cyril. Lib. 7. cant. Ful.] Chry- 
om and lafF, both hint their Opinion, that Letters were not 
ancient. TheophylafF on Matthew, obſerves, ** that thoſe divine Men before 
« the Law, were not inſtructed by Letters and Books,” which Opinion muſt 
be founded on his Perſuaſion, that they had not Books, not that they would: 
have deſpiſed them, if they had had them. 

Chry/ſoftom exprefly ſpeaks (in his Apology for the Monaſtic Life) © of thoſe 
„great and holy Men, who lived in the earlier Ages, when there were no 
Letters, as well as thoſe of like Character, who lived after the Intro- 
« duction of Letters; ” which muſt imply, that ſeveral holy Men, whoſe 
Hiſtory we know ſomething of, lived before Letters, via. the Patriarchs 
before Moſes. 

He alſo [in Homil. 8. on Hebrews) takes notice of © God's 
«© Love or Mercy to the World, in inſþir:ng Moſes, writing the tuo Tables, and 
« keeping him in the Mount 40 * which intimates probably, that 
Writing was by Inſpiration,. and that in the 40 Days Stay in the Mount, 
Moſes learned to make ſome Proficiency in the Art of Writing, for theſe were 
indeed Acts of divine Philanthropy. | 

Cyril of Alexandria, in his Reply to Julian the Emperor, inſiſts much 
upon this Point, eſpecially in his 7th Book againſt the 4pofate, in which he 
directly refers to Eupolemus's Teſtimony, that Moſes was the firſt who in- 
ſtructed the Hebrews in the Art of Writing; from whom other Nations re- 
ceived it; and he cites Clemens-of Alexandria as being in the fame Opinion. 

St. Auguſtin, in his celebrated Work de Cruitate Dei, is pretty clear to the 
Point: There is no Nation, ſays he, which may boaſt of the Antiquity of 
its Knowledge, beyond our Patriarchs and ets, in whom there was a 
« divine Wiſdom.” He adds afterwards, But the Hebrew Letters be- 
gan from the Eaw given by Moſes.” He cannot be ſuppoſed to mean only, 
or merely,. the Form of the CharaQters ; for that would. be but a ſmall Mat- 
ter, but that the V/ of Letters, or Alphabetical Writing, commenced from 
that memorable Tranſaction of giving the two Tables. 

And Ludovic. Frues [on Lib. 18. Cap. 39; of Auguſtin de Cruit. Dei] ob- 
ferveth, ** that it is the common Opinion both of Jes and Chriftians, that 
«« Moſes firſt gave Letters to the Hebrew Lan , or Nation,” 'This Com- 


great em ar. 


mentator, therefore, as well as Auſlin, muſt have been of Opinion, that there 
had been no Knowledge of Letters among any. of the Jewiſh or other Patri- 
acts, Gy Moſes. 

2. This Opinion of the Moſaic Origin of Letters, is not a fngular Fancy, 
or Imagination of the 4rcients.. 2 
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and-there may be many more, which in the ſcanty Opportunities of a private 
Study, I may not have been able to conſult. 

Mariana, the learned Romaniſt, in his Preface to his Genefis, ſays, that 
«© Moſes was the firſt Inventor of Letters, or Notes of Diſcourſe, which to 
* our juſt Aſtoniſhment can be comprehended under twenty-two literal 
e Characters, out of which, all Words, which are innumerable, are com- 
cc n d o : 

The very learned and pious Dr. John Owen has an entire Diſſertation on 
this Subject, [in Theolog. Lib. 4. cap. 3.] in which he not only eſpouſeth this 
Opinion, but anſwers ſeveral Arguments brought for the contrary one ; ſuch 
as the pretended Pillars of the Poſterity of Serb, erected before the Flood, 
mentioned by Foſephus, and other Fables of the Talmudical Writers, about 
Adam's writing ſome Books on the Creation, and on Repentance. Allo the 
Argument drawn from Ruach's Prophecy, mentioned by St. Jude, and from 
ſome ancient Accounts of Paganiſm, ſuch as Calliſtbenes s Aſtronomical Tables. 
And he cloſeth all with this Remark : I é doubt not to aſſert, that no one 
«© has yet, by any Arguments or Teſtimonies worthy of Belief, ſhewed that 
there was any Uſe of Letters, properly ſo called, more ancient than the 
* Moſaic Inſtitution of Laws. Wherefore I wholly acquieſce in the Opinion 
* of Eupolemus, that Mies firſt taught Letters to the Fews.” 

Mr. Theoph. Gale [in Curt of Gentiles, Part I. B. I. c. 10.] adheres to this 

inion, and cites in that learned Work, many Authorities in Support of it. 

I ſhall next refer to the eminently learned Sir Charles Moolſeley, Bart. He 
was a Perſon of Honour and Buſineſs, as well as Letters; bred in higher Life, 
and converſant in the Public World, among the Men of Wit as well as Let- 
ters, and ſo not like to be charged with falling into weak Fancies in behalf 
of Moſes, of which Rabbins and Divines may perhaps be ſuſpected. This 
great Author, in that fine Book, Reaſonabl. Scripture Behef, expreſſeth his 
Sentiments on this Point, as followeth : ** "Tis a Thing greatly probable, that 
« till Moſess Time, the World knew nothing of Letters; for we find not 
« any Laws of God or Man, written before. He adds, Tis likewiſe moſt 
* probable that we owe them not, nor their Uſe, to human Invention, but 
© to Divine Revelation: Tis a Thing that offers itſelf fairly to our Belief, that 
« Gop himſelf, when he gave the Ten Commandments, written by his 
e own Finger, to Moſes, introduced the firſt Alphabet.” Pag. 212, 213. 

Finally, I ſhall refer to the late Reverend Mr. Johnſon, as a ſtrenuous Ad- 
vocate for this Opinion. He, in the Preface to a Sermon preached at Canter- 
terbury School-Feaſt, in 1727, bas clearly aſſerted theſe two Propoſitions ; 
that there was no Alphabetical Writing before Moſes, and that Moſes had the 
Knowledge of it by Revelation. And he has laid down many very good 

uments for the Proof of them. 
I am ſenſible, that the great Authors, either ancient or modern, cited above, 
are not deciſive Authority in the Point before us; yet they may diſpoſe us 
| ap. * 
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Hearer might make every\neceflacy Enquiry, for Illuſtration, and anſwering 
any Doubts he might have, en the ancient Facts thus related. Where- 
as Written Hiſtories, if, thre'-Qbfcurity of Expreſſion, or Conciſeneſs of Re- 
lation,. they leave any Doubts, muſt remain for ever in ſome Meaſure en- 
cumbered wii tboſe finſt Dikeultics, unleſs we have Acceſs to ſore origi- 
nal Commentator, for Explication. We can therefore ſcarce imagine that 
Adam would ſet himſelf to invent ar practiſe an Art, for which he could 
have ſo little Occaſion; or that any of his Poſterity would travel to the Place 
where the monumental Column was erected, ar the Hiſtoric Plates or Tables 
were depoſited, when they eould as cafily repair to Auum himſelf, or Seth, 
or ſome other of Adam's Sons, who had fo frequently heard the Relation in. 
all its Circumſtances from ae feſt Wane: e won Sie 
But again; it muſt have bees very difficult, if got impoſible, E 
any Materials for Reegrds that could be equal in Duration; to that of 
one Man's own Teſtimony, when Men ſpent in ö Age above 800 Vears; 
and the Teſtimony in the ſecond Hand could be carried down above 1600. 
Whazeyer Materials the Art of Man ſhould have found cut, fappoſe Pillars 
of Marble; Tables of'Brafs, or the moſt compact Wood or Stone, yet if 
kept in common Air, as Columns myſt be, or within the Reach of insects 
and Vertain, they muſt wafte, moulder, ruſt, and decay. How obſrurt 
muſt the broken Record be, how much defaced all the ſhattered Inſcriptions, 
even before the Death of the firſt Witneſs! But no body chuſes to write 
Records on a Mud Wall. (3.)-I may add to: this, that according to Gon. iv. 
22. the Invention of Brass and Kon- worle was not munh ſooner, than per- 
bapi the eighth or tenth Century of the World. and. therefore there could be 
0 Conveniency of Tools and Inftruments of Engraving before that Age, and 
therefore no Writing on any aral 3 which could. be e Service 
+ for their Records, 
2. As to the ſecond Uſe of Letters, private Mamaies | in Aid to their.own 
we ſome. Advantage: 5 might ariſe: och this, yer it appeais not to 
have. — worth while in their — rg If Mun muſt hew＋ down an 
Oak,“ and ſmooth and ſquare it, age and pp the . e if he 
muſt dig the Marble Quarry, or forge: and prepare per > for 


Table book, for preſerving apy particulac Curioſities, or hed em 
lations of his own ; all this A would: feern.:t00: 6 :for Men who 
bad their Hands full ef ather | poce ſſary Things, atid- thyirCTodls ſo ſcarce to 


work with — 4A to the third Uſßof Leere, the oo ying out Sentiment to 
others at a Tg with — tA — may 
proper portable terial for 'compoling unw Hates 

eta, Pieces of engraten Stone, or- bunt Clay, would be very incommo- 
diam "for Books of Spe Speculatian or Epiſties for fecrer Communication to be 


» Fthink this Inconveniency of Z ain would make it abloluch, . to. have — 
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darable upoti, for rden ol US,:st 
e p ben bh as Pine er Barksof Nes, or Skins, ir this Caſe ihe 
-ofiginalt Memorandum muſt be often copied; or o the private Me- 
mots of their Youth muſt have been oblitersted Hundreds of Years before 
thezt Death. And as to the writing of Epiſt ks, there is no Him of that kind 
of -Correſpondence in the ancient World. And, finally; as Moſes doth re- 
cor&the-firft Huſbandman ard | the firſt Inventor of Tams for Cut- 
tle, of Maße and Mctal-work, dne would think; con he great Ac- 
count it has always been of fince it was known, he would — mentioned 
the Inventor of Writing, had it then been found out. Theſe Conſiderations 
maks it highly probable, that as there was ſ little Neceffity to put them upon 
FITS, 'G they were oper in the firſt World, IF. 


* 


CHAP. u. 
of the Antiquity of Writing in the PoRidiluvian World. 


NOW geg on grep Arty of Lect the New World. 
Ain . That there is no ae Nu. 

ſe of ers proper] fo called or Alphabetic ting, 
before the Doje of Moſes. © \ 7 * 
" 10 eee I offer the following Arguments. 


WY is never mentioned on «ny Occafion _— in the Books 
of Mos, Her the giving of the Law. 


2 The Mention of it is fcarce ever omitted, on any proper 
efter the giving of S | 


m Wi ite no Bcdbane of aily Peru in Seeta 
has Tnyented Alphabeticet Writing ers Kos or having ders 
taught it, viz. We have no ſach Account withis'Kriown Time. 
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tion ; the firſt Law to Mankind in a State of In the Fall of Man; 
the Intimations of his Recovery ; the Inſtitution or Reſtoration of Worſhip; 
and yet never mentions or hints at any original Records of thoſe great Events, 
drawn up either by God or Man; tho' theſe were, moſt of them Revela-. 
tions, not to be found out by their own Reaſon. Again; in the long Space 
of 165 6 Years, Mankind muſt have performed many memorable Things, 


— many uſeful and noble Arts, and im 


proved many fine Sciences; yet we. 
bave no Intimation of any ancient Books, either the Revelations of 


God, or the memorable Actions of Men; Books either of Divine Laws, or 
of Hiſtory, or Speculation, of Philoſophy or. Wit, which were brought with. 
Noab into the Ark. And yet doubtleſs, a Perſon of ſuch. eminent Diſtinc- 
tion both for Virtue and Knowledge, would have the whole Stock. 
of Antediluvian Improvements, that he thought worthy.of Preſervatioa, and. 
which his Circumſtances would permit. And, as it muſt have been fo eaſy 
to preſerve their Books or Plates, if they had had ary, we muſt conclude they 
had none, ſince there is not the leaſt-Intimation-of any ſuch Thing. 
2. There were many Revelations made to Naab, both before and after the 
Flood; ſeveral new Laws were publiſhed, as thoſs to Marder, with 
an expoyls — ty annexed to that Crime. [ Vid. Gen. ix. 5, 6.] There were 
new Grants of Privileges, as that of. the Uſe of animal Food, and the 
renewed Grant of Dominion over the inferior Creatures; and the Covenant 
with Mankind, that there thould be no more an. univerſal Theſe: 
were all imparted and communicated in an Manner, even by; 
Revelation. And yet there is no Mentiomof anx Command to record theſe me- 
morable Tranſactlons i in Writing, or any Account of their being ſo recorded. 
How different was the Pr of Providence, at and after the givingrof 
the Law? The two Tables were miraculouſly rote; and, aſter they were. 
delivered to Moſes, he was commanded to write down, as in a Public Record, 
all the other Laws and Statutes, (Exod. xxxiv. 27.) for the Peruſal of Poſte- 
When Moſes comes to an End of his General Hiſtory of Mankind, from 
the Flood to- the Diſperſion, he. proeceds to a more particular Hiſto of 
the Hebrew Nation. And, as he contracts his Narration, mote eff to 
the Affairs of one Family, we may naturally expect that his Hiſtory ſhould. 
become more circumſtantial, and deſcend more minutely to Particulars. And 
yet, in this more particular Hiſtory of the Abrahamic Family, we meet not 
with the leaſt Intimation of any Practiſe of Writing among them, or any of 
the ring Nations with whom they had any Intercourſe. 
Abram and his Poſterity,. on Account of that unſettled Situation in which 
Providence placed them, travelled to ſo many different Countries, that we 
have collaterally an Account of the Cuſtoms of moſt of the ancient, neig igh- 
bour Nations, intermixed with the Hebrew Story. And, from the Gu 
of 9% it will appear highly probable, (1.) That there was. 


NO. 
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mo Knowledge of Letters in Chaldea, when Abram came away from that 
Country. (2.) That there was no Knowledge of that Art in Canaan, when 
he came thither, nor till Sarah's Death. (3.) That there was no ſuch Know- 
ledge in Syria or Canaan, at. the Time of Jaacs Marriage. (4.) Not in 
Phænicia (or at the Time of. Jaacs Covenant with the King of 
Gerar. (5.) There was no Knowledge of Letters in Canaan or Syria, when 
Jacob went to, N 1 8.) Jacob's Family knew no- 
thing of this Art, when. Jeſeph was fold, (7: ) It was unknown in Egypt, 
during Joſepb's Government of that Kingdom. (8.) It was unknown to the 
moſt learned Nation of the Eygptians, and to Jerbro's People in Arabia, 
when Moſes was educated in the firſt, and when — 
latter. 

I, The Account given by Moſes of Abram's Eiſe, contains a pretty coiaus 
Detail. of the — I of his- whole Pilgrimage, from his 
leaving-Chaldea to his Death; and yet, in none of the Incidents and Events 
of his Migration, do any remote Hints- occur of any Writing, or Uſe of Let- 
ters. Abram's own Condition in the World was very ſingular. He was re- 
moved far from his native Country, ted from almoſt every one from. 
whom he could. the Endearmentsof Nature and Blood, and from all 


the tender Ingimacics-and Friendfhips-of his Youth. He made two different 
Removes, one from Ur of the Chaldees, his native Country; and then frem 
Haran to Canaan ;. and there is no Intimation of his having been invited to 
either Place. Now it would ſeem moſt rational in any prudent Perſon, to 
have wrote down all theſe: Tranſaftions, with the Reaſons - of them, for 'the 
be 


Vindication of his own. Conduct. Many 
ſaggeſted againſt his Behaviour, and many perverſe Conſtructions might be 
put on ſuch a ſingular Proceeding. Adverſaries might alledge, that — had 
been a Diſturber of the State, os had — very ill Things, which had 
occafioned his Expulſion from his native Country. "hs it would be natural 
to think that he had ſome Ground in private Property, as well as moveable 
Subſtance. His ſecond Remove from Haran might augment and multiply 
theſe unfriendly Suſpicions, and load his Memory with many unkind Re- 
flections. The Land to which he withdrew, - afforded. him bat a N 
dettlement, and he continued a Pilgrim, among Strangers all his Days. 
Now, if he did nat think of committing theſe Things to Mritim, till 
the Birth of Iſhmael, or perbax s JJaac, . yet one would think, when. be yy: a 
Probability of Poſterity. to ſucceed him in thoſe inſtable Fortunes, eſpec N 
after he knew that aac ſhould be Heir of all the Promiſes ; ane w 
r prudent a Perſon would have explained the whole Reaſon of 
ch extraordinary and myſterious Conduct, in authentic and 12 
moirs.— He would have recorded the firſt. n 
upon leaving his native Country, and then that which a 
Remove from Haran to C ,v Such as the Bleſſing — air upon — 
to 


difadvantageous Surmiſes might 
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to juſtify his ſo ſoon leavitg his new Settlement, and the Promiſe of his 
Pofterity's finally inheritingithe:Land of their Pilgrimage He was, in the 
Courſe of Nature, like to leave H@gac.comparatively young, a Sojourner i in a 
ſtrange Land, where other Families would multiply as faſt as his, and by De- 
grees might ſtraiten them in their Country —/4bram could not be ſure 
tat God would ſuſtain their Hopes, under new Difficulties by new Revela- 
tions 3 and how firm ſoever his own Faith was in the Promiſes made to him- 
e, he muſt think that all apt Means muſt be uſed on his Part, to keep alive 
his Poſterity's Faith in Promiſes given to himſelf. And this muſt have been 
by recording them in the moſt authentic Manner in his Power. There was 
to much „and out of the Methods of common Prudence in his 
Conduct, that nothing but extraordinary Authority could juſtify Abrams 
bringing his Family into ſuch Circumſtances, or reconcile them to con- 
tinue therein. And therefore the divine Reaſons of the whole Proceed- 
ing required to be diſtinctly and explicitly ſet down, and recorded in the moſt 
unexceptionable Manner. Bus we do not find any Hint of ſuch Memoirs in 
the whole Story ; and may therefore conclude _ there was no n 
of Writing then in Caldæa. 

Here it is to conſider that Abraham was a i Perſon of great Note; 
for he had a great Houſchold, much Subſtance, and many Servants, and chere. 
wre muſt have had a good Education ; he was a Perſon of great Virtue and 
Piety, which would inſpire a Love of Knowledge, and excite him to make 
9 of the Advantages of Education. So that had there been any 
Knowledge of Letters, he would have been acquainted with them, and 
have retained them. But as he was educated under Terab, who was brought 
up with Serug, and even with Noob, who was brought up under Merhuſelab, 
the Son of Enoch, who had long converſed with Seth and Adam, we may 

conclude that, if Abrabam did not know Letters, there was w 
1 the Word before that Time. 
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g in Cn at che Ti Time of Sarah's Death, when 


was no 
Abraham purchaſed 


Burying- aber rde Hittite, Gen. 
xn7. In this Story,” predates hy v be e e Ten. 
Cuſtoms inter in the Narration. . nen of Herb Rad their 
De near the City in private P ; the Uſe of was intro- 
whale Keen, © Which paſſed by cbr. But, by the Manner of the 

- "that no Wriefng was in Ufe, not any Canvey- 

ance by any or Written Record, to confirm the Tranifer of the 
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CHIEFLY RELIGTOUS. 1 5 
lated. Abraham propoſeth the Matter in the Audience of the principal Inha- 
bitants, that they would intercede with Ephron to grant him the Field, upon 
a full Valuation: The generous Offer of the Field and Cave in Way of Gr/7, 
is made by Epbron, in the Preſence of his Fellow-citizens, Abraham's reſpect. 
ful Refuſal of the Gift, and Propoſal for a Purchaſe, is before the ſame Wit- 
neſſes; the Price fixed by is complied with by Abraham, and paid 
before the ſame Witneſſes, and the Conveyance is made by, or before the 
ſame. The whole Tranſaction is attended with the greateſt and 
Simplicity of primitive Manners, and all the Marks of Generofity and Re- 
ſpect. So that they would not have refuſed any neceffary Securities that were 
known among them, for the clearing Abraham's Title. And yet the facred 
Hiſtorian ſays, that it was made ſure by the Sons of Hetb, no doubt, as a Pub- 
lick AR, according to the Cuſtoms of the' Age.” It was not conveyed 
Ephron the Proprietor, by Signing and Executing a Deed, but the Sons of 
Heth, 'or the principal Men, as Witneſſes of the Conſent of Parties, which 
doubtleſs was the uſual Way in ſuch Caſes. They certainly could be no 
more than Witneſſes, for the Land was Ephron's own: P , all that Abra- 
ham requeſted of them was to intercede with Ephron to conſent to the Aliena- 
tion, not to conſtrain him by their Authority; and E ' ſoon evidenced 
to them all, that he needed no Importunity to conſent ; and yet the Con- 
veyance was made ſure by the Sons of Hetb, which could be no other wiſe, 
than by their being Fitneſſes of Ephron's Conſent, and perhaps ſeeing Abra- 
ham put in Paſſeſion.— may add, that, had there been the Uſe of „ 


among them, there would always have been Materials prepared, för al 
Ewergencies, as we now have Paper, Stamps, &c. So that there could 
have been no Obſtruction to the formal Conveyance, by the Shortneſs of the 
Time. From all theſe Circumſtances I conclude, that Writing was not 
known in Canaan at that Time, any more than in Chaldea, when Abraham 
came away. For, if they had had the Uſe of Letters, they would have given 
ABRAHAM the Common Security, tho' he could not have read it ; as we now 
have Deeds made for many People who cannot read them themſelves. 


$K CT... 
; Nao Writing at the Time of Iſaac': Marriage. 


S 4 AC's Marriage is another remarkable Caſe, which cſpegially required! . 
the Uſe of Writing, had the Art been known, and any proper Materials. j 
for it. The Family of Bethnel lived at ſuch a Diftance from the Place of i 
Abraham's Abode, that they could but have an imperfect Knowledge of his 
Affairs; fo tbr Bere Prudence would naturally inſpire a Concern to be 
informed about them. Abraham left Haran in the 7 5th Year of his 4 

191 {aac 
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Jaac was born 25 Years after, and he was 40 when he was married, ſo that 
there could be little Intelli of him and his Condition, 65 Years after he 
left Haran, and when he reſided at fo great a Diſtance all that Time. 
Again; Abraham's Civility would lead one to expect ſuch an Informa- 
tion from him. Tho” there was a great Simplicity, yet there appears to have 
been the greateſt Decorum in the Manners of that Age; ſo that it cannot be 
conceived that Abrabam himſelf ſhould neglet Writing to his Relations, on 
ſs important an Occaſion, One would imagine, that he ſhould have given 
them particularly his own religious Reaſons for ing that Alliance to 
any among his Neighbours. And tho he might have committed it to his 
faithful Servant, to negotiate the Affair, and to anſwer all ſuch common 
Queſtions as their-Curiofity might induce them to aſk ;- as well as to inform 
himſelf .of any Particulars which he might be curious 40 know ; yet Abra- 
lam. could have been under no Neceſlity of truſting the whole Affair to him, 
d Writing been then known in his Family. He needed not to have tied 
im by an Oath to deliver his Letters, ſince the other Servants who accom- 
panied him, muſt have ſeen it as well as he. And, indeed, there are ſeveral 
other Particulars in this Narrative, -which are equivalent to a Demonſtration 
that Abraham's. Servant had D Letters to-deliver. When he firſt met Rebekah 
at the Well, upon Enquiry who -ſhe was, he d, or perhaps had ready 
the Golden .Ear-Ring and Bracelets, which probably he then preſented to 
After his coming into the Houſe, Gen. xxiv. 23. there was ſet Meat 
bim; but be ſaid, I uill not eat until 1 have told mine Errand. Now 
is was the natural Time for delivering his Letters, if he had any. Had 
Ps Family known any thing of this Method of Correſpondence, they 
expected . that the Letters ſhould have been firſt produced. But 
ired for xone, the Servant produced none, nor did he make any 
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had no Ecrrand to deliver any other way than by Word of 
Mouth. For they might have read the Letters deliberately, while he re- 
freſhed himſelf, had there been any. But the whole Concluſion was made 
upon the verbal Relation of Abrabam's Servant. Then Laban and Betbuel 
anſwered, the Thing proceedeth from the Lord, we cannot spRAK ux ro 


Turn Bad or Good. They received a verbal Account of Abraham's Deſire, 


Camels with him, that even Plates of Braſs might cafily have been conveyed, 
ify them of the Reaſons of defiring their Alliance, and to be pre- 
as a Memorial thereof among themſelves From all theſe Particu- 
is greatly that there was no Knowledge of Letters either in 
Abrabam's or BethueT's Houſe, at the Time of Iſaac's Marriage. * 

| SECT. 
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SEC T. IV. 


Ne Writing either in Phœnicia or Canaan, at Iſaac's League 
with Gerar. 


TT HERE was no Knowledge of Letters in Pbænicia or Canaan, at the 
| Time of 1/aac's League with the King of Gerar. HFaac ſeems to have 
been a leſs public Perſon than Abraham, and feldom to have travelled out of 
Canaan, but upon Neceſſity; as when a Famine conſtrained him to repair 
to Gerar. But this only Correſpondence which he ſeems to have had with 
any other Nation but the Canaanites, affords Matter pertinent to our Purpoſe 
on this Subjet—After his reſiding ſome Time in the Territories of Gerar, 
his remarkable Proſperity raiſed ſome Envy againſt him among the Natives, 
and they became vexatious to him, by many little Injuries, ſuch as ſtopping 
up the Wells which Abraham had digged, and the like ; which however were 
in the Commons or unincloſed Grounds.—— Abimelech ſeerns to have been a 
good-natured, generous, and virtuous Prince, He heard of theſe Inſults 
among his own People, and ſpeaketh to IJſaac in friendly and reſpectful Terms, 
to withdraw from among them, for that his growing Power and Wealth oc- 
caſioned ſome Jealouſies of him. Thou art mightier than we, Gen. xxvi. 
14, 16. The Hebrew Patriarch, according to the King's Requeſt, drew 
nearer the Borders of Canaan, and continued in very flouriſhing Circumſtances; 
and tho' frequent Struggles were renewed among the Herdſmen, yet the 
Animoſity went no further, till Jaac removed again into Canaan, v. 23. 
After ſome time, Abimelech, accompanied with his General and chief Coun- 
ſellor, made him a Viſit in Beerſheba, and propoſed a League, an Qath, or 
Covenant betwixt them. This was a public Tranſaction, or national League, 
in which they gave mutual Securities, that they would abſtain from all In- 
juries to each other, ſolemnly ratified by their mutual Oaths, v. 31. Here 
are ſeveral ceremonial Circumſtances taken Notice of by Mofes, as v. 30. 
Iſaac made them a Feaſt, and they did eat and drink, and in the Morning they 
fware to one another. Now ſuch a public Tranſaction between two Nations, 
would ſcarce have been accompliſhed, in any Age or Country where Writing 
was known, without Ex of Articles in Writmg ; for theſe would beſt 
preſerve an explicit Account of their mutual Engagements, and the Nature 
of their Alliance; and the Confederacy muſt ſoon become obſcure, when 
they had no Memorial of the Matter of it But there is no 
Intimation in the whole Narrative, of any Duplicates of written Articles, any 
Tables, Plates, or even Skins, exchanged; it was only a verbal Contract, tho 
as ſolemn as Oaths could make it. From all which we may conclude, that 
there was no Knowledge of Letters either in Phenicia or Canaan, at that Time. 
Vor. II. C SECT. 
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8 T. V. 
No Letters in Canaan or Syria, when Jacob went to Laban: 


HERE was no Knowledge of Letters in Canaan or in Syria, when» 
* went to, or when he came away from Laban; The Fathers of 
the Hebrew Nation in their unſettled State of Sojourning, travelled to fo- 
many different. Countries, that their Hiſtory brings us inted, in an inci- 
dental Way, with the Manners and Cuſtoms of moſt of the ancient Nations 
all around Canaan, in regular Succeſſion of Time.——To proceed then, to+ 
the Days of the Patriarch Jacob. He was fent by his Parents to Padan- 
aram, to take a Wife out of Laban's Family, Gen. xxviii. But Jacob went. 
in very different Circumſtances-from what J/aac had a in, on the like 
Occafion, There was a Grandeur in Alrabam's Meſſage, tho' agreeable to 
the Manners and Simplicity of the Age. But Jacob (probably. thro” the 
Emulation betwixt the two Brothers, and his being the younger) went in an 
obſcure Manner. But one would think that Jaac and Rebekah would have, 
at leaſt, wrote afectianately along with him, and expreſſed their own ardent 
Deſire of this Affinity. They could do no lefs than recommend 7Zhis Son as 
the Heir of the Family Bleſſing, to a kind Reception their Relations. 
This is what all Parents do, who know any thing of F7:ting; to recommend 
their Son as advantageouſly as poſſible, when going on a Defign of Marriage 
into the Family; and to fo great a Diſtance, that they could not expect any 
Opportunity of conferring about the Match. Had there been any Rnow- 
ledge of Zetters, or of portable Materials for Writing, then found out in 
Canaan, Jaac would certainly have wrote tenderly with his Son, on ſuch an 
Occaſion. And this is the only Caſe we have conſidered, in which there 
| would be any Neceſſity of regarding the Portableneſs of Materials. But 
there is not the kaſt Hint of any Letter which he had to deliver; and the 
Way of relating the. Story, implies the contrary. For Gen. xxix. 12. Facob- 
told Rachel who be was, and when he came to converſe with Laban, be told. 
Laban all theſe Things by Word of Mouth, concerning his Family and Affairs, 
which he could not with fuch icty be ſaid” to have done, if aac had 
1 | given an Account of it by Letter. But then deſcending with Jacob into 
| Syria, we ſhall, I think, fee Reafon to believe, that there was no Knowledge 
| of Letters in that Country at that Time. Faced appears to have been a Per- 
fon of Ingenuity and Application, an enterprizing Man, and of ſufficient 
Ambition, It can, therefore, ſcarce be ſuppoſed that he would have neg- 
lected fo ſurpriſing, and yet fo eaſy an Art, as that of Reading and Writing, 
if it was known there. ——He lived in Syria, at leaſt twenty Years, Gen. 
Xxxi. 38, During which Time, his Curioſity would have urged him to im- 
| prove 
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rove himſelf in any of their valuable Arts, unknown to him before. 
Nothing could be more amuſing to People in the Paſtoral Life, than Books, 
either of Piety or Speculation, of Hiſtory or Poetry. Had there been any 
ſuch Advantages, he would certainly have often relieved the tedious Hours, 
by ſach maſculine Amuſements, and recommended them to his Sons. And 
had it been ſo, it could not have been paſt over in ſuch profound Silence in 
ſo particular a Biography. We find accordingly, that when Laban and Fa- 
cob came to take Leave of each other, Gen. xxxi. 44. they made a Covenant, 
and ſet up a Memorial of it. In this Tranſaction were ſeveral Ceremonies 
obſerved, which we may ſuppoſe agreeable to the Cuſtoms of that Age. 
They raiſed an Heap of Stones on the Place, to be a Witneſs or Memorial 
of their Contract with each other. But the Contract was only verbal, as far 
as can be gathered from Moſes's Relation of it ——This Pillar and Heap of 
Stones was at a great Diſtance from either of them, and therefore could not 
be often viſited, as a Memorial of their Covenant, if there had been an In- 
fraction made on either Side. Duplicates of Articles mutually exchanged, 
muſt more effectually have anſwered their End, of aſcertaining the Terms of 
their Agreement, and preſerving the Memorial of them. And, if there might 
have been both the Mritten Covenant, and this Vitneſſing Pillar and Heap, 
yet they would ſcarce have choſen the leſs convenient Method of commemo- 
rating their Covenant, and neglected the more convenient one. And further, 
if this was the cuſtomary Way of ratifying, or ing the Memorial of 
their Contracts, it could have become a Cufom, only becauſe they had no 
better Way of recording them. They would not have made uſe of unin- 
ſcribed Heaps, if they ad the Knowledge of Hiſtoric Inſcriptions. Now 
from all theſe Particulars I argue, that there was no Uſe of Writing in Meſo- 
potamia, when Jacob came from thence, If it be faid that ſetting up ſuch 
memorial Heaps continued after the Uſe of Letters, as Toſh. iv. g. we may 
obſerve that, as this Cuſtom had prevailed before they knew Letters, it might 
on extraordinary Occafions, be made uſe of, afterwards, as a venerable ancient 
Practice, tho no longer neceflary.—— Again, if it was ſet up in the Midſt of 
Jordan, there would be no need of Inſcriptions, fince Men could not come 


near to read it. And laſtly, it might put Children upon Enquiry into the 
Meaning of it in After-ages, and then they had a written „out of 


which-to draw the neceflary Informations for their inquiſitive Youth, 


SECT. 
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3ECT. VL 
No. Letters in Jacob's Houſe when Joſeph was Sold. 


CO B s Family knew nothing of Vriting when Foſeph was ſold to the 
Bhbmaelites ; or — there were no portable Materials then known 
for d Uſe Had ſuch an Art been then underſtood; Joſeph's Brethren muſt: 
have been apprehenſive of their own Danger from it. For he might poſſibly, 
by ſome happy Accident or other, have found ſome Conveyance of a Letter 
to his Father; in which he might copiouſly explain the Secret of their unna- 
tural Uſage, in his own Hand - writing, which his mourning Parent could know 
to be 7 Now they, who were ca of ſuch ſavage Brutality, as to- 
think of deſtroying him, in. the Wantonneſs of Envy, would have been more: 
ſtimulated: to perpetrate the enormous Homicide, if they had been appriſed 
that there was any more Danger of their being diſcovered, by bis being fared. 
Bat ie doch aeg ar to have been either Tenderneſs to him, os Cuntiom as to 
themſelves, and their being detected; but perhaps chiefly their Auarice, 
which occaſioned his. being /old inſtead of being murdered. As he was ſold 
for a Slave, they might not fear his Return in Perſon. But a Slave might 
have wrote a Letter, had Writing been known ; as-is frequently done by Cap- 
tives now, from Countries far more diſtant than Canaan and Egypt. 
cannot therefore think, 
having an nity, ( 
for having the Secret Kept: 
Might, by ſome and. Incident or 


all theſe —— we. may infer that ch was no Knowledge of  Let- 
ters in Faceb's Family, when Jeſepb was fold. And here it. may be noted, 
that Toſeph was a favourite Son; and therefore would (doubtleſs) have all the 
Ad of Education that Jacub could give him. He was. himſelf a 
young Perſon. of ſingular Acuteneſs af Genius, and of uncommon Virtue, 
ſo that he would not have failed to get, or keep, all the Improvements, for- 
which he had an nity ; therefore we may y conclude - 
that, if Letters were taught, he would have learned them. Bat if Fo- 
did not know Letters, then Zacob himſelf did not. And as-he was edu- 
cated under Abraham, who was brought up under Tab, who was br 
up under Serug and Noah, whoſe Education was with Methuſelab, who might 
have long Intimacy with Adam; therefore there was no Knowledge of 
Letters in the World before Foſepb's Time, in that Line of Succeſſion from 
Noab to Tofeph. SECT. 
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SECT. VII. 
No Letters in Egypt at the Time of Joſeph's Preferment. 


"THERE was no Knowledge of Alphabetical Writing in Eav pr at the 
Time of TFoſeph's Preferment. The Moſaic Hiſtory having been 
filent, as to the Affairs of Egypt, from Abrabam 's going_thither, in the firſt 
memorable Famine, to this Period of TFofeph's-Settlement there; many Im- 
ey e in Arts might have been made; and particularly HF riting, might 
ve been invented here during this Period; tho” it had not yet arrived at Canaan, 
or Gerar, or Padan-aram, in which Places the Hebrew: Patriarchs had been 
moſt converſant —But I now. proceed to conſider the State. of. Learning in 
Egypt, as to this Point of Writing, | 
This Kingdom appears, from the Mofaic Hifory, to have been a conſider- 
able State, pretty early. Pharaoh had his Princes in Abram's Time, Gen. xii. 
1:5. and the Officers of the Palace in Foſepb's Time ſeem to have been con- 
ſiderably multiplied. There was the chief Butler and chief Baker, Gen, xl. 2. 
which however were, I think, but ſervile Offices at that Time. There was 
alſo a Captain of his Guards, or rather the chief Marſtal or Executioner ; and 
there was the King's Priſon, the Keeper of which ſeems to have been an 
Officer of Diſtinction. The Court was grown to conſiderable Luxury, for 
there were various Meats prepared by the Arts of Cookery for Pharaok's 
Table; and he was ſerved by Cupbearers, or Butlers, with his Wine. There 
was alſo ſome Magnificence and Splendor of Eguipage and Dreſi, for Foſeph, 
upon his Preferment, was to. ride in the ſecond Chariot, to be cloathed in 
eſtures of fine Linen, and have a gold Chain about his Neck, Gen. xli. 42, 
43—The King appears to have been an arbitrary Monarch, who had both 
the Lives and Fortunes of the People very much in his Power. For it ſeem- 
eth to have been the King's own arbitrary Act to execute the Baker, and re- 
ſtore the Butler ; and alſo to impoſe what Tax he pleaſed on all the People, 
as in ordering a fifth Part of the Produce of the Ground to be ed into 
Royal. Granaries. And this appears further by that. ſtrong Expreſſion, Gen. 
xli. 44. Lam Pharaoh, and without thee, ſhall.zo Man 11sT up bis HAu D 
or FooT in all the Land of Egypt.— In this incidental Way we have a pretty 
large Account. of the then prevailing Manners and Cuſtoms. of the Egyptians. 
And, the whole Narrative is thus far very natural and It is very 
natural: to. ſuppoſe that TFoſepb, when inveſted. with. ſuch high Authority, 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by ſome outward Marks of. Greatneſs and Honour, 
And we find, left any. Wound ſhould be given to his Authority, by his re- 
taining the Name of the Slave, the King. gave his new and powerful Mini- 
ſter a new Name, expreſſire either of great Capacity, as a Revealer of Secrets, 
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or of great Truſt and Dignity; which manifeſts, that the King gave hirn 
all Kind of Teſtimonials of his Royal Favour that were in his Power. And 
finally, to complete all, he married him into one of the noble Families of 
Egypt, to ſtrengthen his Authority by the Grandeur of this Alliance Now 
this is very natural and probable, and may be thought to be a ſufficiently 
complete Hiſtory, on Suppoſition that there was then 20 Knowledge or Uſe of 
Writing in the Egyptian Court; but tis greatly defe#:ve, if there was. For 
here was an Office erected of a new Nature, which was to be executed thro' 
the remozeft Corners of the Monarchy. In order to the Diſcharge of this 
Office with due Authority, there muſt have been a Neceſſity of an authentic 
Commiſſion, unexceptionably ſetting forth the Matter of it. The Letters con- 
veying ſuch extenſive and unuſual Powers, ſhould have been as Patent and 
expreſs as poſſible. But inſtead of any ſuch regular, written Commiſſion, we 
have an Account (Gen. xli. 41.) of Pharaoh's vERBAL Appointment of Jo- 
ſeph to this Work. See, I have ſet thee over all the Land of Egypt. Thou 
ſhalt be over my Hovuse, and according to Tuy WORD ſhall all my PeorLE 
be ruled —This is all the Commiſſion that appeareth. Now here it would 
be natural to expect that the King ſhould have added, I have accordingly 
* ordered my Secretaries to draw up an ample Commiſſion, to be figned with 
* my own Hand, ſealed with my Royal Signet, and atteſted by my princi- 
* pal Nobles.” But, inſtead of any Intimation of this Kind, we have a Sort 
of ceremonial Inveſtiture related in many Particulars, Verſes 42, 43. Pharaoh 
| took off his Ring from his Hand, and put it upon Joſeph's Hand; arrayed bim 
in Veſtures of fine Linen ; put a gold Chain about his Neck ; made him ride in the 

ſecond Chariot ; and they cried before him, Bow Tue KNEE. 

The Commiſſion was certainly more important to him who was to act by 
| Virtue of it, in the moſt diſtant Parts of the Kingdom, fince theſe Cere- 
| monies could only have been known at Court. And we cannot, I think, 
| have any Reaſon to imagine, that the Silence on this Head was owing to 
F Ineſs in the Hiſtorian. Moſes's Silence, who is fo accurate a Writer, 
and when he deſcends to ſuch minute Particulars, as the Ring, the Gar- 
ments, the Chariot, Chain and Proclamation, will amount to a Proof of our 
Point, that Letters were (probably) at that Time unknown in Egypt. 

But it may be alledged, in Way of Objection to our A 


rgument, that there 
is no Mention of any written Commiſſion when Daniel was promoted, tho 

| Writing was certainly then in Uſe, Dan. ii. 48. To this I reply, (1.) That 

| we have only a very ſhort Hiftory of his Promotion, without ton. of 
| any Ceremonies of Inveſtiture. But in eps Caſe, the whole Ceremonial 
| is related, and yet the Commiffion is omitted. Thoſe Particulars which, in 
the Nature of Things, muſt have been of the lea Importance, are related 

circummſtantially; and the mat important are not mentioned at all. (a.) It is 

| probable that Danie?s Bufinefs was chiefly in the Palace, to receive the Ac- 

counts of the-more itinerant Officers from the remote Provinces ; whereas 


Jae 
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Fojeph's was in all Parts of the Ki ,. where no 


thing but a written Com- 
miſſion along with bim could be fo ſatisfactory. However, (3.) I am here 


only conſidering the Writings of the fame Hiſtorian, Moſes, — that he, 
who ſo often mentions Writing after the Law, never doth it before. 


giving 
the Law : So that this Objection is not fo dire to the Purpoſe. 


| 8. E C T. VII 
No Uſe of Letters in Egypt at the new Serelement'of” re Lands, 


HERE was no Knowledge of Writing in Ehr at the new _ 
ment of the Lands, after the Famine was over. This Event ha 
pened under the Miniſtry of Jeſchb, and ſo was not much later than the 
other, Bat one would „that though Writing ſhould have been: 
omitted to be named as to /e 55 Commiſſion, yet fure it could not, with- 
out the greateſt Impropriety, have been paſſed over in Silence, when the 
Tenure of all the Lands in Egypt was new ſettled; and yet there is no Hint 
of it in the whole Narration. The vigilant Governor ſo faithfully executed 


his Commiſſion, that the Royal Granaries were copiouſly ſtored. Now this 


laborious Work could not be carried on privately, nor have we any Ground. 
to imagine, that the Reaſon of the King's — was at all concealed. 
Wherever Foſeph came for ſeven Years t er, every Man had Warning of 
the approaching Calamity ; and ſo might have treaſured up, after the Royal 
Example, what he could ſpare out of his own plentiful Crops. And doubt- 
leſs, there might be /eme ſuch private Repoſitories. But it is probable, the 
greateſt Part of the People were Unbelievers, as to the tic Intimation 
of the Famine. They might even deſpiſe this unuſual Sort of Care, as the 
Whim of this obſcure Stranger; who took the Advantage of the King's odd 
Dreams, to work. himſelf into ſuch an honourable Confidence with Pharaoh. 
A Perſon muſt have given it ſome ſuch Turn as this, or he muſt have been 
very indiſcreet,. not- to make ſome let Proviſion for himſelf: But in 
Fact, we find the Body of the had not properly Improved thoſe Sea- 
fons of Plenty ; for their own Stock was-ſoon and even the Egyp- 
tians thernſelves were reduced to the Neceflity of becoming Purcha- 
— the King's Granaries —As long as their Money laſted, we hear of 
ts; and I. apprehend they could not, with any Decency, com- 
plain, who had had foch fair Premonitions ef the Diftreſs, and 
might perhaps, rather have d with, than honoured: the Governor's 
unwearied Care, g the Fears of But when their Money was 
ſpent, and the Famine continued, to the Exchange of their 
Cattle ; and at laſt to the Sale of their Lands to the King, upon ſueh Condi- 
tions as were agreed upon berwixt the Governor and the "= 
indeed 
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indeed wonderful, that in a Seaſon of ſuch general Calamity, there ſhould 
be no Mutinies or In i and yet we meet with no Mention of any in 
all this critical Miniſtry. As the Diſtreſſes of this waſting Famine continued, 
the People, inſtead of fretting at Foſeph's Care of the Royal Wealth, grate- 
fully acknowledged his Paternal Goodneſs, Ger. xlvii. 2 5. They ſaid, thou haſt 
ſaved our Lives, ue will be Pharaoh's Servants. They were pleaſed both with 
the Care in providing it, and the equal Manner of the Diſtribution. How 
amiably equitable muſt the Conduct of this great Man have been! and how 
difintereſted in the whole, who could pleaſe all Parties, in ſuch a Scene of 
exquiſite Diſtreſs, and bring them all in general, to ſo cool, ſo unreſenting 
a Compliance with this Alienation of their reſpective Poſſeſſions, according to 
ſtipulated Proportions! ' _'* = 
But now, as all the Tenures of the Lands in Egypt underwent ſo great a 
Change, it is natural to expect that there ſhould be numerous Conveyances 
and Surrenders. Moſt of the Lands, which were held in ſome Sort of Pro- 
before, were now transferred to the Crown, on certain Conditions ; 
which Tranſaction demonſtrates that they had ſome Property in them before; 
for if they caxld ſell, they had ſomething of their own to diſpoſe of. On 
this extraordinary Revolution, one would expect to hear of great Employ- 
ment for Secretaries, or Engravers, to draw Deeds, when ſo many new Titles 
were to be ſettled. So vigilant a Governor would ſcarce have neglected 
either the King or the People, fo far as to have left the People of Egypt with- 
out proper, authentic Evidence of their Property in, and Title t their Eſtates, 
which remained to them ; nor to have left the King without due Evidence of 
his Claim to the Royal Proportion in ſo great a Change. Yet we hear of no 
written Inſtrument public or private, not ſo much as one general Record, or 
Magna Charta of Egypt, which might be the general Evidence, that a fifth 
Part was reſerved to the Crown, when he put the old Proprietors in Poſſeſ- 
ſion of their old Premiſes, with this neu annual Rent | 
Though it is not my dire& Buſineſs in this Argument, to animadvert on 
this Hiſtory, or the Character of the Miniſter, yet as it falls in my Way, I 
may juſt remark, that there doth not appear any Signs of a Spirit of Oppreſ- 
fion or Tyranny, in this extenſive Bargain with the Land-h of Egypt. 
For (:.) It is plain, that Pharaoh could, by his own own arbitrary Preroga- 
tive, take a fifth Part of their Produce for his own Uſe ; for otherwiſe there 
would have been ſome Complaints. Or, (2.) The Corn might have been 
purchaſed , in that Seaſon of great Plenty ; and the People in 
were willing to {el}, which gave the Governor the eaſy Opportunity of filling 
bis Magazines. Tho' I think the former was more probably the Caſe —— 
Now, if it was ſo, Joſeph, at the End of the Famine, (which could not be ſaid 
to be of his procuring) did not leave the People in worſe Circumſtances than 
he found them. For he fixed them in the Poſſeſſion of their oum Lands, 
anly loaded with the Incumbrance of an annual Rent-Charge of a fifth "ox. 
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If they had a bad Civil Conſtitution, when he came into Truſt, this could 
not be his Fault; and when the Calamities of the Famige were over, this 
pious and potent Governor retained ſuch Influence, as to reſtore to the People 
their Liberties and Eſtates, only reſerving te the King, who was the Pro- 
prietor of all the Corn, as a ffated Tax or Tribute of Vaſſalage, double Tenths, 
as Mr. Stackbouſe calls it, out of the Produce of thoſe reſtored Lands. And 
there was probably this further public Spirit in that Action, that Fo/eph made 
this Tax a permanent Thing, in Lieu of all arbitrary Taxations. 


8 C T. IX. 
No Writing when the Hebrews ſertled in Gothen. 


I ſeems probable, that there was no Uſe of Letters in Egypt, or Syria, 

or Canaan, when the Hebrew Colony was ſettled in Goſhen. This would 
plainly require ſome Sort of Title, and the Hebrews would defire as good a 
one as that Age afforded ; and Fo/eph would procure them as valid a Con- 
firmation of the Royal Grant, as was cuſtomary there. 'Tho' Foſeph was 
not an intereſted, or avaricious Man ; yet he was a very ſagacious and pru- 
dent one; and therefore would have taken Care to have ſecured the Grant 
to his Father's Houſe, by all Sorts of cuſtomary Evidence ; that they might 
not be liable to an arbitrary Expulſion, according to the various Humours 
of his Succeſſors in Power. Now we find that he procured them Poſſeſtons 
in Goſhen, Gen. xlvii. 11, 27. Verſes. And they never, under all their Op- 
preſſions, were removed afterwards ; for they reſided in Goſhen to the laſt, 
Exod. viii. 22. —ix. 26. 

And yet, here is the like Silence, as to any written Grant, or Charter, in 
this Settlement of the J7aelites. in Goſhen, as in the New Settlement of the 
Egyptians own Lands, in the other Parts of the Kingdom. It is ſtill amazing 
that, on no proper Occafion whatſoever, in ſettling Properties, as to Natrves 
or Foreigners, confirming either Safes or Grants, there ſhould be no Mention 
of the only convenient, or however the moſt convenient, Method of aſcertain- 
ing Titles, even that of Writings. * 25 

Toſeph lived many Years after, in great Dignity and Authority. He was 
30 Years old, when he firſt came into Power, and therefore muſt have been 
44 when the Famine. ended. He lived 66 Years after that, for he died 
when he was 110 Years old ; and ſeems to have maintained his Credit and 
Significancy io the laſt, ee 

After the Death of Foſeph, we have but a very ſhort Account either of the 
Egyptian or Hebrew Nation, or indeed, of any People under Heaven, in the 
= Writings; ſo that few Incidents. accur to aid us in tracing the Know- 


of Writing. Here is ſd great a Chaſm in this Period of Miſtory, that we 
Vorl. II. lt | cannot 
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cannot gather, by any Circumſtances here related, whether the Art of Wri- 
ting was found out in this obſcure, and unactive Period, or not. 

The Hebrews continued in Goſhen till Joſepb's Death, probably with the 
full Approbation of the Natives; tho I apprehend this happened in a new 
Reign. —But the World was now filling faſt with Inhabitants, and it is pro- 
bable, that fo great a Company as the Hebrews muſt be grown to, at the 
Time of Foſeph's Death, could not well remove to any Part of Canaan, 
where they could find Room to ſettle i in, by Conqueſt ; and therefore 
muſt willingly ſtay on the Crown Lands in Goſhen, where TFoſeph had ſet- 
tled them, and which they had by 2 from _ Crown, It was not be- 
cauſe they were ſo obſtinately fond o t, as the moral Philoſopher feigns, . 
but becauſe they could not guretly hed. and might not be ſtrong nad 
for Conqueſt. Foſepb, on his Death-bed, puts them in Mind that Canaan: 
was the Country intended by Providence for their ultimate Settlement ; and. 
gives Order his own Remains being conveyed thither ; but doth. 
not intimate that they could have any Thoughts of removing at that Time, 
Gen. I. 24, 25. Now we have no Hint of any Vriting, of this Order or Re- 
queſt, tho' it was to be executed by their Poſterity, who were then unborn, 
and with whom it would have been to have left ſuch. a Memorial of. 
his dying R , which none who heard. him muſt live to perform, there- 
fore no #7:ting then in Egypt. * 


SECT. X 
Mo Letters in Egypt when the Oppreſpons began: 


HERE was no of Letters when the Oypreſſomt began. 
Al that is faid of them for ſome Time is, that their Numbers re- 
increafed, till at laſt the Egyprians began to look 2 
an Eye of Jealouſy. A new King aroſe that knew not 7 e 

rr ned, RR 
this was a native King, x” ay” ay whereas there is no Founda- 
tion to determine either Way from Words. 80 that we cannot con- 
clade, as to our main Point, whether this Art of Vriting, which-was not 


Bnown i 8 4 
D —̃ Ki, 


this new King. 
Thew me Joke, Brad i. 7,8. rns 
conquering Foreigner, it is plain that was no Hiſtory 
fir of tr Monarchy 3 If there had been any Sort of written 
— Records of ſingular and memorableEvents, it would have 
rn poli hn 6 —— — have been 
Anh if they had been recorded, 6— — 


or a 
Af, 
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the King ſhould be. unacquainted with them, ſo as to juſtify this iro 


ion, 4 NEw King aroſe, who KNEW NOT Fo 
conclude, that no Hiſtory was to be written at — in Egypt. 

But tho this Pharaoh was a Native, H Prince, yet this Relation 
might be true, that he new NoT Joſepb, on Suppoſition that they had no 
ritten Hiſtory among them; conſidering the Diſtance from the Famine 
to the Beginning of the Oppueſſion i in this new Reign. 

The King who was on the Throne when Jacob came into Egypt, was a 
much gounger Perfon than Jacob, for Faceb bleſſed Pharaoh; F and this 
was an ancient Piece of Reſpect paid by the younger to aged Perſons, to re- 
verence their Bleſſing, whatever Difference there was m their Rank and 
Condition. But he might be elder than Foſeph, and die before him. The 
Prince Royal, who was brought up at Court, might be very well acquaint- 
ed with the Merit of fo able a — 9 had ſo long and proſ- 
perouſly conducted the public Affairs in this Prince's Minocky. Bat 
when he came to the Throne, he being ſurrounded with younger Courtiers, 
and Jaſepbh perhaps being retired from Buſineſs, bis Memory might inſenſibl 
leflen, and in a third or fourth Succeſſion, he might not be much ſpoken of, 
and there would de none alive, who could relate any of the wonderful 
Tranſactions of this extraordinary Miniſtry, of their own Knowledge. It is 
therefore very probable that they might know little of Zo/eph in this new 
Reign. What ſhould we now know of our King James I. or Charles I. 
Reigns, without Books and written !“ ? 


8 E CT. XI. 


No Letters in Egypt when the Sanguinary Edicts were — 


ADD, finally, pets oginſt the Hebrews were pabiin when the ſeye- 
ral Sanguinary Edicts againſt the Hebreus were I own it is 
in Goſhen, to 
r But this u lan, that theſe Jea- 
Toufies did not commence were become conſiderable, and even 
. for their Numbers, 82 7 Accordingly, this new King, a 

1 alarms his own People in theſe Words, Exod. 
ks Par are more and mightier than we. We necd not take this as 
A hens but only as an ex ting Repreſentation or EN on 
fiderable Strength and Numbers. But it wbuld have had no 
it, had thoy not been augmented to a great Multitude. We fee that, —— 


D 2 any 


3 perhaps, be for interpreting the n thus, [ He tnew, i. e. he ap- 
11 be bad not that A cen and for him and his worthy Aft that 
4 hed had ; and therefore he would not treat the Kindred of Fo/eph 


de kindly. If that Interpretation ſhould be allowed, our Argument here would loſe its Force. 
* Gen. xlvii. 7, 9. 


I 


not eaſy to determine the Diſtance of Time from their 
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any War happens betwixt near equal Powers, a ſmaller Power revolting, or 
Joining the other, may turn the Scale. And all that Pharaoh. feared, was 
their eſcaping, not their attaining Dominion, Exod. i. 10. 

It was * theſe Jealouſies of thei? Numbers, that the Plans of Oppreſ- 
ſion were formed. And when increaſing the Severities of their Servitude did 
not leſſen their Increaſe in Numbers, the King proceeded to thoſe Sanguinary 
Ediets, for deſtroying the Male Children in the Birth, But in the whole 
Narrative there is no Intimation of a written Edict, it was all enjoined by 
verbal Orders from Pharaoh, Exod. i. 15, 16. And the King of SPAKE 
to the Hebrew Midwives, and HE SAID unto them, When you do the Off 
o a Midwife to the Hebrew Women, $4 it be a Son, then you- ſhall R 

ut the Midwives feared God, and did not as the King COMMANDED — 
When their Diſobedience was made known to Pharaoh. Here was again only 
a verbal Remonſtrance with them, on their Non-execution of his verbal Or- 
ders, before given them. 

When the cruel Injunctions to the Midwives were not complied with, then 
Pharaoh CHARGED all his own People, sAvIN o, every Son that is born, you 
ſhall caſt into the River. But here again, is a like Silence as to any written 
Order or Command. And, methinks, it is very ſurpriſing, that the King 
ſhould take the Trouble of ſo many verbal Orders, and ſo many Meſſages, 
firſt to the Midwives, and then to his own People, if he had any Knowledge 
of Letters, for thoſe would have been a much more compendious, and more 
expeditious, and more diffuſive Publication of this inhuman Decree. | 

So that now upon a Review of the Moſazc Hiſtory, from the Creation down 
to this memorable Period, the Beginning of the Hebrew Oppreſſions in 
Egypt, it will, Ithink, appear pobable in the higheſt , that there 
was no Knowledge of Writ: , to which the Moſaic Hiſtory 

extends, And ſuppoſe now that t tel Egyptian Cruelties might begin about 
Mofes's Birth, then it will be brought down to within about eighty Years of 
_ the Henne, for Moſes was eighty Years old. when he led the Armies of 

aet out of E 
FR are a lthoed: -at that Point of Time, which I think may be juſtly 
called the Birth-day and the Origin of Letters, For we have not only a clear 
Account of the certain Uſe of Writing in Moſes's Time, but alſo of one cer- 
tain * of it, the miraculous. Prin the Two Tables of the Law. 


a 


' 


SECT. 
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Gr. lt 
Objeftion as to the Silence of Hiftorians, confidered. 


Obje. Dur there is one Objection which may be made to this Argu- 

D ment, which I muſt. more fully diſcuſs, viz. That the Silence 
of Hiſtorians doth not amount to a Proof that there were no ſuch Arts or 
Cuſtoms in the Ages and Countries of which. they wrote, merely becauſe 
thoſe Hiſtorians never mention them... 

Anfw. 1. Town that in any fingle Narration of any ave Keene, there maighe 
be many Particulars omitted which really did happen, We cannot determine 
what an Author ſhould have ſet down, or what he ſhould have omitted, not 
what be might think. the moſt important Circumſtances belonging to his 
Sto 

ow But if one and the ſame Author writeth on a great Farzety of Subjects, 
each of which give him very natural and proper Occaſions for mentioning-any 
particular Cuſtom or Art, and yet he always omitteth it, for a certain Period 
in his Hiſtory; but if after that Period, the ſame Writer ſcarce ever omitteth 
mentioning the ſame Cuſtom, on any proper Occaſion, is it not plain that 
this Author thought it a Matter of Im ce? How can we account for 
this Conduct in the ſame Author, on any other Foot but this, that the Cuſtom 
was not known in that Age and Country whoſe Tranfactions he writeth of, 
where he doth not mention it; but that it was known in the following Period, | 
in = Tranſactions of which; he ſo frequently doth _ it? 

If ſeveral Hiſtorians write Volumes on one Subject; as for Inſtance, 
_ the ancient Wars, and in all their Accounts of Afatic; African, or 
European Wars for 3 or 4000 Years, there be an entire Silence about Fire- 
Arms or great Ordnance ; fo that in none of their Stratagems in the Fielq, 
for annoying or defending Camps, there be the leaſt Hint of Cannonading; 
or in their Sieges, of Bombardments, or Mining, or Battering; would not 
this Silence be admitted as a full Proof, that ed was at.thoſe Times, no Uſe 
of Fire-Arms in War? in; if an Author writes the of Eu- 
ropean Wars in the 17th or 18th Centuries of the, Chrifian Era, . and relates 
the Heroic Atchievements of the Patriot Houſe of Naſſau, or & Adele 
bus; or the Bravery of Turenne, or Cromwell ; or the later Triurophs of the 
Great Duke of Marlborough, and the Prince of Savoy, and our other modern 
Heroes; and every where mentions Cann , Bombazdments, and Small- 
Arme by Land, and all the like terrible A $.in, Naval Wars: But 
neuer , mentions darting the Javelin, Flights of Arrows, or, any thing of 
Archery. Wenig not this Silence amoynt to a Prof. that theſe Arms 
were wholly diſuſed, in. theſe modern 3 to apply this 1. 


| known, there is 
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for the Illuſtration of the Caſe in Hand, hg ag ty ers, ſince ſo many 
natural Occafions occur in the Moſaic Hiſtory, for the Mention of Writing, 
on all which Occaffors it is moſt proper to be made Uſe of, and generally is 
made ule of, where Letters are known; and yet is not once mentioned on 
any one of them ; Doth not this Silence of Mofes amount to a ſtrong Pre- 
ſumption, that Letters were then wholly unknown, as in the Caſe of Fire- 


Arms in ancient Wars? 
Hiſtories, after Alphabetical Writing was 


So again; if in all our Literary 
Mention of Inſcriptions, on Plates and Columns 
of Braſs and Marble, and of Manuſcripts on Paper, Parchment, and other 
Materials, and yet no Mention of PRINTING once occurs, before the 1 
Century; and yet Printing is ſcarce ever omitted to be mentioned afterwards, 
when Literature is ſpoke of; would not this profound Silence for 5000 
Years together, and this fr Mention of it after the 1 5th Century, 
amount to a Proof, thar the Art of Printing was unknown before that Age; 
even though we bad no other Information of the Time of its Invention but 
this, that we never hear of it before, and frequently — frog 
Age ?—So I fay, in parallel Reaſoning, fince Mofes never mentions Writs 

on any Occaſion whatſoever, in an Hiſtory of 2 500 Years, before the Law; 
and yet mentions it about twenty Times, in the Hiftory of forty Years, after 
the Law, this fingular Conduct in fo accurate an Hiſtorian, cannot well 


be accounted for on any other Suppoſition but this, cher Wining war lo 
vered about the Time of giving the Law. 


CH A P. HL 
Letters diſcovered to Moſes by Revelation. 


Now proceed to a farther 1 „ vis. That the Art of Writing 
was imparted, 2 4 by Divine Revelation. This 
T ſhall attempt to prove by the Arguments following. 1. * 
the very Letter of he ic Hiſtory. „ prepared, and 
had e upon them, and wk into the Hand of 
Me” perfectly finiſhed and com Exod. 18. And be gave unto 
Cm fr ped bore SIE IT op 
Tabs of Tofimany, Tables Stone, WRITTEN WITH THE FINGER OP 
Gop. And this was to 2 Promiſe made to Moſer before, Exod. 
XXiv. 12. nd the Ford fuid weve Motes, come up to Me into the Mount, and 
BE THERE ; and I will give thee Tables of Stone, and & Law, and Command- 
ments, warcn I naye WRITTEN. 80 that Moſes had no Hand in writing 
them. No doubt, Moſes could have been miraculouſly taught to write them, 
as well as to read chem. Bar the Matter of Fact is relate otherwiſe, and I 
can 
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can perceive no Reaſon why we ſhould reject this plain Account, when there 
are no Circumſtances in it that put any Vn Faith. 

2. When the firſt Tables were broke, tho' Moſes was directed to prepare 
two other Tables {ke the Firſt, the Similitude of which he might eaſily re- 
member ; yet they were again miraculoufly inſcribed, Exod. xxxiv. 1. and 
Deut. x. 4. And I humbly think it is not probable that this Inſcription would' 
have been miraculouſly repeated, if Mofes could have perf it himſelf, if 
he had learned the Art of Writing before, either in the Egyptian Court, 
where he was educated in all their Learning, or among the frabians with 

3. We never find, in the Courſe either of common or extraordinary Pro- 
vidence, that God interpoſes to perform any Thing for us, which in the Uſe 
of our own. Powers, we car do ourfelves. In the whole ' ſettled Courſe of 
Nature, or common Providence, what we can do, we are to do, and what 
we cannot, God doth for us, by what Inftruments he thinks fit. The Sun is 
endued with a prolific Heat ; the Earth hath its convenient Surface, of ſuch 
a mouldy, unadhering Compoſition, as to be apt to receive the Grain into its 
fruitful Boſom; Water has theſe Qualities that make it capable of Rarefaction, 
ſo as to become ſpecifically lighter than Air, and ſo to float till the proper 
Time of its Condenſation into Showers or Dews; which, tho' a Suc 
of Wonders; is no Miracle. All this neceſſary A tus is out of our Power; 
this therefore, God in his Providence pr or us. But them we can, by 
the Powers he hath beſtowed on us, till and plow the Ground, and clean. 
and prepare, and ſow the Seed ; and when we have done this, the Laws of 
Vegetation perform the reft. It ſprings up and enlarges without our Help, 
according to the Vegetable Laws. But Weeds ſpring up and grow along with 
it, which would depauperate or choak the Corn; theſe we can, and there- 
fore we muſt pluck up. Here again we ſtand ſtill, and it grows, fills and 

ripens without our Aid: But as ſoon as they can, aur Powers come in again, 
in reaping and gathering in, and in all fabſequent Offices neceffary, till 
it comes in Bread to our Tables Nature and Providence are analogous in 
their Operations, for they are but the Divine tions in different Views. 


And accordingly, we never have any Miracles wrought for us, but when 
they are nece 


J, or the beſt that can be done in given Circamſtances. Thus 
when Writing was taught in this Primitive Pattern df it, in the two-Tables ; 
when the. Alphabet was fixed, and the Art of compounding thaſe literal - 
—_—_— ene miraculous or Di une 
Writing.  himfelf, after this, wrote every other Law and Statute, us 
4. Another Confideration that may induce us to believe that #riting was 

ted to the World, is ths, that the Stare of the World: 
was fuch as to nd more in need of this' Help, than any Titne before. For 
all the Original 'Traditions were become very obſcure by Length of a; 
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the gradual Shortening of Life. There was a Neceſſity 


22 1 of their 
being repeated, or however ** up ee, ecorded more authentically, and 
ve proved 


at large before.) And as 
Art of FF ring it js congruous to our moſt 
L= „to think that he might graciouſly 

afford our Race ſuch a ſeaſonable ſapernatu * Afi in ths ee . 
F 1 There was s Digzne e n en w ter Sta- 
bility in thei Knowledpe e their Duty in Hin, and to pre- 
ferve them from Idolatry, Now the moſt effectual Way to preclude the 
Neceſſity of its being repeated, or revealed over again in every Age, was to 
ee EE ch it th altoge- 
ther worthy of to reye t Art hy w uc 12 Lew. ht 
be beſt preſerved, . ptomulged for the Knowledge of Na Wy 
alſo the Hiſtory of all the Miracles, by which the Divine Legation of the 
Publiſher of theſe Laws was unanſwerably proved at the Time of Publication. 


in ſome more permanent Way; {as 
Mankind had not found out 


venerable Notions of the 


Arg CHAP. IV. 


hs . never mentioned beni the Law, are rarely 
omitted, on any proper 3 after che Law, in the 
Books of N Moſes. N Ar 


Y ſecond Argnanent. 0 det Writing was 9 before the 
e : That tho it is never once mentiohed 
11 on any natural Occaſion, after 
the giving of the Law, in all the Books of Moſes. 1 
SR I have met with two Difficulties, tho enn, 
e eat N | 
W 50 „ s E CT. 2 
the ff Qt, arifng from Exod. xvii. 14 
n, Bad nk 14: dud th Lord fed Mok: 


al in 2 Book, and xEBEARSE IT in 4 
pur out the hs pany Lone 


o 


55 b Day 


ann SI 


or Fee, Mor 
Ft 
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(1.) To this I reply, That it is not probable that Mojes could write any 
Letters, property ſo called, at that Time, before he had received the Tables, 
| for the Reaſons given above; he could not then obey this Order, if it was 
then given, and therefore it is not probable that it was ther: given. (2) No- 
thing is more common than Diſlocations in ſmall Inſtances, not only in the 
beſt human Writings, but alſo in the facred Volumes themſelves. And yet 
they do not confound: the Order of Time, or the Series of Events. This 
Action at Repbidim was before their Coming to Sinai. But the Command for 
recording it, is ſet down, when the Hiſtory of the Action itſelf is related in 
its Order of Time. Now there is no great Inaccuracy in Hiſtory, in ſetting 
down together, all the principal Circumſtances belonging to any one Matter 
or Event ; tho' there may be ſome Diſtance of Time betwixt thoſe Circum- 
ſtances happening. For this Method may prevent returning to the 8 
again, after it has been once related fo fu 8 
to this good Rule of Hiſtory, tho Moſes might receive this to re- 
cord in Writing this firſt Military Tranſaction, not at the very Time of the 
Battle, but ſome Time after the Event, i. e. when he was inſtructed in the 
Art of Writing ; yet that very Command might be here ſet down proleptically, 
to render the whole Narrative concerning the Amalekites more complete. 
(3.) It is faid that Moſes was to write down this Story, and rehearſe it to 
Yoſhuah ; for this Reaſon, that God would utterly blot out the Name of Amalek 
from under Heaven. Now it could hardly be needful to command the Re- 
hearſal of this Story to Jeſbuab, at that Time, who himſelf commanded in 
the Battle, for he muſt have had a very perfect Knowledge of it then. But 
this Rehearſal would be very proper, perhaps near forty Years after the Action, 
and when Jeſbuab was nominated General; eſpecially to put him in Mind of 
one particular Service he was to take Care of, even the total Abolition of the 
Amalekites —— That 


noy. Lie 

for this Decree for the Exciſion of the Amaletites, They had, no 

beard of the wonderful Appearances 
Nation; and they, either out of an Atheiftical, or Idolatrous e of 
Almighty ; either difbelieving a Providence, or truſting in their on 
Gods, attacked the People in the Fatigue of the March, or in a Senſe of theis 
Want of Water in that Place; hoping that, in theſe Circumſtances, they 
might overthrow and baffle their Confidence in Fehbovab. This profane 


Im- 


ty. 
* It may be ſappoſed, eln was given 
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:mmediately after the Battle, that. it was a prophetic Intimation of a new At, 
which God would, in due Time, inſtruct him in; and: that then be ſhould 
record this, among many other Particulars, when he had attained to that 
Skill of Writing. So that this would not amount to a Proof of his know- 
ing Letters at that Time, tho the Command for Writing were immediately 
ſubſequent to the Victory. ales s finer Amount, that 
this Command was given, after Jaſmab was appointed: Generel. 

 Objeft. 2. The ſecond and þrincipel „that has occurred to me, 

Paten and Rae K. Na —— before — 

Mojes's Vriting an Book, 
received the Tables, even the fr Time. F. z. 7 
ple all the Words of the Lord, and all the fudgments. F. 4. And Moſes waorr 
ALL the Words of the Lord. F. 7. And he took the Book of the Covenant, and 
read in the Audience of the . And yet after all this, it is aid, v. 12. 
The Lord ſaid to Moſcs, come up ts Me into the Mut, and be there, and I 
WILL give thee Tables of Stone, and a Ru which I navs WITTEN. 
4 ry a ſhall, ff, confider diſtinctly all the 

imes of Mer Going up into the Mount. ſecondly, attempt 
count e hw. which ke © to on Ae ie he lg of | 
Eu. xxiv: 


8 E CT. II. 
The ſecond Objeftion from Exod. xxiv. 3, 4, 7- fly chu 


= : firſt Time of his Going up is mentioned, Exod. nix. 3. And 
3 and the Lord. called to bim out of the Moun- 
removed from Repbidim, and camped before the 
> e this Bratton BARE creſt e op It was to receive the 
Propoſals from God to the , for their being taken (in a peculiar 
dente) into Covent with the Moſt High God ; God, in this firſt 
refereh to the miraculous Deliverance be had youchiafed to ther, as an Ar- 
gument to induce to a Veneration for his Propoſals, and ſums 
Terms the fingular Advantages, which ſhould redound to 8 
is ſpecial Union to God : And, finally, ſubjoineth te fixed Conditions of 
enjoying thoſe national Favoars, even univerſal Obedience to whatever he 
ſhould afterwards command, Ver 4, 5, 6.—— Moſes, on his coming down, 
conveneth the Elders of the Nation, v. reports to them what he had 
oe hom te Lord and they es ved Conſent to th 


general Overtures. 
2. Mofes's ſecond up, was effer this Anſwer to the divine als 
Foc hee, to make a it were a Report of it in Form, Exod. xix. 8, 9. 


Bat 
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But doubtleſs, this ſecond Going up was by divine Order and Direction. It 
was at this Time when Moſes went up to return the Words of the People to the 


Lord, that Fehovab further his Councils to his choſen Miniſter, in 
v. 9. Lo, I come unto thee in a thick Cloud, that the People may bear, when I 
ſpeak unto thee, and believe thee for ever. At the ſame Time, or in the 
ſame Interview, God commands Moſes to go down and ſanctify the People, 
to prepare them for a ſpecial Interview on the third Day, v. 10. All this 
Order relateth to the pronouncing the Ten Commandments, which were the 
only Laws delivered in the Audience of the People. All the Circumſtances 
of this whole Tranſaction were the moſt awful and tremendous ; ſuch as 
were fitted to ſtrike them-with the moſt profound and laſting Reverence, 
both for the Lawgiver and the Law. Moſes, having received DireQtions, 
goes down, and ſanctifieth the People. He ordereth them to devote them- 
felves to religious Meditations, to raiſe Devotion in their own Hearts, as boys 
as to take Care of all neceſſary outward Purifications ; that fo they _—_ 
in the moſt reſpetful and religious Tr oe poſlible; and hs wait —. 
ſhould be ſummoned to a nearer Approach by the Si the ly 
Sound of the Trumpet, v. 14,— On the Morning of the third Day the awful 
Signals begun. The Energy of the Divine Majeſty- produced ſuch tremen- 
dons A ces, in the Darkneſs of the Cloud, the terrible Lightnings 
flaſhing it, and blazing round the Summit of the Mount ; the Thun- 
ders dreadful Cracks, and the 8 and Convulfions of the whole Moun- 
tain, 2s put the Camp into unſ Confternation. Then the heavenly 
Heralds fommon the Tribes, FT. but loud 
and terrible above all human Expteſſion. This having been intimated before, 
to be the Signal, Moſes leads out the trembling Nation to the appointed 
2 r the Lax. 
$ third Going up was at me, by divine Command, | 
nee 1 think, by ire Command) v.36 
the Lond called Moles to the Top of ihe , and Moſes went up. For ſome 
he TL. 4 22 like the Herald's Voice to awake the 
Stay at this Time was very ſhort ; for God, 
* — — tempt them to be- 
the Bounds prefered, baftens Moſes down, u. 21. to prevent the 
90 Of , and to renew the Ririeft Onders for oblGrving the 
- 24. Yet here is an expreſs Promiſe that he und Ae 
ime, ande e INEs 
there enſued a ſudden awful Silence, after this ma- 
| dice, pronounced the Ten Commandments, 
4 ing of this Promulga- 
2 18 


* 8 - 
* — 
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is very * that, during the Promulgation of the e, and at the 
Time of their Retreat to the Camp, Moſes was not in the Cloud of Glory; 
for he was ſo near the People, that they could either call or to him, 
Exod. xx. 19. They ſaid unto him, ſpeak thou with us, and we will bear. And 
he encourageth them with ſeaſonable Explications of all theſe tremendous Ap- 
pearances, and that they were not for Deſtruction, but for binding them to 
an eternal Steadineſs of Obedience, which they were now to pauſe and think 
on, v. 20, And here it ſeemeth plain to me, that the Correſpondence for 
that Day ended. And ſo it is explained, Deut. v. 22. Theſe Words he ſpake 
to all your Aſſembly out of the Cloud, &c. axD HE ADDED NO MORE. 
But now, as I apprehend, the Hiſtory ſet down, Exod. xx. 21. Moſes drew 
near unto the thick Darkneſs where God was. And that, Exod. xxiv. 13,15, 
18 Verſes. And alſo that, Deut. v. 3 1. do each of them refer to one and the 
ſame preciſe Action, or Going up of Moſes, For (1.) Tho' it be related in fo. 
cloſe Connection with the People's deſiring that Moſes ſhould go up alone, 
Exod. xx. 21. yet it certainly muſt have required more Time for the Execu- 
tion of this. Deſire, than is here intimated. Moſes, and the People too, muſt 
certainly waz? till they knew the Iſſue of this Propoſal, or Requeſt of Moſes's 
Going up ALONE. Moſes himſelf dared not have preſumed to go up, with- 
out Permifſion or Direction. (2.) We have an Account, Deut. v. 23, 24, 25, 
and 27th Verſes, of the Elders meeting together and coming to Moſes, and. 
of a long Conference betwixt them, and of their defiring that all further 
Laws might come to them thro' his Hands. Now all this TranſaQtion was 
after their retreating, or going afar off, and before Moſes could go up, and 
muſt require ſome Time. And (3.) It appears farther, from v. 28. that 
what we before. conjectured, was true, that. Moſes dared not go up, accord- 
ing to their Requeſt, without extraordinary, or divine Direction. But in 
this-28cþ ver. it is related, that he had a Revelation of God's Purpoſe of calling 
bim dp. The Lord beard the Voice of your Words, and ſpale unto me— 
Stani thou here by. Me, and Twill ſpeak unto thee all the Commandments, Sta- 
kutes and Fudgments, which thou alt teach them. This Revelation was made 
to him, while he was among them; and before he was actually called up to 
the Mount the fourth Time. But tho the heavenly Correſpondence might, 
this Day, end with the. audible Proclamation of tbe Decalogue, and Moſes 
icht not immediately go up, yet, as it was in ſuch cloſe Connection with 
their Fears and Requeſt, it is ſet down, Exad xx. 21. as if he had imme- 
diately gone up into the Cloud. So that here is. an evident Anticipation, 
Exod. xx. 21. | L | 
4. The fourth Time of Mofs's Going up was that which is more diſtinctly 
related, Exod. xxiv, 1, 2. and Verſes 13, 15, 18. And be ſaid to Moſes, come 
1% wnto the Lord, thou and Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, and 70 of the Elders, 
and Moszs atone foal come. near the Lord. This. was agreeable to their 
Requeſt ; and Aaron's geing with Moſes, was according to a Promiſe, Exod. 
XIX. 
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xix. 24. which looks as if Aaron was to accompany him the firſt Time of his 
being called up. But this Going up muſt certainly be by expreſs Order, as 
to the Time. Now there doth not appear any Order for Mofes's going into 
the Mount, after the audible Publication of the Ten Commandments, till this, 
which is ſet down, Exod. xxiv. 1, 2. But in this Order, all the Circum- 
ſtances agree. Aaron goeth up with him, according to the former Promiſe, 
to a certain Diſtance ; Moſes goeth alone beyond thoſe Limits, according to 
the People's Defire ; and agreeable to the very ſhort anticipated Account of 
it, chap. xx. 21. Moſes drew near to the thick Darkneſs where God was ; 
where, in the Energy of his Preſence, he was peculiarly manifeſt. This 
Going up is more diſtinctly related, as to the Ends of divine Wiſdom, in 
theſe miraculous Interviews, Exed. xxiv. 12. And the Lord ſaid unto Moſes, 
Come up to Me in the Mount, and nx THERE, and I will give thee Tables of 
Stone, and a Law, and Commandments, which I nave wRit TEN, that thou 
mayeft teach them. Now Moſes going up at this Time, was in order to re- 
ceive the Laws; and his being there for ſome Time, was for the greater So- 
lemnity, and that he might have Time to fix it in his Memory. This was 
the firſt forty Days Stay in the Mount; in which Space of Time he received 
all the Laws, of a judicial and moral Nature, which are ſet down from Exod. 
xx. 22d ver. to the End of chap. xxiii. And at ſuch Intervals as God ſa fit, 
he alſo received the Ceremonial and Ritual Part, ſet down from the Beginning 
of the twenty-fifth Chapter, to the End of the thirty-firſt. And then this 
heavenly Conference was cloſed with the Delivering the Two Tables complete, 
into the Hands of the favourite Prophet, chap. xxxi. 18. . 

5. There is no Chaſm in the Hiſtory, betwixt Exod. xxxi. 18. and chap, 
xXXXxii. 7, 15, 19th Verſes. We have the amazing Story of their Idolatry, in 
the Matter of the Golden Calf, circumſtantially related, and the Time when 
this Abomination happened. In the Height of their 1 Joy, Moſes 
ſurprizeth the People, on his Deſcent from the firſt forty Days Stay on the 
Mount. He was informed of it, by God himſelf, before he came down. 
But yet, ſo provoking was their flagitious Mirth, in which he found them, 
that in the Sallies of his Indignation, he broke the Tables, as he drew near 


the Camp.— This was no Time for communicating any of thoſe 7. s 
and Statutes, imparted to him in the long, heavenly Conference. All was 


infinite Confuſion thro the whole Camp, and the Occaſion was too profli- 
te to admit of any gracious Communications. Moſes himſelf was in the 
igheſt Fermentation of Spirit, and ordereth an immediate Slaughter among 
the guilty Tribes, of thoſe who were fuſpeted, or perhaps were known to be 
moſt concerned in fomenting that impious Diſtruſt in God. And this was to 
be executed with incxorable Severity on the neareſt Relations, ver. 27,—— 
Fhere was gre Wrath declared againſt them from the. Lord. Moſes bim- 
felf was in the greateſt Agonies of Fear, leſt God ſhould, be proyoked to a 
total Peſertion of them, For many ſevere. Threatenings were denounced: 


Which, 


at 
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which, tho they were only to terrify them, and awake them to deep Re- 
pentance, yet might have been juſtly executed, conſiſtently with all preced- 
ing Promiſes, For a Forfeiture on our Part, may juſtly reverſe any Promiſes 
on God's Part, —I ſay then, that in this Seaſon of univerſal Diſtraction among 
the People, and righteous Wrath from the Almighty, there could be no apt 
Occafion for any fach condeſcending Commerce as is deſcribed, Exod. xxiv. 
3. 4, 5, Sc. | 
8 Mioſes after much importunate Þnterceſion, and humble Pleading with 
God for Pardon, and the Return of his Preſence, (which God has allowed 
to be the Means of regaining forfeited Mercies) at laſt obtaineth a new Di- 
rection and Order to return to the divine Preſence in the Mount, Exod. xxxiv. 
1,2, 3. in which were theſe Particulars : He was to prepare and carry up 
with him two new Tables; and God promiſed to inſcribe on them the Words 
of the former Tables which he had broke, and Gad accordingly did write on 
theſe Tables the Ten Commandments, and delivered them thus 1zſcribed to 
Moſes, Deut. x. 4. From which Words it is clear, that the ſecond Tables were 
delivered to Moſes finiſhed, like the firſt ; and that he had no Hand in doing 
thing about them, but ing and carrying them.—Maſes was in- 
firuted in Reading the firſt Tables dee might . forgot the Genen. 
after they were ſo ſhattered, and fo he had them repeated; and was fully 
perfected in Reading and Writing, before he came the ſecond Time from his 
forty Days Stay on the Mount. For before he came down he received the 
fir ft Command for Writing down the Law, Exod. xxxiv. 27. The Lord ſaid 
to Moſes,” WRITE THou theſe Words; for after the Tenour of theſe Words, 
have I made a Covenant with T hee, and with Iſrael. 
After this Command for Writing the Law, and after Receiving the Two 
Tables as a Pattern for Writing, Maſes goeth down from the ſecond forty 
Days Abode upon the Mount ; attended however with this peculiar Circum- 
france, that his Face ſhone with a ſapernatural Luſtre and Radiance. When 
he came down to the Camp, he convened the Elders ; and tho' not only the 
Elders, but Aaron himſelf, were terrified at the miraculous Shining of his 
Countenance; yet, upon his further Converſation with him, they and all the 
People came near; and he gave them in Commandment all that the Lord had 
alen to him in Mount Sinai, Exod. xxxiv. 32.—Now I apprehend this is the 
fame Interview and the ſame Inſtruction, which is L e mentioned, 
Exod. xxiv. 3, 4: And, indeed, it appears to me ne ily to be allowed. 
For there had been no Covenant declared fo the People, before this Ia Coming 
down from the Mount. There is no Command mentioned for Vriting any 
Law, or Covenant, till this Time. D r be no _—_— or Judgments 
imparted to the People before this Time, for there was no fit Opportunity 
for it. Now, Exod. xxiv. 3, 4. it is faid that Mofes TOLD the People AL TL. 
the Words of the Lord, and A1 the Judgments, and he wrote ALL the Words 
of the Lord. Now it is plain, by the whole Hiſtory, that he had no Judg- 
£ . TY a ments 
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ments to communicate which he could have received from God, before his 
fi Going up for forty Days, into the Mount; and he had no rtunity of 


delivering any, before the ſecond forty Days Stay; ſo that whether he could 
write or not, he could not either Vite, or Read, or Tell Judgments, which 


he had never received; and he did not receive theſe Judgments before that 
Time, but at that Time, or as near as it could be after it, Deut. iv. 14. But 
now upon the People's due Humiliation, and becoming more fit for the Ma- 
nifeſtations of the divine Favour, Moſes repeats to them the Law in Order, 
and then according to the laſt Command, writes them down in a Book or 
Tables, and reads them diſtinctly to the People, Exod. xxxiv. 32. 

This ſhort Account of it here is ſufficient ; becauſe it was related more 
largely, chap. xxiv. from the ſecond to the ninth Verſe. 

7. I now proceed to account for the Diſſacatiam, Exod. xriv. 3, 4, &c. 
That it muſt be fo, I think, I have proved; how it might happen, may be 
naturally accounted for. In order to which, I propoſe this Conjecture. 
The Books of the Law were not puöliſbed all together, but ſucceſlively ; 
having perhaps their Priority accerding to their Im The general 
AbſtrafF of the Whole, was firſt aud:bly publiſhed in the Ears of the whole 
People, and miraculouſly written as a Pattern for Vriting. Then the next 
Branch as of greateſt Conſequence, the moral and judicial Law, was next 
delivered of God to Moſes ; and iti that Order was firſt imparted to the Peo- 
ple in Teaching it verbally ; and in like Manner it was firſt written dum. 80 
that it was the the very r Book, or little Volume of human Writing, that 
ever was in in the World. 

This firſt Volume probably begun with theſe Words in Exod: xx. 22. The 
Lord ſaid unto Moſes, thus thou- ſhalt ſay unto the Children. of Iſrael, Ye have 
ſeen that I have talked with you from Heaven, &c. And this Part of the Law 
ended, Exod. xxiii. 33. | 

Now it was very natural to inſert,. at the End of this firſt Book, an Hiſto- 
rical Account of what did actually happen upon its being finiſhed or wrote 
out, viz. Fhe diſlinés Reading it to the People, and their dutiful Reply, when 
they heard it fpoken and read; and alſo the Sacrifice which was ſolemnized 
on that Occaſion, where Moſes prefided, and the Firſt- born officiated, ver. 5. 
and then the ratifying the Covenant, by the ſprinkling the Blood both on the 

Book, and the Altar, and the People. 

'Fhoſe Laws which related to their Ritual of Worſhip, the Tabernacle, 
Veſſels, ſacred Garments, and other Utenfils, were not of ſuch Expedition. 
Meſes could communicate thoſe at Leiſure, as ſhould be neceflary for the 
Direction of the Artificers for the preparing the Materials and wor laing them 
up. So that now, upon the whole, I take it to be ſufficiently clear, that there 
is no Account even of Moſes himſelf writing one fingle Line, before he came 
2 from the Mount this laſt Time with the ſecand. Tables finiſhed, in his 

8. a | 
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Writing often named by Moſes after giving the Law. 


B after Moſes's laſt Deſcent from Mount Sinai, Writing is mentioned 
« upon every natural Occaſion, and often incidentally. 

f. Aoſes was commanded to write — a Book, juſt before his 
down, Exod. xxxiv. 27. 

2. He actually did accordingly write one e Part, and read it to the Aſſembly, 
Exod. xxiv. 4, 7. 

3. He was commanded to write the Story of the War with the Amalekites, 
forthe pc Uſe of Joſbuab, Exod. xvii. 14. 
, after a'ſhort Recapitulation'of ſome of the Fundamental Prin- 
* of Religion and Virtue, lays down this Direction or Command, Deut. 
vi. 9. Thou ſhalt write them on the Poſts of thy Houſe, and on thy Gates. 
5. In the Deſcription given of, the Duty of their future Kin one ne- 
ceſſary Part of the Regal Care and Employment was to be, Writ ng a Copy 
of the Law, and reading frequently therein, Deut. xvii. 18, 19th Verſes. 

6. Moſes layeth an Injunction upon them, when they ſhould be ſettled in 
Canaan, to take the utmoſt Care in the the moſt public Manner to record 
theſe Laws, on Columns plaiſtered properly for this Purpoſe, and plainly wrote, 
that they might be eaſily read, Deut. xxvii. 3, 8, and gth Verſes. - 

7. Immediately after the Rebellion of Corab and his Company, when God 
would by a Miracle determine the Controverſy about the Prieſthood ; he or- 
ders Moſes to procure twelve Rods, and to write the Names of each Head of 
his Tribes upon his Rod, to diſtinguiſh whoſe Rod ſhould be found in Bloſſom, 
Numb. xvii. 2. So that Writing ſoon came into familiar Uſe among them. 

8. We have, Deut. xxxi. 9, 11, 26. a finiſhing Hand put to the whole 
written Law, and to all that Mofes with the Aſſiſtance of Inſpiration wrote, 
even the whole Pentateuch. This finiſhed Volume he delivered to the Prieſts, 
and to all 222 with this final Order, that it ſhould be fatedl 
read in their ſolemn Aſſemblies. And he delivered to them a corre& Copy to 
be laid up in, or by, the Ark of the Covenant. 

9. We find the Uſe of Writing ſoon brought into all their National and 
Civil Affairs. For, Numb. xxxiii. 2. Moſes wrote their Goings out, according 
is their Fourneys, by the Commandment of the Lord. We ice were not 
to be any longer longer able to the like Uncertainty in the Knowledge of their 
Affairs, as they muſt have formerly been; for, by Divine Command, 
were to aſſiſt their by Records. And this ſeems to be in Part a-Pa- 
rallel to the Journeying of the Patriarchs ; therefore their not chufing to write 
ſuch a Hiſtory, or not being commanded to do ſo, was becauſe Writing was 
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not then known. And it ſeemeth plain that Vriting was brought into 
* for G aphical, as well as other Hifforical Purpoſes. The Drvifion of 
Lap jc ry made by Moſes, to the two Tribes and an half ; and 
dy Ger victorious General, to the nine Tribes and an half, could not well 
be wichout a punctual Writing down this Survey. If God com- 
manded Moſes to record in Writing all their Journeys, it ſhould appear as ne- 
ceſlary t that this Divan ſhould Have-been as carefully recorded, on which 
their Peace ſo much depended, after their Journeying was over. Accordingly, 
the firſt Part of the ancient Book of 7 ſeemeth to have been a kind of 
ournal of the War, drawn up by this. great Commander himſelf, with a 
Geographical Deſcription of the conqueged Country, like Cæſar e- Commen- 
taries; tho it might, in ſome Things, be afterwards methodized by Samuel, 
who was himſelf a Prophet and a Governor. So that this Book was not only 
an Hiſtory of the War, but alſo an authentic Survey, or Doom's-Day-Book, 
always ready to be appealed to, as a final Deciſion, in all Diſputes about Pro- 
perty and Boundaries, - Foſþ. xviii. 6. 

And now, when the People were in conſiderable Part ſettled, all theic 
principal Civil Affairs, as well as Sacred, were committed to Writing. 
Joſtuab, ſame Time before his Death, conveneth the Heads of the Nation, 
and along with a ſtrenuous Exhortation to Obedience to the Divine Law, he 
referreth them to the Geographical Deſcription, or Survey of all the Country, 
comprehended in the Royal Grant of Providence, tho much of it was then 
unconquered ; and he encourageth them to undertake and proſecute the Con- 
queſt, Toſh. xxiii. 3, 4, 5. [They had the Magna Charta of the Hebrew State, 
With this Survey annexed, viz. the Law of God, and Obedience to which 
Law was to be their Security of holding theſe Lands. The Geographical 
Deſcription in Friting contained an Account of the Countries granted to 
them; and the Law in Vriting contained the Conditions of their holding 
Poſlefſion, or of Tenure. So that in 40 or 50 Years Time, Writing 
was 7! to. * War * 
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r. I anſwer, that the Hiſtory of the two Tables is written with fuch Cir- 
cumftances, and theſe ſo often repeated, as appear to me equivalent to an ex- 
preſs Declaration, that Letters were at that Time 3 diſcovered 
to Mankind, and that they were ignorant of them before. The two Tables 
were written by the Finger of God, therefore not by the Finger of Man. 
Theſe Commandments were written by Gad himſelf, before the Time, when 
Moſes was called up to receive them, Exod. xxiv. 12. So that Mofes could 
have no Hand in that Writing, nor any other human Scribe. 

2. God never works unneceflary Miracles in performing any 


jon for 
us, which we can do ourſelves, as I formerly noted. It would look like pro- 
ſtituting the divine Interpoſitions to work a Miracle, which as to the Matter 
of it, was only a Piece of a common Mechanic, or Engraver's Work, viz. 
inſcribing the two Tables, if Moſes or any other Perſon coul have done it. 
Tis the only Miracle of the mechanic Kind that occurreth'in the whole Bible. 
The Dimenſions and Materials of the Ark were appointed by Revelation, but 
the Workmanſbip was Man's. The Form and Materials of the Tabernacle 
were determined by Revelation, but the Artificers executed the Work. So it 
was with Regard to all other Writings, except the #200 Tables alone; God gave 
Revelations, and Man rote them; which ſurely. intimateth, that Man wrote 
as ſoon as he was capable of it.“ | 

3. If Moses knew Writing when he went up to the Mount; then this 
miraculous Inſcription on the Tables was very liable to Impoſture. It was 
performed in Secret, and therefore the People could have nothing bat Moſes's 
own Word for it, that it was divine Writing. But if they had never heard 
of Writing before, and knew that Moſes could nat write, they might very 
well believe it to be Divine, according to his conſtant Report, that it was the 
Finger of Gad. But yet as, | 

4 God never appealeth to any Miracles, but ſuch as are out of the Reach 
of any known human Power, either as to the Matter or Manner of the Ope- 
ration; ſo this wonderful Operation of Mriting is not appealed to for a Proof 
of its coming from God. The Miracles appealed to, as Credentials of a 
divine Miſſion, are ſuch pen and public Operations as are above any known 
human Power to imitate and counterfeit in all their Eircumſtances. Thus 
Writing was a ſupernatural Diſcovery, or Revelation from God. It was not 
found out by Moſes's Sagacity, any more than the other Laws were the 
Effect of his own Reaſoning, . But Moſes calls the Inſcriptions on the Tables, 
the Finger of God, and he calls the other Laws the Speaking of God. The 
People neither ſ the Tables delivered, nor did they 


any Words ſpoken 
the Ten Commandments : But the ether Miracles of Mount Sinat, 
which they faw and heard, were appealed to, as a Proof of Moſes's divine 


p-. 292. © Cum autem nulla Veſtigia extent Scripture alicujus 
« Sacrz, ex Dei exaratz ante_Deluvi Literarum Uſum tunc temporis cogni- 
tum aon fuille, Hali ſuſpicari, cum ros certa fit. 
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Legation, and that he had theſe Revelations of Mriting, and of the Law 
from God himſelf, or ſome Angel or heavenly Minifter appointed by him, 

It muſt doubtleſs be very aſtoniſhing to the People, when they found dumb 
and lifeleſs Stone capable of conveying to them the Mind of God, for ſpeak- 
ing Stones muſt have been very amazing, while they were a new Thing in 
the Earth. But yet, as this was only imparting a new Art, which would 
ſo ſoon come into general Practice, it is never appealed to as a Miracle, tho 
it really was ſo. It could be but once a Miracle among them, being capable 
of being repeated afterwards as oft as they pleaſed ; whereas the Thunder- 
ing and Lightning could never be by them repeated. 

5. There were many Revelations given to Mankind, before the Law, and 
many after it. The firſt Law, concerning the Tree of Knowledge, the Pro- 
miſe concerning the Seed of the Woman's Victory, the Inſtitution of the Sabbath, 
the Law and Promiſes to Noab, on the new Plantation of the World. Theſe were 
all public Things, in which all human Kind were concerned; yet they do 
nat a to have been qrete at all, till Moſes's Time. There were many 
after — giving the Tables, as the whole Syſtem of Worſhip under the Jew:/b 
Occonomy ; the Laws of the Hebrew Commonwealth under a ſpecial Theo- 
Tracy. Prophecies concerning the Maſiah before be came; the whole 
Dodtiine of our 2 by bim; the authentic Aſſurance of our A 
tance upon true Repentance; and even the bringing Immortality to Light, in 
the Diſcovery of a Reſurrection State. A theſe Revelations were at laſt 
written ; all were written by Divine Command ; and yet al were written by 
the Hands of Men, the two Tables alone. Is it not very inexplicable, 
that none of all the Revelations before the Tables, ſhould be written at all, 
at the Time of their being given? gnd that none after that Time ſhould be 
written, but by the Hands of Men, and yet the Tables ſhould be miraculouſly 
written by the Finger of God ? All this is inexplicable on Suppoſition that 
Writing was known before the Tables: But on the contrary Suppoſition, all 
is intelligible and natural. And it is very credible that Writing nor havi 
been —— by the Sagacity of Man, God 2 3 8 — 
it, to anſwer eat an End, as perpetuatin now is Will, 
when the Life of Man was ſo . . as not to * of pre- 
ſerving it by Tradition. 12 

6.1 
for his 


further obſerve, that all is ſet down by Moſes, that could be neceflar 
for his firſt Readers to be informed of, concerning the Original of Letters, 
They knew as well as he did, that the Inſcri ons cob Tn no Ori- 
ginal of Writing among them. There could be no of inſerting that 
Remark in that Age, becauſe the ubele People knew it. And tho? it was a 
Miracle, it was not appealed to as a Miracle, ſince there were Multitudes of 
conſpicuous ones befides. As far as it was for futyre Ages to know 


this Point, they were to find it out, 19888 that correct Hiſtory, 
Obſervations on Mankind in 


and their 
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which Moſes wrote of Events paſt, 
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Aſter- times. They could ſee that Moſes never mentioned Letters before the 
Law, nor often omitted it after. So that taking all theſe Circumſtances to- 
gether, I think it muſt be owned. that Moſes relates this Tranſaction in ſuch 


a Manner, as to be equivalent to faying, God now revealed Letters, We 
have not Moſes's Silence in this Point to plead againſt the Propoſition. 
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SECT. V. 


That none is ever mentioned in known Time to have found out 
Letters of themſelves. 


MAKE uſe of a third Argument to prove the Probability of Letter: 
being imparted by Revelation, that there is no Inſtance mentioned in the 
World, within known Time, of any one finding out of himſelf the Art of 
Reading, and Alphabetical Spelling. Tho it is now familiarly known to 
every body, that a Man can upon Paper ſend his Thoughts to another Ten, 
one hundred, or one thouſand Miles off; and tho' the Characters he makes 
uſe of are known, yet I have never heard of any one that could learn of them- 
ſelves, what ſeems ſo very obvious a Thing, the compounding theſe Cha- 
racters ſo as to make Words, or Sounds, out of them. The Europeans have 
for ſeveral Ages converſed with the whole Coaſt of Africa, and different 
Parts both of Afa and America, (where the undiſciplined Natives carry on a 
Commerce with them) without teaching them any Notion of an — 
The Natives obſerve, that by a Bit of Paper, they can impart their Mind to 
each other, far beyond the Reach of Seeing, or Hearing; and yet not one 
of them, without InſtruQtion, ever find out the Way of accommodating 
theſe Characters, or any others, to expreſs their own Words, or Language, 
from the inventive Chineſe, to the rudeſt Hotentot, or Mexican. 

There is ſomething ſo aſtoniſhing in this Art, as may juſtly authorize our 
calling it, indeed, a Divine Art. It was perfect at firft, and has never re- 
ceived what can be called any Improvement of Alpbabet, from the Beginning 
to this Day. The Alphabet for all Languages, or that would accommodate 
to all articulate Sounds, are found in the Hebrew Decalegue, and all the He- 
brew Letters, except Teth. All the Ways, in which the Organs of Speech 
came to be made uſe of, to auch each other, in pronouncing articulate 
Sounds, have a Mark or Character for them, and a Name expreffive of their 
Power in Sound, whether Guttural, Labial, Lingual, Dental, or however 
diſtinguiſhed. And tho” ſome Letters are added to the Greet Alphabet, 
ſuch as 9, x. J. ©; yet theſe Compounds will not add to Language any new 


Sounds; F will ſound like e, X like x, they are but p and c with an Aſpirate, or 
H, pb and ch. And the Original Alphabet of the Decalogue has Letters to 
Koph, > and p. and o Pe, with or without a 
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anſwer them ; as Caph and 
Dageſh, as copiouſly as any improyed ones. 
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SECT. VL 


from the Mention of other Books in Moles's 
Writings, confidered. 


Nother Objection that may be made to this Propoſition, may be taken 
from the Mention of other Books in Moſes's own Writings, ſuch as 
theſe which follow. | 
(1.) The famous Inſtance is Numb. xxi. 14. Wherefore it is ſaid in the Book of 
the Wars of the Lord, what he did in the Red Sea, and in the Brooks of. Arnon, 
There is great Obſcurity in the Hebrew, in this Place, which has occaſioned 
Diverſity of Opinions among Commentators and Critics, The Septuagint Ver- 
fion gives the Text this Turn: It is ſaid in the Book, that the War of the 
Lord kindled a Fire in, or burnt up Zoob and the Brooks. of Arnon. They 
ſpeak not of the Book of the Wars of Fehovah, but they refer to ſome Book, 
In this Verſion it is manifeſt, if the Hebrew Copy was the ſame we now 
make uſe of, the 72 Interpreters muſt have miſtook the Initial Letter Yau for 
Zain; reading Zoob inſtead of Vabeb: And as they took it for the proper 
Name of a Place, there could be no certain Guide to the Orthography, by 
the Senſe ; fince the Origigal Reaſon for giving Names might be frequently 
loſt. But then they did not take Be/z for a proper Name, for this is the 
only Word in the Hebrew Text, to anſwer to the Greek Word «9a2yi05, made 
uſe of by the Seventy. Yet again, they muſt have taken it for a Noun, tho' 
they tranſlate it as a Verb, which will agree with the Idiom of moſt Lan- 
guages ; to inflame, or to put into a Flame, is equally juſt Expreſſion. So 
that they took the Senſe to be this; It was named in ſome Book, that the 
War of the Lord put or ht Zoab (perhaps Moab, according to Grotzus) 
| Beſuphah, in a Flame, in violent Combuſtion, or Agitation; a ſtrong figurative 

Manner of Speaking to expreſs the utmoſt Perplexity. | 5 

(2.) Others, pointing differently from the Septuagint, give this Senſe : 
Wherefore, in the Book of the Wars of the Lord, it is $A1D, or related, what 
be did at Suphah, and the Brooks of Arnon. Theſe Commentators, taking 
Jamar in the Preter Tenſe, conſider this Book as an Amor:te Hiſtory, record- 
ing their late Conqueſts of the Moabrtes, and here cited by Moſes. But, as 
the ingenious Mr. Pyle [upon the Place] obſerveth, it is very hard to account 
for it, how theſe Pagan Records could be called the Book f the Wars of 
Jehovah ; eſpecially if we conſider that the Amorites were at that Time ri 
1 and probably more profligate and abandoned than 

tes. 0 {je 1 

(3) Others, not ſatisfied with this Conjecture, that this Book was an Ana- 
rite Hiſtory, tranſlate Jamar in the Future Tenſe : IT 8H ALL be ſaid os ” 

| latea, 


The Objection taken 


af 
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lated, viz. theſe Events, of: paſſing the Arnon, and the Victories at Vabeb in 
Supbab, will be memorable Things in the Aſter-Hiſtory of the Warlike Pro- 
greſs of the People of God. This Senſe Mr. Pyle and Le Clerc eſpouſe, and 
if this be the Senſe, then this Paſſage of Scripture doth not affect our Argu- 
ment. 

(4.) The Exgliſb Tranſlators ſeem to take this-Paſſage for a Quotation, but 
take Veheb for a Verb, fecit or dedit ; what he did Beſupbab in or at the 
Red Sea. 

I take the moſt probable. Account of the whole to be this: That there 
was then among the Hebrews a Book, called the Book of the Wars of the Lord, 
from which Book this Verſe was a Citation. That this Boot was (molt pro- 
bably) a Collection of Poems, or Hiſtorical Songs, compoſed on the various 
moſt memorable Occurrences that befel them thro the Wilderneſs. Pious 
and devout Perſons might well be ſu to y their Wit and Genius 
in ſuch an uſeful Manner, in the Leiſure of the Wilderneſs, and in the Exer- 
ciſe of their new Art of Writing. Now as the Paſſage of the Arnon, and 
the Action which accompanied it, was one of the firſt Military Undertakings 
of that Generation, the Commencement of the War, and the Introduction 
Into the promiſed Inheritance, it is natural enough to ſuppoſe, that there 

might be ſome ſhort devout Ode or Hymn, compoſed on Occaſion of this firſt 
Succeſs. This might be repeated, and perhaps ſung, by the Troops, to ani. 
mate them in their further Military Fatigues. And tho' this Action near the 

Arnon, was but a little Time before the Death of Moſes, yet it being an Open- 
ing their Way into the Land, it would be very memorable. This Song, or 
Hymn, might be compoſed immediately after the Event ; and being one of 
the laſt Compoſitions of this Kind, might be grown very familiar, before the 
drawing up this Part of the Book of Numbers, and be to refer to, 
when the Paſſage of the River was hiſtorically related. Again further, if we 
take Yaheb to be, not a proper Name, but a Verb, according to our Engliſh, 
and ſeveral other Verſions, it „ by putting Vau for Jad, according to the 
-Ufage of the Hebrew, as to * Ehevi, be tranſlated what he gave or 
did [dedit or fecit] Beſuphab at the Red Sea; and this will be very pertinently 
connected with this Action at the River of Anon. The Events being fimilar, 
the Paſſage of a River, and the Paſſage of the Sea, and being both remark- 
able of Country, the Poet inſerted them both in this me- 
morial Hymn. It is manifeſt, that the Taſte of Com little memorial 
' Odes, on remarkable Occaſions, did obtain among them; as Numb. xxi. 17. 
the Digging a Well in an Extremity of Thirſt, furniſhed Matter for one of 
theſe gratulatory Hymns. And I take it, that Verſes 27 to the 3oth, 
afford us another Inſtance of a Military devout compoſed on Occaſion 
of the Conqueſt of the Amorites. The People of 1/ael having conquered 
| had lately had ſuch Succeſs againſt Moab, they ce- 
lebrate their own. Yidfery, as being gained over a.conquering People. _— 
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hor's Succeſs againſt Moab is recited in the firſt Part of the Ode, Verſes 27, 
28, 29. and the Hebrews Succeſs againſt He/bbor, in the latter, v. 30. Me 
have ſbot at them. Heſhbon, the Capital of this potent Kingdom is periſhed, 
which was lately triumphant. 

2, We meet with the Mention of another Book, as well known among them, 
viz. the Book of Faſher, Joſh. x. 13; and it a eth to have been a noted 
Book long after, 2 Sam. i. 18, I apprebend this to be the ſame Book with 
the Bookof the Wars of the Lord, viz. a Collection of devout Poems, or ſa- 
cred , compoſed on remarkable Occafions ; and fome way joined toge- 
ther, gathered into One Volume, tho of different Dates. Thus it- 

l ___— attend- 
ed with the preternatural the San ; and David 
might ad#to ft the Funeral Poem on the Death of Saul and his Sons. 
Mr. Pyle's fine Criticifm goeth a great Way to determine as to this Opinion. 
Jaſber may be naturally derived from the Hebrew Root ' vw ſbur, to ſings 
and fo all theſe Citations may refer to the Hymn or Song-Book, or to the Col- 
lection of devout hiftorical Poems, or Odes. And the Quotations, being all 


in a poetical Strain and Manner, ſtrengthen this Criticiſm beyond reaſonable. 
E 
1 here offer a Conjecture, as to the Materials out of which our 
ſent P/alms were compiled. Many of theſe ancient Poems might —＋ 
poſed by Mees himſelf, under all 2 Inſpiration that was to render them 
true and edifying ſe the Song of Moſes on the paſſing of the Red Sca, 
Exod. xv. -— 12 in the Collection, which might be made, a to 
the Subſtance of it, on that Occafion, tho not penned till after the 
the Law, Pſal. xc. was certainly the ' Compoſition of Moſes, and pr 
made upon the laſt Reduction of Man's Life, when all that Generation was 
to die in 39 Years: Many: were compoſed by David himſelf ; and others, 
which have not the Author's Name prefixed, nor any Chronological or other 
Characters to determine their Dites, or the Occaſions of their wrote; 
facred Hymns. To which were 
uy ty 
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ters ;. all Teaching then was called Lecturing. 
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SECT. VII. 


The Objection, taken from ſome Places being called the a of 
Books, conſidered. 


X Further Objection may ariſe from th Name of the City of "OE be- 


ing called by the Canaanites, Kirjath-Sepber, Judg. i. 11. tranſlated by 
the Seventy, us tales, the City of Letters, and Kirjath-Sannah, the City 
of Teaching, Joſh. xv. 44. This ſeemeth to intimate, that they had Books 
and Learning among them; and that this City was fo named for ſome Eminency 
therein, But the very Learned Dr. Owen obſerves, with great Critical Skill, 
That Sapbar properly ſignifieth recenſer 


e and aumerare, to recite, rebearſe, 
and enumerate; and not e, to write, but per accidens.” * 

It is plain that there could be no Name for Writing, or Books in any Lan- 
guage, till there was ſuch a Thing known to be ſo named; but there was Re- 
cital, Narration, Enumeration, or Speaking to each other, ſoon known ia 
the World: But when N riting was diſcovered, it was found to be ſo per- 
fect a Way of Reciting, Rehearfing and Communicating, that it was by Way 
of Eminence called Saphar, to relate. Thus the fifth Chapter of Geneſis is 
called the Book of the Generations of Adam, tho' but a very ſmall Part of the 
Book of Gengſis; but it is very properly called Sepher, or the Recital und 
Enumeration of the Generations of Adam. Again; this City might be called 
Kirjath-Sannab, Civitas Doctfrinæ, for the like Reaſon. her principal 
Learning muſt have conſiſted in Hiſtory, or the Narration and Recital of 
Facts, the Actions and Opinions of others, by Mord of Mouth, if they had 


not Letters. In this Manner all our Tutors teach the Sciences, and inculcate 


Truth by verbal Leftures, as we lay; which i is a fimilar Uſe. of Words in 


Moden : We now call T Lectures or Readings ; they 
called Teaching, Saber, Narration or Speaking, becauſe Reading is now the 
common Way 1 ; improving — ; and 5 „or verbal Inſtruc- 
tions, might be the common, or only Method, then. Verbal Teaching, is 
now per accidens, called Lefturing, as as Sepher was then called Writing o Nad. 
ing, tho' it might really, in the Original Meaning of the Word, fignify no- 
thing more than a particular ſolemn Narration by Teachers, for the Inſtruc- 
tion of their Scholars: And this Name for Teaching continued even after 
Letters were and then was principally applied to this Uſe of Let- 
This Place might be called the 
City of Learning, or be a College for Inſtruction, where many learned Men 
reſided, ho made it their Buſineſs to ſtudy all the ancient Traditions, and to 


preſerve all the Story of paſt Times, us perfeRy as they could, So that it 
# Theologoum, Lib. IV. cap. 3. Waolſh, Scrip. Belief. p. 319. 
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might be called the City of Learning, with equal Propriety, whether they 
had the Uſe of Letters, or not. | | 
On this Occaſion, I would take the Liberty to offer a Conjecture concern- 
ing Moſes's Egyptian Learning, and the Oral Law of the Jews. To me 
it appeareth that the Rabbinical Account of the Preſervation of their Oral 
Law from Moſes, by verbal Conveyance, or ſucceſſive Tradition, down to 
the Great Synagogue, may be conſidered as a genuine Hint of the ancient 
Manner of Teaching in Egypt, from whence they came; and perhaps in Ca- 
xaan too; for the Canaanites had their Kirjath-Sepher, and Kirjath-Sannah, 
their City of Learning and Inſtruction, as well as Egypt. The Learning in 
both. was probably this; they had their ſtudious and learned Men by Profeſ- 
fion, who made it their Buſineſs to ſtudy all their Traditions, who kept 
Schools or Places of Inſtruction, and held what we now call Lectures, that 
is, ſolemn verbal Teaching of all ſuch Sciences as they had any Knowledge of. 
This public Inſtruction was not in proper Lectures, or Readings, which they 
knew nothing of; but in Diſſertations and Teaching viud voce, or in ſtudied 
declaring and ſpeaking as Maſters, or Tutors, all they knew, in ſucceflive 
Leſſons to their Auditors. In this, probably, Hiſtory of great and memorable 
Actions, their Civil, National Hiſtory of Laws, and Wars, had a great Part. 
Thus theſe Cities were the Place of Records. Moſes might be brought up in 
all the Learning of the Egyptians, in this Manner ; and it might be properly 
called a// their Learning, if they had no more. And very conſiderable Im- 


provements he might make in this Method of Education, and yet have no 


Knowledge of Letters, fince this was not at that Time a Part of Egyptian 
Learning. 

N bb ſeemeth very ſtrange, and is very difficult to be accounted for, 
that the Jeus ſhould have taken up, or have invented fo fanciful and ſo odd 
a Tradition concerning their Anceſtor's Conduct, without ſome Pattern. It 
could not be for their Honour, that they ſhould ſtrive to preſerve the Re- 
membrance of Things of Moment in the mat troubleſome, inconvenient, and 
moſt uncertain Way by Oral Tradition, when they had ſo perfect and con- 
venient, fo eaſy and certain a Method of preſerving every Thing of Conſe- 
ſequence, by Mriting.— But the Caſe was probably this: Yerbal Teaching, 
or Remembrancing, was all the Method they were acquainted with before ; 
for Records or Iaſtructions of any Kind, either relating to paſt Facts and 
Tranſactions, or Genealagics, or any Laws, Doctrines, or tions what- 
ſoever. This traditional Inſtruction was all the Method known in Egypt or 
Canaan, and particularly in the Abrabamic Family. Joſeph and Leævi, who 
educated their Children in this Method of verbal Inſtruction, and could bring 
it down to the third or fourth Generation, (for Joępb lived to ſee his Great 
Grandſon) ' Foſeph, I ſay, could inform his Poſterity that Jacob educated 
him in this Manner ; and that Jaac and Abraham had uſed it before; and 
he could (probably) affure them, that Abraham bad only this Kind of verbal 

Vor. II. | G NY traditional 
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traditional Inſtruction from Terab, who had the like from Noah himſelf. 
And Noah muſt have been the great Profeſſor of Hiſtory, Chronology, Theo- 
logy, and all other Sciences, till the Diſperſion, tho' aſſiſted by Faphet, Shem, 
and Ham. For, as he was the moſt perfect Maſter of all ancient Truths 
and Facts, ſo he was moſt at Leiſure, becauſe he had no Children after the 
Flood. — Fhus Aaron and all that Generation were inſtructed by verbal 
Teaching, while they ſtayed in Egypr. But then the Generation, which 

uered the Land, were moſtly educated after Writing was diſcovered, and 
ſo might have this verbal Inſtruction aſſiſted by Vriting. However, many 
of theſe might have been initiated in this traditional Way of Teaching, who- 
were about twenty Years old, at the Murmuring, Numb. xiv. 33. and fo 
might retain a Veneration for it, even after a beffer Way was found out. — 
The Law was given 39 Years before the Conqueſt of Canaan, and there might 
be a conſiderable Readineſs in Writing before that Time. But yet they would 
not ſpeedily renounce a Method of preſerving the Memory of Things paſt, 
which was Venerable for its Antiquity and Uſefulneſs thro' all Ages before. 
Moſes and Aaron, and the other Fathers of the Tribes, might be now and 
then exerciſing themſelves in their old traditional Learning, before, or in the 
Hearing of the young Generation, which might create ſome Reverence in 
them for that ancient Manner of Learning. This might be the Foundation 
of the late Rabbinical Fiction about the Oral Law. Joſbua, and the other 
Elders, might frequently employ themſelves in recollecting all thoſe Wonders 
more particularly ; and perhaps there might be many Circumſtances in thoſe 
Recitals which were not written, tho' all were written that were neceſſary. 
This Method of Teaching they had been long accuſtomed to, and in this 

would be very adroit. And as an Attachment to ancient Cuſtoms is fo 
natural to all Men, this might be one Reaſon why F#r:ting and Reading the 
Law is fo often inculcated by Moſes. This Cuſtom of traditional Hiſtory, 
without Books, might be continued them for ſome Ages, tho' no 
longer neceſſary. But when the true Origin and Reaſon of this Practice 
was loſt, in Length of Time, when they knew not to what this Care in 
preſerving old Traditions was to be aſcribed, and yet perhaps met with ſome 
obſcure Traces of ſuch a Care, they fabled at laſt this Reaſon for it, and 
theſe fabulous Materials of it, the Oral Law. That it was delivered by 


phets, who in Succefſion tranſmitted it to the Great 
various abfurd and leſs Traditions, was ſwelled to a great Bulk, be- 
fore the Mi/na was wrote by Rabbi-Fudah-Hakkodeſh, or the Holy. 

It is true, indeed, the Oral Law is never mentioned by Philo, or Fofe- 
pb, or Syrachides ; tho they mention many of their Traditions, which 
implieth, er, that they boaſted of ſome Conveyance in this Way of 


Tradition, 
® Owen. Theolog. p. 432. * 


Synagogue. This, by 


Moſes to Foſbuab, and by him to the Elders from whom it came to the Pro- 


E 
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Tradition, different from #riting. And this is all that I thought here ne- 
ceſſary to remark upon what might be the ancient Way of Teaching by verbal 
Tradition, before they knew Letters. 


EY SE C T. vm. 
 Objeftion from the Book of Fob, conſidered. 


HE laſt Objection I ſhell confider, is that which ariſeth from the ſup- 
poſed high Antiquity of the Book of Fob, and from the expreſs Men- 
tion of Writing therein by Fob himſelf, chap. xix. 23, 24. 

I can diſcern no Reaſon which ſhould induce the Great Newton himſelf 
to ſuppoſe that Letters were in Uſe in Arabia, and that Moſes learned them 
there, except what was drawn from this Book. 

I ſhall now attempt as diſtin an Anſwer as I am able, to the Difficulties 
alledged from this ancient Book, (1.) I acknowledge there is great Reaſon 
to believe that this Book doth refer to a real Hiſtory, the Geography of the 
Country, and the Names and Deſcent of the Parties being ſo punctually 
ſet down in the hiſtorical Part of the Book. It ſeemeth plain enough, 
that his Country was Arabia, and that his Situation was on the North Eaſt- 
ſide of that Country, adjacent to Chaldea ; becauſe ſome of the Spoilers 
came upon him from that Region, Fob i. 17. (2.) It ſeemeth undeniable, 
if this was a real Hiſtory, that the Perſon, whoſe Story furniſhed a Subject 
for this ſacred Poem, lived in the Patriarchal Ages, long before the Days of 
Moſes. For it is expreſly ſaid, that he lived 140 Years after his Troubles, 
Fob xlii. 16. And tho' his Age might be remarkably prolonged, fo as to ſee 
all the Proſperity of a flouriſhing Houſe, after his Reſtoration, as a Man 
might expect in that Age of the World from the Time of Manhood to a 
good Old- age, yet ſtill his Years muſt have been Patriarchal. For Fob had 
ſeveral Children at Age, before the Commencement of his Calamities, who 
feaſted together in their eldeſt Brother's Houſe, Fob i. 13. And as the ordi- 
nary Years of their Marriage were, in that Age of the World, about 30 or 40. 
he might probably be about 60 or 70 Years old, when his Troubles came. 
So that his Age muſt be reckoned Patriarchal ; for 60 + 140 = 200. 
(3.) Tis further evident, that Job and his Friends were Worſhippers of the 
true God, and therefore they were moſt probably of the ſame Deſcent. And 
as Idolatry was begun in Chaldea before Abraham's Migration, ſo it may be 
apprehended to ſpread ſo faſt, as to have become pretty general, except 
among the Deſcendants of Abraham. Jeb himſelf mentions Star-Worſhip 
as an Evil then known, tho' I think in ſuch a Manner, as ſheweth that it 
was then under ſome Kind of public Diſcouragement in that Country, Jos 
* XxXXi, 26, 27, 28. However, as he lived 140 Years, probably _ his Re- 

2 oration, 


ſtoration, and ſo in the Patriarchal 


he appears 


2. „* _— R 


be further inferred from Exel. xiv. 14. where Fob is mentioned as an In- 
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Age; and as he was ſo iaus a Man, we may 
preſurne that he was of a pious Education, and probably a Deſcendant, if 
not a Son of IJmael.— I think him rather a Son of Iſmael, than of Eſau, for 
theſe two Reaſons.; firſt, that this brings him nearer in Time to the longeval 
Ages, and ſo makes his great Longevity more natural. And, ſecondly, as Iſb- 
mael certainly ſettled in Arabia, where —_ reſided. for forty Years, he would 
be like to hear the Story of Jab very perfectly among the Arabians ; whereas 
not to have had any Correſpondence with the Edamites.— And as 
to 1/hmaePs Knowledge of true Religion, there is good Evidence for that. He 
would be well educated in Principles under 4braham's Care. And it 
is manifeſt, that the two Families did not drop their Correſpondence after- 
wards, for Iſaac and Iſbmael joined in Abrabam's Funeral Solemaity, Gen. 
xxv. 9. And it is therefore probable that he might make frequent Viſits to 
his Father Abraham, all his Life-time. And further, 1imae!s Family con- 
tinued in Reputation for Religion, till after Jacob's being ſent to Padan-aram ; 
for Eſau married one of his Daughters, in order to pleaſe his Parents by a 
more religious Alliance, Gen. xxviii. 6, 7, 9. Now this particular Hiſtory of 
Job, as it could be related by himſelf or any contemporary Friend, would 


lie thus: A Perſon of unexceptionable Character in the Land of Uz, 


* who was very flouriſhing in a hopeful Family and ample Fortune, was by 


e a ſudden and fingular Reverſe of his Affairs, reduced from this opulent 
0 Condition, to the deepeſt Diſtreſs. In this aſtoniſhing Revolution, ſeve- 
« ral of his Friends who, like himſelf, believed in the true God, made him 
e their Viſits of Condolency. Their firſt Behaviour and long Silence had a 
„ Decency and Tenderneſs in it, anſwerable to the Extremity of his Sor- 
* rows, which raged thro' every ſuffering Paſſion of the human Heart, as 
* his Affliction ſmote him in his Kindred, Subſtance, and Perſon. But his 
** ſeeming Impatience, in curſing his Day, increaſed their Suſpicions of his 
Integrity, which they ſeem to have firſt taken up from this moſt remark- 
* able Blaſt of Providence. They looked upon ſuch fingular Judgments as 


| ©© a Proof of his being a bad Man, notwithſtanding all his former fair Ap- 


ces. Job, from a Conſciouſneſs of his own Integrity in the main 
0 Tenor of his Life, ſought for another Interpretation of them; and ar- 
«« gued ſtrenuouſly, that Mens outward. Condition cannot be admitted as 
* a Proof of their moral Character, one Way or other. This Debate 
«« inflamed as it proceeded, and led each Party into ſome Indecencies, them 
* into the Extremes of Cenſoriouſneſs, and Fob himſelf into faulty De- 
« grees of Self-Juſtification, and Irritation of Spirit ; which however, at 
% laſt, ſubſided into the moſt calm and humble Submiſſion to Providence.” 


This is all the Original Story, till 70s Reſtoration, which is Hiſtorically 


related in the Cloſe of the Book. But now, that this was real Hiftory, may 


ſtance of moſt ſucceſsful Brterceſſion for others. Alſo from James v. 1 I. 
35 where 
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where his exemplary Patience is taken Notice of. [See Benſon on that Text.] 
And that this Divine Poem is Canonical Scripture may be gathered from the 
Manner of citing it by St. Paul, 1 Cor. iii. 19. 

4. I apprehend that 7ob bimſelf was not the Author of this Book. For 
there are ſuch Encomiums of him as would be manifeſtly indecent for any 
Man to recite concerning himſelf. There is, indeed, a — Decorum in 
Speaking fully to our own Character, when we are exculpating ourſelves from 
cenſorious Accuſations and Saſpicions. But this pompous: Encomium u 
Fob is ſet down in the plain hiſtorical Account of his Character, ſo as it can- 
not with Decency be aſcribed to himſelf. 

5. There is no Ne of ſuppoſing, that any other contemporary Per- 
fon wrote down the Story at that Time. Had Mriting been then known, they 
might, probably, have done ſo; but we need not. ſuppoſe that they had then 
the Knowledge of Writing, which, .from other Arguments, is ſo improbable; 
fince this Event might very eaſily be preſerved another Way, even by Family 
Tradition. For if Jab lived 140 Years after his Reſtoration, then his 
eldeſt Son might be 138 Years old, before Job's own Death. And allow- 
ing 30 Years to a Generation, the ſecond Generation, or Grandſon, might be 
108 Years old. The third Generation,. or G. Grandſon. might be 78. 
And the fourth Generation, or G. G. Grandſon, might. be 48 Fears 
old at Job's Death. And four Generations he certainly ſaw, Job xlii. 
16. But if we allow 40 Years of Age for the Time of their Marriage, .as 
was the Caſe with J1/aac, and Eſau too, Gen. xxv. 20. then Jobs Deſcen- 
dant of the fourth Generation might be 38 at Job's Death; ſo that it might 
be a perfect Family Story above 100 Vears after it; and de preſerved very 
diſtinct to the Time of Moſes reſiding in Midiau. Jſaac and: Iſhmael's Lines 
would be thus: 

Iſbmael— Job — Son—Grandſon—G. .Grandſon—G. G. Grandſon. 
Jaac — Jacob Levi Kobath Amram- Moſes. 

But now, as we know not which of Iſbmaels Sons Fob was, or whether 
any of the Twelve mentioned by Mefes, Gen. xxv. 13. we may ſuppoſe him to 
have been about the Age of Jacob. And tho Jacab was old before he mar- 
tied, yet, as Fob had a a large Family grown up before his Troubles, which 
were all cut off; his Firſt-born, after the Return of his Proſperity, might not 
be far from the Age of Levi. And tho' again, Kobath and Amram were pro- 
bably old, when they had their Children mentioned by Moſes ; yet Moſes was 
young when he came to Midian, and the fourth Deſcendant, or G. G. Grand- 
ſon of Fob might be in advanced Years, yet able to tell Mo pſes what he had 
had heard his great Anceſtor relate concerning theſe wonderful Revolutions 
in his own Life. It appeareth from hence, that, in the Courſe of Nature, 
Moſes might have had this remarkable Hiſtory from one who had heard Fob 
himſelf relate it, and it muſt be the Subject of familiar Converſation betwixt 


Mefes and the young Perſons of the fifth Generation about Contemporaries 
with himſelf, who might be third Relaters * Fob himſelf. 8 
As 
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6. As was ſo fully initiated in all Learniog, and as I take 
one f the principal Branthes: of that Learning to have been Hiſry, or x 
verbal Tradition, or Recital of paſt Bvents; ſo it is natural to think that he 
Hould-carry that Taſte with him into his new Settlement in Midian. He 
would be as naturally inquifitive after all their Memoirs of paſt Times, as a 
Scholar would now be in enquiring after Books. 80 that he cou fearce mits 
fo memorable an Hiſtory as this of Fob. 

| +. There was fo obvious a Smiltude in this Story to Moſer's own Fortunes, 
that it muſt make the Narrative of it, particularly ſtriking to him. Moſes 
himſelf was then caſt down from all his Expectations of the Egyptian Dia- 
dem, and fank into the Obſcurity of a Paſtoral Life. He could not, there- 
fore, - fail of being very attentive to ſo extraordinary an Event, and could 
not but be very inquiſitive to inform himſelf in the moſt ample Manner, 
concerning a Cafe which in many Reſpects was fo like his own. It would 
be too recent to be forgot by the Arabians, in the fourth or fifth Genera- 
tion from Job, where ſome might poſſibly be alive who had heard Fob him- 
ſelf relate it. And it was ſo fimiler and ſtriking a Parallel to his own Caſe, 
that it could not be diſregarded by Moſes in his fugitive Circumſtances. 80 
that it ſeerns entirely worthy of his Character and Curioſity to get it fixed in 
bis Memory. 
8. It appears accordingly to be the moſt probable Opinion, that Moſes was 
the Compoſer of this Divine Poem. Vid. Hol/ten. Vit. Pythag. apud Fabri- 
cium.] Dr. Grey, in his Preface to Schrelten's Fob, is alſo of this Opinion. 
Tho this learned Perſon thinks it ex authenticis Monmmentis ſumptus. The 
Critics, indeed, obſerve that a great Tincture of Arabic runs thro' this Poem. 


[ Pol. Synop.| But what Wonder is it that his Style ſhould be tinged" with 


Arabic, eſpecially in relating an Arabian Story? The Diction might very 


well ſavour of the Tongue in which the Story was related, without ſuppoſing 
it to be a Tranſlation from an Arabic Hiſtory, or poem, as the celebrated 

ſuggeſteth. 3 
Again; the Suitablengß of this remarkable Series of Events from Beginning 
to End, to the Revolutrons in Moſes's Life, could not but engage his particu- 
lar Attention. His being depreſs d into a ſervile State from the Proſpect of the 
Egyptian Throne, and then exalted to the Government of his own Nation 
afterwards, from his Paſtoral Crook, muſt affect him with this fingular Ex- 
, of which his own Life was a near Copy. This Congruity and Pa- 
ralletiſm of Events might induce him, in the Leifore of 38 Years in the Wil- 
derneſs, to draw up this Divine Poem. In which he had all the Infpiration 
neceſſary to make the Work perfe& in its Kind; and a good and inſtructive 
Commentary on extraordinary Providences, which have been fuch great 
Myſteries to good Men'in all Ages. | 


* * 
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Upon the "whole then; tho” the Hiſtory of Fob related to an elder Age 
than that of Moſes, yet we are no way conſtrained, to fuppoſe it to have 
been written before that Time. . | 

g. But beſides the ſuppoſed Antiquity of this written Book, it may be 
further objected, that the Author makes Fob himſelf, one of the 7 in 
this Drama, refer expreſly to Writing, as a known Cuſtom of that Age; 
therefore, if Letters were not then in Uſe among them, this would ſeem a 
very unneceflary Inaccuracy. | : 

The famous Paſſage is, Fob xix. 23, 24. Oh that my Words were written 
0h that they were printed in a Book ! that they were graven with an ron Pen 
and Lead, in the Rock for ever 
But I think even this is not an inſuperable Difficulty. For, (1. Upon 
our Argument, this might be the firſt Dramatical Performance, and fo might 
not be exactly perfect in all the critical Parts of Compoſition. It is as much: 
as could be expected, that Moſes ſhould make it an uſeful and edifying Nar- 
ration of their Converſation in a general Way, poetically. (2.) All the 
Readers of this Poem in that Age, knew that theſe were not the preciſe 
Words of Fob, or his Friends, but the Words of the Author, probably of 
Moſes ; and therefore could not be much ſtumbled at this ſeeming Ana- 
chroniſm, in ſo ſmall a Matter. The Poet is always juſt to the Characters 
of the Speakers, in his Repreſentations of what they faid. They are always: 
accuſing, and Job defending. Accordingly, this is expreffing the Sentiments 
of Fob, in a very natural Manner in great Complaint. He fallen under 
the Diſregard of all his other Friends, as well as Them ; and, as he thought, 
undeſervedly. Now, in theſe Circumſtances, this Complaint might have 
been made according to the Manners of his Age, in ſome ſuch Way as this. — 
% Oh that I had ſufficient Witneſſes of competent Capacity to oh erve, and 


Fidelity to relate your Accuſations, and my Defence ; ſo that both mi 

de perfectly remembered.” Now the Author of the Drama, tho in the 
Manners of his own' Age, expreſſeth the ſame Sentiments of Diftreſs in theſe 
Words: Oh that it were written in a Book ! Oh that it were engraven with 
* a Pen * _ Now this is the fame Sentiment 
with the other, tho' it might ifferently exp dy one that did, and: 
one that did een ED 
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CHAP. v. 


On the Traduction of Letters from the Hebrews 70 other 
- Mations. 


Af 


AVING conſidered the celebrated Point of the Origin of Letters, or 

Alphabetical Mriting, and brought it, I think, to the higheſt Proba- 
bility, that the Art of Writing was derived from the Inſcriptions on the Two 
Tables delivered to Moſes at Mount Sinai.— Our next Enquiry muſt be about 
what Time this noble Art could probably be imparted or tranſmitted to any 
other Nations? I obſerve, 

1, That there doth not appear any proper Opportunity of 1 imparting this 
new Art to any other People, during the forty Years Sojourning in the Wil- 
derneſs. For, during all this Space of Time, they had not any Correſpon- 
dence or Commerce with any other Nation. 

2. There is a like Improbability that this peculiar Art ſhould have been 
communicated, during the Time of Jeſbuab's Conqueſts, or Government. 
For as ſoon as the Hebrew Nation commenced their Intercourſes with the 
Natives, it was wholly in a State of War. Their Progreſs thro' the Country 
was attended with ſo numerous and rapid Vifories, as muſt prevent any 
friendly Communications whatſoever. It doth not appear that they entered 
into any Leagues, or Alliances, with the old Inhabitants ; or determined any 
Action by Treaty, except in the Contract which the Gibeonites fraudulently 
procured. All Friendſhips were explicitly prohibited; ſo that none — 
the Sword, except thoſe who could make a Retreat, or could fly from them. 
They could not, Wy ps = Re enter into any ſuch improving * 
that of teaching them any new Arts, during that Period. 

3. In that Period, which paſſed betwixt the Death of Foſhuah and the 
Government of Sammel, a great Degeneracy prevailed in the Hebrew Nation; 
and they frequently eontracted very criminal Familiarities with the Natives 
which remained. But then, as the Law ſpoke with ſo much Severity againſt 
all the National Idolatries, and ſo punctually and rigidly prohibited all thoſe 
Alliances, it is no way probable that the Hebrews would give any of the Pa- 
ans a Sight of their own Law, during thoſe Times of guilty Friendſhip ; 
— that muſt both exaſperate their new Friends, and diſgrace 
their new-choſen Su I rather think that the Iſraelites themſel ves 
declined into a great Ignorance of the Law, and all other valuable Sciences. 
This was an ignoble Period, in which they funk into many groſs Immoralities 
and Diſorders; and, as they were under a Theocracy, into anſwerable Calami- 
ties in Puniſhment for them, It is probable, that Government * Aer 

ers, 
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Elders was frequently very remiſs ; Arts were at a low Ebb, and the Law itſelf 
was little ſtudied, or — to. For every Man did that which was right 
in bis own Eyes, as it is related concerning different Parts of this Period, 
Judg. xvii. 6. and xxi. a 5. 

Now, in ſuch a Variety and Inſtability of Fortunes, there could not be 
any ſettled State for receiving or imparting from, or to, each other, any 
Sciences or Arts for mutual Improvement. They ſometimes hurried with an 
impious Declivity into all the national Abominations about them; and then 
were ſpeedily precipitated into, and languiſhed under, bitter Oppreflions, till 
God raiſed up ſome particular Deliverer. This was generally when their 
Sufferings had brought them to their Senſes. But now they were not like 
to 4 — with their Neighbours, in the Seaſons of their own Proſperity 
and Power, for their Improvement in any Arts, when the atber would be 
moſt like to regard them. For as to the Hebrews themſelves, the Seaſons 
of their Proſperity were Times of Obedience to God's Law, of which Obe- 
dience, their ab from Intimacies with their idolatrous N cighbours was 

a capital and important Part. But again; when they were under Oppreſ- 
fon their Lords would not be like to value an Art which they were to re- 
ceive from their Slaves; nor would they care for a Thing which they might 
underſtand to contain nothing in it, but the Hebrew Laws and * 
which they deſpiſed or abhorred. So that there was little Likelihood of this 
Knowledge being communicated to the Heathen World, during this Period 
of the Government of the Fudges, in the Hebrew Common 

4. We now arrive at the Augufian Age of the Hebrew Nation, che Reigns 
of David and Solomon. The firſt for Arms, and the ſecond for all polite Arts 
and Sciences, being the very Apex of their Glory. I think that Samuel 
was a paliſbing Governor, and improved the Nation in his Time. 
They had: been long without open Jian, 1 Sam. iii. 1. But he was a Pro- 
pbet, and ſeemeth to have erected Schools for and the 
Sciences. Such a Society of Learners, .or-Pupils, inſtituted by Samuel, and 
076 RO. — r 99 

ion ality, moſt probably be underſtood by the Company 
2 1 Sam. x. 10, 11. Saul's joining them, and 
pbehying among them, may be underſtood in this Senſe, God his 
Heart 'o reliſh other Kind of Meditations, and Diſcourſes than he had been 
formerly accuſtomed to; and to take his Share in Converſaton on thoſe 
nobler Suhjefts, which were familiar among thoſe Prophets, or learned Men, 
aſſociated for Inſtruction unden Samuat i . Again; ſome Things Samuel 
n — 1 Chron, %xix. 29. _ he alfo 
wrote in a Manner . Kingdom, 1 Sam. x. 15. W 
might be ſame. Reſſectiona, Moral or Political, on Govezament,..or on 


Inconvenicace ee ng N He was ckr- 


oy 
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great Man both for Capacityand Authority, and therefore like toimprove 
. Sauls turbulent Reign was moſtly contemporary with Samuets 
Authority as a Prophet; ſo that the Improvements by this Prince might be 
moſtly in the Military Way. For he gained many confiderable Victories, 
tho' he was at laſt defeated and lain in the fatal Action of Mount Gilboa, 
1 Sam. Xxxi. ch. But David, who was his Succeſſor, carried the Bounds 
of the Hebrew Empire to its greateſt Extent, and was the Trojan of that 
State. In his Reign both Arms and Arts flouriſhed. Himſelf greatly im- 
Muſic and Poetry; he compoſed a great Variety of Divine Hymns or 
Pſalms, ſet to different Inſtruments ; all which manifeſted an extenſive Ge- 
nius, both for Poetry and War. His Heroiſm and Bravery in the Field, and 
the Purity and Elegance of his Taſte in private Life, would beget a Spirit of 
Imitation in his People, who would naturally form themſelves in Emulation 
of the Royal Pattern, to cultivate the like Sentiments. Accordingly, his 
Court was attended with a Number of great Officers eminent for all Military. 
Virtues ;. and, we may ſuppoſe, not deſtitute of ethers of like Eminency in 
Arts and Sciences. The Sidon;ans and Tyrians were indeed more famous at 
that Time, for their Proficiency in fome Arts, particularty Architecture; 
which might be owing to their Situation, ſo near Lebanon on one Side, and 
the Sea on the other. But there is no Intimation of their Eminency in any 
other Arts, prior to this Reign. Whereas Letter-Writing was now in its 
Perfection not only fer Art, but moſt portable Materials in that im 
Shepherd's Court, as appeareth by the Letter ſent to the General, by the 
brave, but unfortunate Uriab's Hand, 2 Som. xi. 14. 
Now as David's victorious Reign made the Hebrew Nation Great and Weal- 
thy, ſo the Pokte Reign of Solomon rendered it the moſt conſiderable Na- 
toon in the World, for the moſt ample and. conſpicuous Improvements in all 


Arts and Sciences. 

Solomon was a Prince of and extraordinary , tratiſcending 
all his Predecefors, or 'Conternporaries, fer Sagacity and Penetration. Me 
was an univerſa] Genius, which equally qualified him for the Perfection of 
Government in the Judgment-Seat, the greateſt Royal Order and Oeconomy 
in his Palace, his and his Werks; and for the nobleſt Philoſophical 
Diſquiſitions, or Poetical Elegancies, 1 King: iv. 29, to the End of the 
. He db che man grand, as well as the moſt elegant Tafte, in Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, Muſic, Gardening, and. even Agriculture, Eccleſ, i. And 
then his immenſe Treafures gathered by the extenfive Conqueſts of his 
_ N IN of Commerce, enabled him 


full Scope of his own Genius, in polifhing and im- 


2 adorning his Capital; and filling his Land wich every 
Eule which ſuch 


-Abilities could inſpire. 
Now it is very natural to 


ſuppoſe, / that the Fame of his 2 
Grandeur and Wiſdom, might induce Strangers of Curioſity from all Parts 


to 
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to reſott to that magnificent and polite Court; eſpecially in a Seaſon of ſuch 
profound Peace, as the whole Reign of Solomon was. But this is not only 
Suppoſition, for the ſacred Hiſtorian expteſly relateth it ſo, 1 Kings iv. 34. And 
there came of all Pepple to bear the Wiſdom of Solomon, from all Kings of the 
Earth, which had heard of his Wiſdom. And that this Fame of his Wiſdom 
and his magnificent Works, was celebrated in remote Nations, further ap- 
peareth from the Viſit which the Queen of Sheba herſelf made to him. We 
ſee it did not only excite inquiſitive Men of obſcure Character, but even Per- 
ſons of the greateſt Rank and Diſtinction, to ſee whether his real Grandeur 
and Wiſdom were equal to the high Encomiums which common Fame had 
given them, 2 Kings x. 1. She particulatly came to try him with bard 
2ueſtions ; from which it is evident, that his Wiſdom was fingularly the 
Matter of general Obſervation. And a Memorial of this Curioſity of other 
Princes, is preſerved among the Hyrian Antiquities ; for the King of Tyre 
ſent hard Queſtions to Solpmon, as Foſephus ſays.® Now it is moſt reaſonable 
to think that the Arts and Sciences, which were eſpecially relative to each 
other, would be particularly ſtudied at this Time, by every curious Fo- 
reigner, who reſorted to Jeruſalem - and that Multitudes would now carry 
Home with them Letters and Writing, from this General School of all polite 
Knowledge, the Court and Capital of Solomon ; who might not have regarded 
this Art, while it was only the D:/finf#i0n of an obſcure People. So that it 
appeareth to me moſt probable, on the whole, that it was not till about the 
Reigns of David and Sohrnon, that this noble Art of Writing paſſed from 
the Hands of the Hebrews to the Pagan World. And accordingly, as we 
have brought it down in the Story of the Mraelites, that it could not be 
much ſooner than this Age. 80 I hope, by tracing the Heathen Story in Syn- 
chroniſms apuardi, from the two famous Contemporaries, Leonidas and 
Xerxes, to be able to prove that all genuine Pagan Hiſtory, actually ftarts 


from this very Age; or, in general, ſomething later. And that this Tra- 
duction was fooner or later, according to the nearer or more remote Situation 


from Judæa, of the ſeveral Countries where Letters firſt a Thus 
Phemcia, the Arabians, and Egypt would naturally be the firſt ; and Chal- 


dæa, ot Affyria, ſomething later in the e of Letters, which Art 


Over 
Hebrew 
Extent, of Power and Territory, and reached to, and 
6 taken of 

5 ern: "3" 24) ; 


* Toſeph, contr. 4p. Lib. I. 
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that State :——— Then (1 fay) Samen was raiſed up, and endued 
with ſuch extraordinary Talents, by God himſelf, to be the Inſtrument of 
this greateſt Benefit to Mankind. This Prince's conſpicuous and lative 
Wifom drew the Attention of the World; and their Curioſity led them 


Men to much Attention to their Arts or — God, in his — 04 
thought fit to raiſe up theſe two great ſucceſſive Princes into ſuch a conſpi- 
cuous Point of Light, to be the Means of rendering the Knowledge of Ler- 
ters more general, and thereby of — and. 1 — all Nations in 
the moſt oſefal Sciences. 


SA VI. 


On ancient Authors. 


FAVING now fully conſidered this material- Point, of the by 
- and Origin of Writing, -and (I hope) made it appear — 


that it was an Art imparted in an extraordinary Way, by the Almighty, to 
the Hebrew Lawgiver Moſes, whoſe Age is well known. And alſo, that its 
Traduction from the Hebrews to other Nations could not be much before the 
Times of David and Solomon. ſhall next proceed to conſider and examine 
the moſt ancient Books, or other Monuments, of which any Mention is made 
by the greateſt Sages of Antiquity.——Bat, before I enter upon the particu- 
ho Examination —ę—-¾ which aze d to have been wrote 
—— nn and which are as the Bas, on which the 
primitive Pagan: Hiſtory now ftandeth, it-will be uſeful to lay down ſome 
general Rules of fair und candid: Critique, by which we may be enabled-to 
on 4-4 the Authentieity and Credibility of any Pieces of Antiquity: - 
All Authors, according to the Subjects of which they treat, moſt be judged 
of, as to their real Value, in a different Manner. Authors of 
eftcemed for their Sentiment, and the Arguments they. produce, — 
of their We need not be very inquiſitive in what Age a demon- 
rative Author lived, or om whom he. borrowed his Sentiment; if bis 
Arguments convince Truth is not. further concerned. Au- 
thoritics being of ſimall if they are only human. If the Arguments 
do not convince, rants we trrSs or Veneration for, the Writer we 
may have, r the. Phee of a d 
— nor ſhould Obſourity a good Que. —In of 
. Tafte indulged. Bur, if the Repreſents- 
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tions are natural, the lively, if Sitniles are really like, if the Paint- 
ing is juſt, tho it may be more or leſs bold and daring, to the 
Nature and Sublimity of the Subject; ſuch Pieces are generally valucd, tho 
they may have different Admirers, according to the Similarity of Tafte and 
Geflus.—- But. Writers of Hiſtary are eſteemed, for the Vutb of 
their Relations, whatever Difference there may be in the Dignity and Elegance 
ef the Narrative; or the Reflexions, Mora or Political, which they ma 

make on their Story. Thus plain Annals, tho without Ornament, are 4 
ways in high Eſtimation, if they are ſuppoſed to be faithful as to Facts. 


oer 9 oy 


On the DiflinBtion of Hiſtorians, into e Far en 
who write of paſt Mais. 


ISTORY being that Species of Writing that we have now under 
Conſideration: & I would 4 2 that Hiſtorians are diſtin- 
into two Claſſes. (1.) Thoſe who write of Tranſactions  diffant 
in Time and Country from their Own. (2.) Thoſe who record the-Tranſ- 
actions of their. own Age and Country ; which are o % called-Coptem- 
porary Writers. - 
1. Hiſtorians who relate Affairs of Times gf long, before. their. own Age, 
or of Countries remote from their own. Abode, ſhould be candidly examined 
by ſtandard Rules of fair. Criticiſm. But I think. theſe, have been too little 
attended to, eſpecially in our reading the Ancients. We are fond ef any 
Fragment if we think it Old, and are apt to doat unnaturally enough, on 
the faded, broken Remnant of a Countepance which we imagine was a Beauty 
two or three thouſand Years aga. If it were not for this Foible, there cauld 
never be ſuch a Stir about the Scraps of or - Manethp, or Sanc boni at lum; 
for the Things, which they relate; canner, in the Nature. of Things, be ad- 
a for Truths. There mae Aurea met in what — 
— | 


2 8 O . 


Critical Rules 91 8 of the Credibility * andient . 


$1462 3 ©} 31 4 
Tow de Rules of juſt, Criticilca,, for, the Etamination- of the Credibi- 
AY -lity;of, ancient Authors are, (,) 2 .cnquire what 
dee for Mtlligence an ancient. Auber, Taft eth or appeazeth to have bad. 


2. What Evidenccs, or f favourable Preſogapyiqns, . his Judgment. 
and. Integrity. 


3- The 
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by The natural Probabriity of the Things he relateth. 
4. His Agreement with. other ancient Writers neareſt to his own Age. 


ER I. On the Intelligence the Author had, of which there are three 
Kinds, Firſt, Tradition by Word of Mouth. Secondly, Written Re- 
cords. Thirdly, Rovelation. bs Vi 


1. We muſt enquire what | for Intelligence an ancient Author 
profeſſeth, or appeareth, to have had. And, if he writes of Affairs long be- 
fore his own Age, we can conceive of no Means of Information, but ſome 
of theſe following. Either (1.) From Traditian and Report in the Oral Way of 
Conveyance thro' ſucceſſive Generations. Or, (2.) Written Records and Me- 
moirs of thoſe elder Times. Or (3.) Extraordinary Revelation from God. 

As to the firſt ; if an ancient Author either profeſſeth, or appeareth, to 
have derived his Informations from current 7 alles, thro' ſucceſſive Gene- 
rations, in the Oral Way of Conveyance; that the Facts, which he relateth, 
are the common Stories among the People, or that this is the Account of 
their paſt Aﬀairs, given by the Men of beſt Senſe and Underſtanding ig the 
Place: —'Tis a nataral Piece of Criticiſm here to enquire, at what Diflance 
from the Time of Writing the Hiſtory, the Facts were ſaid to have 
| been done. The learned Dean Sykes obſerves : ©* If many Years intervene 
e betwixt an extraordinary Fact and the Relation, there may be in 

<«« probable Grounds to ſuſpect Addition, or Subtraction, or Alteration of Cir- 

ce cumftances, which every Man, however honeſt, may de liable to maka * 

If the Facts were done half a Century before the Writing them down from 

theſe Traditions, we may, however, aſcribe pretty good Authority to thoſe 

If were 4 Century before, they will become confiderably 
witneſſes will be dead. But, if the Tranf- 


Traditions. 
more: dubious, for moſt of the Eye- 
actions, related in this Hiſtory folely extracted from Tradition, ſhould have 


beers three, or four; or five hundred,. or a thoa fand Years before the W 
them, the Traditions would become very and the Evidence w 
Umort languiſh into a State of Evaneſcerice, in the preſent — 
man Life. An Author therefore, profeſſing to derive his Relations from 
current Tradition, concerni Times at any great Diſtance, much more at 
ſo great a One, muſt leave Yreat Scope for Heſtption and Scepticiſm, in our 
Aſſent to his Teſti Here, if the Author inſerts a Chronology or Ge- 
nealogy, or both, from che Tiaties of which he writes, down to his own 
Days ; this Point will be eaſy to examine. 

| if (euch an 1 to extract his Hiſtory from Written Re- 
| cots, either from Archives of Citirs, from facred Memoirs of Temples, om 
| public Columns, from monumental Inſcriptipns, or from ancient Books of 


Hiſtory ; yet many Rogues cbnttrning theſe 9 


* Sykes's Diſcourſe on Miracles, p. 59. 
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arile.— (1.) If theſe Originals were pretended to be drawn up, in any Kind 
of Records or Inſcriptions, before the Diſcovery of Writing a theſe may be 
. juſtly rejected as Forgery, without further Examination. Theſe pretended 

—— either never were in Being, or they were not Contemporary with 
the Actions they record, but made out of dubious Traditions afterwards. So 
1 ſhall conclude concerning any Original Memoirs of Ninus, ſuppoſed to be 
written before:the Times of Moſes, that there were no ſuch written Memoirs, 
unleſs they were much later Extracts from broken Traditions; this, I ſay, I 
conclude from what I have already advanced; on the Origin of Writing, till L 
ſee Reaſon to-queſtion that Point. 

(2.) But again, a ſecond Enquiry here ariſeth, though ſome Things were 
really ſet down in ſome Kind of Characters, as particular y Aſtronomical Ones, 
(for I am perſuaded not in Alphabetical Letters) yet can' we think that they 
were in Being ſo early as ſome alledge * Could there be Original Aſtronomi- 
cal Obſervations of 1903 Years old, preſerved legible in any Sort of Mate- 
rials, when. Mexander took Babylon, as Simplicius “ ſays that Porphyry aſſerted 
concerning Calkfthenes's ſending to Ar:flotle ©: 


(3.) Again, thirdly, Could the Author, who pretends to extract from them, 
have any Opportunity of /zeing thoſe Original Memoirs? Could Cteffas have 
any Opportunity of ſeeing and peruſing the ancient Mirian Records? He 
lived, while in the Eaſt, chiefly in or near the Perfian Court, . whoſe Neſi- 
dence was very remote from theſe ancient Palaces and Temples, which were 
moſt like to be the Repoſitories of them; but which, at that Time, were in 
utter Ruins. And, if it be faid, that theſe ancient "Monuments were tran- 
ſcribed, and hereby Copies of them remained, I ſay they leſſen much in their 
Authority, as being but Copies. And as no other Author but Ctefias is ſaid: 
to have peruſed either the Originals or the Copies, or to have extracted any 


Thing from them; it is reaſonable enough to conclude, . they were all his own. 
Invention. 


RuLe II. We muſt enquire into the Evidences of the Author's Integrity. 


II. Another Rule of Criticiſm in ok of an ancitht Book, is to enquire 
what Evidence or favourable Preſumptions we have of the Author's * | 
and Integrity. An Hiſtorian's Honeſty is as to be conſidered as his 
Ability; his Inclination to declare the Truth, as his O 


pportunities of know 
ing it. CIT if we diſcern no viſible Intereſt which the 
Author a to have 


either in di or concealing Truth; no 
ſenſible Benefit that could accrue to him in 


. or defaming 
another: If we can obſerve no Bias of ion any more than In- 


tereft upon him. "And if, on the contrary, he ſes down as: as 
of 


* Simplic. de Carlo. Lib. II. com. 46. 
+ Duo in Hiſtarico * & poſſe & velle de rebus vert 2 H. Steph. de Cteſid. 
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of his own-People as thoſe of other Nations, and deſcribes many of their ſe- 

cret Crimes which were not probably much known, and ſo acts even againſt 
the Bias of theſe National Partialities; we can have no great Reaſon to doubt 
of his Integrity, if we have fatisfaQtory Evidence of his Informations and 
Knowledge. Again; when an ancient Author is always confiftent with him- 
ſelf, this addeth to our Opinion of his Integrity. This is not, indeed, an 
infallible Proof, ſince a Man may with Care make a conſiſtent Fable. He 
may.make his Hero at the firſt larger than the Life, and ever-after, repreſent 
him as acting in that Proportion. However, an Author's being always con- 
Gſtent, is a great Circumſtance in his Favour. 


Ro Lx III. We muſt canvaſs the Probability of the Things related. 


III. Another Branch of genuine and juſt Critique is to canvaſs the natural 
Probability .of the Things related ; — it be likely, in the Nature of 
Things, that Events might happen, at the Time and Place when they are 
ſaid to have happened, agreeable to this ancient Relation? And, in this Caſe 
again, if the Author gives us a pretty regalar Geography, and a Chronology 
upwards, from the Times of which he writeth, to the beginning or new 
Plantation of the World by One Family ; this will enable us to be more cor- 
rect in this Way of examining his Credibility. -_ 

Under this Head of Criticiſm, there are ſeveral principal Circumſtances 
that require our Attention. We muſt conſider the Time of the Action, or 
the Age of the World when the Event happened. The Place or Scene of 
Action where it happened. The Perſons acting, whether they are tolerably 
in Character, or not; and whether the whole Narrative correſpond to the 
probable Manners of the Country, as well as Age ?—Near the Beginning of 
the World there muſt have been greater Simplicity of Manners ; lefs Luxury, 
Grandeur and Pomp. There could have been no Shame to the greateſt in 

the Ground or tending Flocks ; nor could any Office really u/eful be 
ſoon ſunk into Diſhonour, under the Notion of its being ſervile or mechanic. 
For there muſt then have been a r Parity among Mankind. Noah and 
his Sons were equal in Rank, and differed but as Parents and Children now 
do, by the Parental Relation. Brothers were equal in Rank, and differed 
little but in perſonal Qualities. There could not be great Empires, potent 
Armies, or great Wars, when the Earth was fo thinly and ſo little 
cultivated, as it muſt neceflarily have been, ſoon after the General Deluge. 
And yet, as human Paſhgns bave been, probably, near the ſame inall Apes, 
ſo there might be the early Workings of Ambition and Avarice, Emulation 
and Reſentment, and other Paſſions, to interrupt the Felicity of the World 
betimes. If an Hiſtorian writing of the Affairs of the fourth or fifth Cen- 
tury of the new World, to his own Computations, ſhould repreſent 


Mankind as then aſſociating | into Communities and Tribes ; and even then 
many 
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many of them collected into little Kingdoms and States, united under dif- 
ferent Kings and Rulers ; if thoſe Kingdoms were repreſented as little Ones, 
confined within the narrow Limits of a ſmall Territory, as the Cities and 
Kingdoms of the Plain of Sodom; this is credible, according to the then pro- 
bable Circumſtances of the growing World. If ſuch an ancient Hiſtorian 
{hould repreſent theſe little Infant States and Societies as falling into Emula- 
tions and Wars with thoſe who were in Vicinity to them; this is alſo credi- 
ble, that there ſhould be Ambition, or Avarice, or Emulation, then as well 
as now, And, if he repreſents them bringing their Armies into the Field, 
provided he ſays they were ſnall Ones, or relates any Circumſtance which 
intimates them to have been ſuch, all this may be highly credible in itſelf. 
As in Abraham's defeating the Confederate Eaſtern Armies which came againſt 
Sodem, with 318 Men, [Gen. xiv. 14, 15.] only with the Advantages of a 
Night Attack, in a Country which he knew better than they probably did, 
and after the Fatigue of a Battle. Now, tho' Mzſes ſays nothing of the 
Army of Elam, yet he relates two Circumſtances, which demonſtrate it not 
to have been great, v2. (1.) This of Abraham's defeating it with 318 Men. 
And (2.) the Kings of the Plain venturing to come into the Field againſt 
them, For 1000 would never have come out againſt 10,000, but, would 
have compromiſed ſo unequal a Combat on the beſt Terms they could, before 
it came to the Extremity of Action. 

But if another Hiſtorian, writing of the fame Age of the World, ſhould re- 
preſent the Armies, as ſome think, of the ſame Country, conſiſting of ſeve- 
ral Millions of Men, marching with hoſtile Violence thro' vaſt Tracts of 
Country, as Czefias in his Accounts of the Wars of Ninus, Semiramis, Ningas, 
and their fabled Multitudes ; this Hiſtory carrieth its own Confutation in it- 
ſelf, it is entirely unſynchronal to the Courſe of Nature, and ſmelleth of 
more recent and populous Ages. Now both theſe Authors relate Things 
concerning the ſame Age, with this notorious Difference as to Numbers ; and 
which 1s to be rejected, is to be found out by this kind of Criticiſm, For 
the Probability of Moſes's Account is ſupported by its being fo ſynchronal to 
the Age; and the Forgery of Cteſias may be made out by natural. Chrono- 
logy ; for it was impoſſible that there ſhould have been ſo many Men to 
ſpare for War, in any one Country, in that Age. 

Again ; there muſt be a natural Probability as-to the Place or Scene of 
Action, that the Events related may be congruous to the Climate and Coun- 
try. For a palpable Incongruity here, may ſometimes detect a Forgery, not 
otherwiſe eaſily diſcovered. Thus, had the Iſraelites, in their March from 
Egypt thro the Deſarts of Arabia, been repreſented to have been harraſſed 
with perpetual Rains, Froſts, or Snows ; had the Inconveniencies of Lapland 
been transferred to Arabia, and this repreſented to be in the common Courſe 
of Nature, without any Miracle making this unnatural Change ; this might 


throw ſome Diſcredit on the whole Narrative, —Again ; if Armies, ſuppoſe 
Vox. II. "i | in 
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in Britain, ſhould be repreſented by ſome ancient Author, to be incom= 

moded by Lyons, Tygers, Crocodiles, Elephants, and ts; in Places 

where no ſuch fierce or noxious Animals are ordinarily known ;. this is a Sort 

of Antiquity to be confuted by Geography and Natural Hiſtory. For Na- 
ture doth not change much; it has been hotter in Perſia or India, than in 

Germany or Britain, ever fince the Flood. And ſome Animals, as well as 
Plants, have always been the natural Growth of ſome Countries and Climates, 
and rarely found in others. Perſons acting in Character, and according to 

the Simplicity or Grandeur, which are the probable Manners of the Age and 
Place, is another Thing that furniſheth the natural Marks of Authenticity 
to the Piece. Thus, to hear of the Virgin Daughters of good Families at- 
tending Flocks, or drawing Water for any domeſtic Uſes, doth not any way 
ſhock us, as to thoſe Ages of Simplicity. As, in the Cafes of Rebecca and 
Rachel, this was all Natural at that Time, when the World was ſo much a 
Stranger to Delicacy and Pomp. Again; the Delicacy and Softneſs of the 
Perfian Court in Abaſuerus's Time is credible in the fame View, as being 
agreeable to the luxurious Manners of the Age.— But if the Magnificence and 


Delicacy of theſe modern Times ſhould be aſcribed to the Courts of Ninus 


or Semiramis, Nature confuteth the Relation, and theſe unſynchronal Man- 
ners demonſtrate, either that thofe Princes lived not in that Age, or that thoſe . 
Facts were Forgeries. 

Again; Actions ſhould, in the main, correſpond to the moral Characters 
of the Actors. One, who is repreſented as an eminently Good Man, ſhould - 
in the general Tenour of Life be agreeable thereto. Yet, if we find ſeveral 
remarkable Failings intermixed, this is but as we humblingly find human 
Virtue lly is, even im .. Noab's Drunkenneſs, Abram's denying - 
his Wife, Partiality to Children, as in J@ac and Rebekah, an intereſted ſup- 
planting others, as in Jacob; Raſhneſs in young Men, tho' of ſerious Edu- 
cation, as Simeon and Levi; the inſuperable Force of Envy, as in Toſepb's 
Brethren.—All theſe Evils are very credible ; ſince we find, in all Ages, that 
Virtue, in the faireſt Characters we know, is but an imperfect Thing. And 
then the impartial Relation of them throweth an Air of Sincerity over the. 
whole Narrative. All theſe natural Circumſtances uniting in the ſame Hiſtory, 
conſpire to recommend it to our Veneration, as greatly credible. But, when 
they are any of them wanting, we are hereby led into great Suſpicions of the 
Genuineneſs and Authenticity of fuch patched, felf-inconfiſtent and incon- 
gruous Compoſitions. a 

Rur IV. We muſt compare him with other ancient Authors. 

IV. Another Method of judging 
It may be frequent 


Writers treat on the ſame 


2 
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ject, that one Fact ſhall be related conciſely by one Author, which ſhall be 
more diffuſely handled by another. Some "Things omitted by one, which 
ſhall be inſerted in another, and the ſame Facts related with feveral different 
Circumſtances, by different Hiſtorians. Here all the former Rules muſt be 

applied in judging of theſe different Writers, to determine which Relation 
has the moſt genuine Marks of Probability.——But, if there be no contem- 
forary Writers, or that wrote near the ſame Age, then the Credibility of any 
Book muſt be gathered, as it were, from Gif, by conſidering its internal 
Marks of Truth, and by Application of all the Rules of Criticiſm above- 
mentioned, to enable us to paſs a Judgment of its true Worth. 

I would here further note, that, if there be but ane Original Writer men- 
tioned, to whom any ſucceeding Author referreth, tho' many afterwards re- 
late the ſame Stories over again, yet this addeth little to the Authority, or 
properly to the Number of ancient Writers on that Subject. Thus, if Levy, 
Dionyſius, Hallicar naſſenſit, and Twenty more Roman Hiſtorians, all relate the 
Origin of Rome, in the ſame Manner, or with the ſame principal Circum- 
ſtances. And theſe ſeveral Relations are the ſame, which were found in Fa- 
bius Pictor, the firſt Writer of Roman Antiguity. It is but Pi&or's Autho- 
rity, on which all depends, tho' copied, in different Ages, an hundred 
Times over. If the fi ing Hiſtorians mention not the Authorities which 
Fabius Pictor made uſe of, to confirm his own „if they refer to no 
old Annals, or Inſcriptions of Statues or Columns, or National Treaties, ad- 
ditional to thoſe which Fabius had mentioned, to confirm, illuſtrate or au- 
thenticate their Story; we may juſtly preſume that they all, ſo far as they 
agree with Fabius, build upon his oy Loy And he was far enough from 
being a competent Witneſs as to the Primordia of Rome ; for he was a Con- 
tem of Hannibal, and an Officer in the ſecond Punic War, and lived 

in the 6xth Century from the Building of the City, according to their Com- 
* Now, tis certain that there were ſeveral other A 
which neither Fabius Pictor, nor any of his Followers had made uſe of; as 
is plain, becauſe they relate "ſeveral Particulare contrary to them. As the fa- 
mous Treaty with Porſenna, which Phny frankly owneth, in his Nature! 

„Lib. 34. C. 14. and which Tacitus alſo confefſeth. © We find, = 
« PA , + in the Treaty which Por, granted to the Roman 
9 expreſs Stipulation, that they — — except in 
* the Ground. And Tote owns that the City "> ite Coal, wh 
ſenna. For this Hillanea, lonaiing the Narving ofthe 
Fitelkius's Party had ſet on Fire, when they befieged Sabinus, 1 
Yepefan, who had thomn himblf in adds, That the 


— 
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© not ſuffered fo great a Diſaſter, either when Rome was SURRENDERED 
« to Porſenna, or when it was Taken by the Gau. So that thoſe Authors, 
who cite no other Authorities, may be juſtly alledged to write from the Au- 
thority of Fabius alone, in the Points in which they follow him.—So again; 
if a great Number of Writers in the ſame Account, as to the Riſe and 
Fall of the an Empire, and the Age and Manner of each Event, and 
yet all of them copy gas, tis but properly that One Author, on whoſe 
Credit all theſe Accounts of different Writers depend. It is therefore not 
reaſonable to boaſt of ſo many ancient Authors in Favour of theſe Accounts 
of the Antiquity of the Mirian Monarchy ; for, tho* Diodorus Siculus, Tro- 
gus Pompeius, and many others after them, agreed in the ſame Accounts, yet 
all followed either them, or this Cridian Phyſician. This reduceth the Teſti- 
monies of this AHrian Antiquity to a /mall Number, even to One, i. e. Ctefias. 
Though there might be ſuch a Number of Copiers, who implicitly relied on 
Ctefias's Report. And one cannot but allow that this implicit following him 
was the more culpable, as they then had Herodotus, who gave a very differ- 
ent Report. But it was moſt culpable in Euſebius, who had Acceſs to the 
Old Teſtament Scriptures, further to clear Hiſtory from the Embarraſiments 
of this fabulous Writer. So that again there can be no Reaſon to complain 
of a Spirit of Novelty, or of rejecting ſo many ancient Authors; fince, pro- 
bably, there are as many Ancients againſt as for this Aſyrian Antiquity. 


SECT. III. 
On Intelligence by Revelation. 


"THE third and laſt Way of attaining to the Knowledge of Things 
| paſt, is that of Revelation from Gop. This is the moſt perfect 
Information of any, whenever he will pleaſe to vouchfafe it. And, if we 
have competent Evidence that ſuch 2 Revelation has been vouchſafed, wiz. 
The very S Evidence that the Nature of the Thing is capable of, were it 
ever fo true; we ought to embrace it with the higheſt Veneration.—There 
are not indeed many Writers who have pretended to this high Authority, 
eſpecially Hiſtorians, as to their Intelligence concerning paſt Facts, except 
the Poets, who were to be, in every Thing, inſtructed by the Miſes. Tho 
it muſt be owned, that ſome Legiflators have boaſted of a Derivation of their 
Inſtitutions from the Gods, to give their Laws a greater Weight with the 
People. + Thus Minos e have received his Syſtem of Inſtitutions 

| from 
® © Sedem Jovis max. icato e Majoribus pignus imperii conditam, non Por- 
«« ſenna Bra gen Gal captà, temerare r exſcindi.” 


Tack, Ber. Lib. 3. e. e 
* * vii. — Wark, 


\ 
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from Jupiter, 7 s from Ceres, Lycurgus the Spartan from Apollo ; 


and Numa from the Nymph Egeria, with whom he had nocturnal Inter- 
courſes; and others derived their Directions or Commands from different 
Oracles. Yet, as Moſes was the firſt Writer, who made” this high Claim to 
our Attention, ſo he was the t who ſupported his Authority by Miracles. 
There are ſeveral. Characters of Credibility, eſpecially this grand Criterion of 
Miracles, which when they unite, amount to ſatisfactory Evidence of a Di- 
vine * ny or extraordinary Conveyance: 

1.) When Matters are punQually related in the hiſtoric Way, whiclr 
no Man could poſſibly know from any human Information. Such as the 
Creation of the World and the Progreſs of it; the Creating the firſt Pa- 
rents of the human Race, and other Events accompliſhed before there was 
one Man in Being. All theſe Facts muſt either come immediately from 
God, or by Information from other Spiritual Beings, who were in Exiſtence 
before Mankind, or were commſioned from God to inform Man of it. Strictly 
Speaking, an human Hiſtory of the Creation is impaſſible, and therefore juſt 
the ſame, whether it be ſuppoſed to come by Tradition from Adam, or to be 
—_— by Moſes by ſupernatural. *. for Adam muſt have had it 
in me Way. 

(2. ) When the Things that are related: are the moſt. Noble and Impor- 
tant, of the greateſt Conſequence to Mankind, and the Knowledge whereof 
may be of greateſt Advantage to them. It may appear to us worthy of the 
Father of Mercies, to impart to us in an extraordinary Way the clear Know- 
ledge of thoſe momentous Events, which are by any Means become obſcure. 

(3.) If the Diſtance from the Time of thoſe primitive Facts is great, and 
ſuch Changes have happened in the World by the ſhortening of Man's Life, 
that the Knowledge of thoſe Things, tho ſo neceſſary to be had, is become 
very difficult to be procured, about the Time when ſuch Revelation is ſaid 
to be made. The Neceſſity of the Caſe may induce us to hope, from the 
Benignity of God, that he may afford ſuch Intelligence. And this 
may diſpeſe us more to give Credit to that Perſon who profeſſeth to have 
received this ſeaſonable Information from on high. 

(4.) When a Writer deſcribes thoſe ante- human Tranſactions as diſtinciiy, 
as thoſe which he was an Eye- witneſs of. As when Moſes ſpeaketh as diſtinctly 
of the Creation, as of the paſſing the Red Sea. And when he ſpeaks moſt 
rationally of it, aſcribing all the grand Operation to the ammpotent Wiſdom 
d. Ged. the only ONS. is cam ber dliideil to-with any good Senſe. This 


maſterly Manner off reliaing this primitive. Week, may incline us to reve- 


rence his Pretenſions. 
(5): When the Things, which he relateth in this more than human Way, 
are not the moſt uſeful to be known, but when the Narrative is inter- 
no Trifles, or Puerilities, to render it contemptible ; nor any in- 


ſperſed wi 
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. cidental Recommendation of any Thing which would nouriſh Immorality or 
Superſtition : It is ſtill more likely to come from God, 

6. If this divine Hiſtorian has the Power of working Miracles, in Sup- 
pott of the Credit of his Hiſtory. If he be enabled to perform moſt aſtoniſn- 
ing, moſt and viſible, numerous and uncontrollable Miracles ; and to 
-renew * them before any Witneſſes, at any Time, whenever new Circumſtances 
make them 2 or neceſſary. This is ſuch a T of the extra- 
ordinary Preſence of God with him, who is abſolutely able to controll any 
other ſuperior Beings, who may attempt to counterfeit b own great Seal, that 
ve may reaſonably entertain all that the Author profeſſeth to bring from God, 
-under theſe*Credentials, to be of Divine Authority. And Moſes was an Au- 
thor, who was ſingulariy accompanied with this Power of working what muſt 
be moſt properly called Miracles. For the Wonders which happened, were 
not done at unawares to him, but he declared before he did them, what he ex- 
pected; ſo that he intended, by the Power of God, to do ſuch wonderful 
Things. They were Acts capable of wrong, Ln 7 of by the Senſes, that 
they were really done, and that they out of the ordinary Path 
of — and common — _ above the Power or Art of Man to 
perform, as all the Witneſſes might judge. And theſe Miracles were wrought 
before Witneſſes of a very different Character and Intereſt, and yet at laſt 
thay overcame the Obſtinacy of both. They were wrought before one Na- 
tion which boaſted of the greateſt Learning in that Age ; but prejudiced to 
the moſt inveterate Degree, in Favour of their own National Superſtitions. 
And yet, at laſt, the whole Nation were fo far convinced of the extraordinary 
Power of IE HO VAR, the God of rael, above their own Gods, that they 
haſtened the Departure of the Hebrew Nation from among them ; both 

People united in urging their ture, Exod. xii. 30, 31, 32, 33. 

And this was out of Fear of their God, ſaid, We are all dead Men. 
. tho' in their own Behalf, who 
were. the moſt free thinkeng, as ſome affect to call it, the moſt incredulous 
ous and difficult of Belief, that ever was 
Tfraelites, Methinks the moſt cautious and ſuſpi- 
cious Uabeliever among vs, need not be aſhamed of his Forerunners in 


rr —_—_ They firſt cavilled with 
Maſs, on the new Severities which Pharaabs Taſk-maſters impoſed, as if 


„ enottionatoltine: nds Sins or Rinne aliiioge dons, 
he ond, or that he could do it, Exod. v. 20, 21. They doubted in 
every new Difficulty, Exod. xiv. 11, 12. Thus in the of inſolent 
Infidelity, they cry, 1s it becauſe there were no Graves in Egypt, that thou 
—— cr to die in the Wi When there was either a De- 
Fciency of Water or Bread, tho they —_ —— 


an Mirae, p. 47. Dr. Leland again Morgan. Dr. Chapman againf the 
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the Red Sea, yet they murmured on the firſt new Diſtreſs, with great Inde-- 
cency of Language, Exod. xvi. z, 3. Would God we had died by the Hand of 
the Lord in Egypt! They never ſeem willing to own God's Hand, but 
aſcribe all their Calamities to Moſes. But their Murmurings were againft the 
Lord, Exod. xvi. 7. Theſe were repeated at Nephidim, Exod. xvii..3. with 
like Incredulity and. * They, in ſhort, doubted in every Difficulty, 
and queſtioned every Regulation, and ſeemed to be as jealous of being im- 
poſed on, as the moſt ſa —_ Uabeliever in any Age could poſſibly be, 
with all his ſuppeſed an _— Vigilance. They cavilled with, and 
ſtruggled againſt Kalmoft every Negulation of Moſes, as fi it had been a crimi- 
nal Encroachment upon their Liberties ; tho he was perpetually ſupported by 
Miracles, which they could neither imitate nor deny. Grab and his- Party 
conteſted the Civil Regulations as well as the Sacerdotal Ones. Datban being 
of the Houſe of Reuben, forgot not, we may be ſure, the pretended Rights 
of Primogeniture. Dathan and Abiram were both Neubenites, and joining 
with Crab, who was a Levite, they made a ſtrong in Oppoſition to / 
what they infinwated to be the perſonal Uſurpations of Moſes and Aaron. This 
is copiouſly related, Numb. xvi. 3,——13. They were, when moſt awfully- 
convinced, yet perpetually relapſing into moſt obſtinate and perverſe Scepti- 
ciſin, and into that Diſobedience which Infidelity inſpired. And what could 
it be but groſs, unjuſtifiable Scepticiſin, when there were no Miracles pre- 
tended in Oppolitian to Moſes, and his, one would think, were too conſpi- 
cuous to be denied Wigs nf all this inveterate was overcome, 
and by Dint of Evidence arifing from the uncontrollable viſible Miracles, they 
were at laſt adduced to as a Veneration for Moſes, as ever was paid to 
any Writer, or any Man; and this continued as-long as any of that Genera- 
tion remained in the World, which ſaw- the Series of his Miracles. And 
this greateſt Eſteem and Veneration for Moſes continued among the whole 
Nation afterwards ; tho his Wiitings are ſo full of the ſeyereſt-Cenſures of 
their Anceſtors Conduct, and record their Infamy to all Generations.“ 
When all theſe Circumſtances unite, eſpecially when accompanied with. Mi- 
racles, we may juſtly reverence a Work thus recommended, as drawn up 
by Divine Revelation. Such an Hiſtorian Moſes was, and entirely without a - 
Rival, among all the Monuments of ancient or modern iſm. 
I ſhall add little concerning the ſecond Claſs of Hiſtorians, thoſe, who re- 
late the Affairs of their own Age and Country, or contemporary Hiſtorians. - 
Little can be queſtioned concerning theſe; except their Integrity. And this - 
may be judged of, by confidering the Probabilities of the Things they relate, 
and comparing them with other - contemporary Writers, and examining into 
any Biaſs of Iaclination or Intereſt they may be influenced by. 


Vid. Shuckf. Con. Vol. III. 
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CH A P. VIL 


On ancient Pagan Writers compared with Moſes. 


Hin G premiſed theſe few Rules of candid and fair Criticiſm, 
| which may be juſtly required to be obſerved, in our judging of any 
Piece of very high Antiquity, our next Step muſt be to examine any ſuch 
Pieces of this kind of Antiquity by the Application of theſe Critical Rules, 
not only the ancient Monuments of Pagani/m, but Moſes himſelf ; and com- 
re them with Moſes, who appears to me the proper Father of Hiſtory, 
t here I acknowledge I am much at a Loſs to fix on any thing properly 
ancient in profane Hiſtory, for this Kind of Examination and Compariſon. — 
We certainly have not any ancient Records of any Nation under Heaven, which 
could be drawn up about the Time when the primitive Facts were done; for 
no Materials would laſt ſo long. Nor have we any Pagan Author who pro- 
feſſeth to extract from them, who can be properly called ancient, in Com- 
pariſon with Moſes. For he wrote above five hundred Years before the eldeſt, 
even if Sanchonial bon be admitted to be genuine; and a thouſand Years be- 
fore any other, Herodotus and Ctefias, and longer ſtill before Bereſus and Ma- 
netho. But, as ſome of theſe Authors pretend to ancient Records, which 
they had either ſeen, or been told of; I would attempt, from the very Facts 
which they relate, out of thoſe Records, to prove that there were nat, and 
that there could not be, any ſuch genuine Records, that could be contem 
rary with the Actions, or wrote down at the Time, when the Events hap- 
ned, even according to their own Chronology. Thus the Length and 
Number of the Reigns in the indolent Afyrian Succeſſion, which is Cteſias's 
Chronology, is incredible. And then the Armies of Ninus and Semiramis 
cannot be ſynchronal to Moſes's Chronology. They muſt be rejected for 
their Numbers being ſo great, when the World was ſo young. 
| However, as they might have ſome Hints of their oldeſt Tranſactions, 
from ſome very ancient Traditions, or from ſome of their very oldeſt Wri- 
tings, from which they might copy, or extract the Relations, which they 
pretend to ſet down from them. (1.) We ſhall compare the Pagan Theogo- 
nies, which are beſt known, with Moſes's Account of the Generation, or the 
Origin of Things, in the firſt Chapters of Gene/is. (2.) We ſhall compare 
the moſt ancient Pagan Writers of common Hiſtory, with Moſes, in this Re- 
ect, and conſider which is the moſt natural and credible ; as far as may be 
judged by Circumſtances in each. 


SECT. 
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8 E G T. I. 


0. d. Pagan  Colmogonies. 


7E dal confider the Thogonies 5 of Paganiſm, Mii is he ha te 

and beſt known, and compare them with the Account which M 

giveth of the  Creatron, or Origin of Things, in the firſt e 
Genefis, This will make my Way ſomething more ealy, i in theſe embarr 
intricate” Paths of fuch unfrequented, retnote Antiquity. In this Road o 
ancient Fable, which the Foot of an elegant Traveller has but feldom * 70 in 
theſe W Ages one an ſcarce get forward, without Keeping M in * 


Eye. 


— 


The Theogonies p ng from | a ; rwifold Sos; "from mis 
- own Traditions, ad} few ! Hints 75 Moſes s Hi tory of 
* Creation. tis 


. 1 l E Fee 1 
UT yeT * * ebe Miete e =P * 
ſpring from, a twofold Source. Firſt, Some Remnants of very ah- 
cient, ſhattered Traditions, ' deſcending. from the Time of the Diſperſion. 
And, ſecondly, From — —— vb and —— tho 
very injudiciouſiy put together, from the Works of Moſes ; which ſome. way 
B Knowledge of thoſe Countries, in which theſe C 


ones prevailed, 
Firft, I doubt not but there might have been ſome very faint, miſhapen 
any, or the Creation, which they called the 


Traditions of the primitive 


{? 


Generation of the World ; but much more abſurdly ms Re 
or Generation of te Gods. But yet, as the Art * Writing came into 
World ſo long wſer:the:Diiperfion, from which Time" ey mig phe! probdbl 


2 deviating from Truth, u el er a Remy 
lay, * Letters came int the World, 2-11" 
ks before this Art arrived at thoſe Nations, who have eng Tigi 

among ther ; e 


ditions u E Ne 3 and, when 
their anc Fables, they inſenfilly. be- 
come obſcure . in z theſe fabulous Accounts of 
the Origin of Th * 


Vor. I 
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ties, under the Increaſe of ſuch a corrupt 1 Polytheiſm. When once 
they came to believe many Gods, they muſt from their exalted Notions. 


of 1 Deity, which had prevailed as xl as they embraced the Notion of- the 
q Divine Unity. If there were many Gods, —4 one might be greater, another 
leſs, in various Degrees of Subordination, or Precedency. And then again, 
as this Theogony (or Generation of the Gods) would ſeem credible, as to this 
Deſcent of the ſubordinate Divinities, ſo no Wonder that all theſe groſs Ab- 
ſurdities and Incongruities multiplied in their vain and daily Fictions. | 
| Secondly, Beſides their own National Traditions, which (before any Writers 
of Theogonzes lived) would be degenerated into obſcure, myſterious Fables 2 
T cannot N think that there might have been ſome Hints of the 
Hiſtory Creation arrived among them. Theſe Hints they alſo — 
— 4 mixed up with their own blind and fabulous Traditions; out of 
all which they compoſed that disfigured Story, which they called a Theogony, 
or Generation of the Gods; according to their corrupt Notions of Polytbeiſm. 


Moſes begun his Hiſtory with an Account of the Creation of the World, ac- 


cording to his own noble Plan of true Theiſa, upmixed with any Sentiments 


of Polytheiſm, or Atheiſm. And I am apt to think, that the ancient Pagan 

fet this Work of Mojes before them, ſor a Modet or Pattern of 
3 Manner or Method of writing Hiſtory, though intermixed with 
their own bad Theology. They wrote their National Hiſtory, beginning 
| from the Origin of Things; and it a probable to me, "ae this Me- 
X thad of Writing, and this Phraſeology, was borrowed from this * of 
the Hebrew Antiquary, Majes himſelf; for they called them He 
wrote an Hiſtory of the Ceatien, a to his own Princi 


des of the diu 
of God; this the Greeks called Genefis, or an Hiſtory of the Generation of the 
World. And alſo a 7 


1 in fome Imitation of it, that is a 
Genet, or Generation 0 


he Gods, according to the Sentiments, as well as 
Language, which * — Roigion inſpired. 


— — — - . 


of - & -& 4 } 


On the probable Way of Conveyance of this Knowledge of the 
. Moſaic Hritings ta * c which were the Birth- 


Fu of Theogonies, 


r muſt now, in the third Place be 


Knowledge of the Writings of Mofes ſhould reach thoſe Countries, which 


were the Birth-place of the Pagan es, There are four Theogonics, 
or Accounts of the Generation of the World, that are moſt famous, viz. 


the Chaldaen Account, mentioned by Berofus the Phoenician Ackouge by 
Senchontathon ; the Ronde Acct particularly taken Notice of by Die 


red, How it is likely that any 
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dorus Siculus ; and the Grecian Theogony of. Hefied. I ſhall lay down my 
Conjectures on each of them, as to the Way of Conveying this Knowledge 
of Mqſes; and leave them to the Judgment of the candid Reader. 

1. With regard to the Conveyance of this Knowledge of Mess Writings . 
to the Chaldeans,—it is not I think very difficult to explain. For, though it 
was not perhaps, a very perfect Acquaintance with the Moſaic Writings, 
which the Chaideans obtained, fince the Original Hebrew Language was not 
known to them. Yet they might, as I d, acquire a conſiderable 
Acquaintance with many principal Points of Hebrew Knowledge, by Conver- 
ſation ; during the ſeventy Years Captivity of the People of the Jets in Baby- 
lon. The Rank and Characters of many of the Perſons, and the Length of 
the Time they reſided there, conſpire to render it highly probable that ſeve- 
ral inquiſitive Chaldeans might make good I ments in the Know 
of Jeuiſb Curiofities ; even though they might think of them in no higher 
View. There were ſeveral eminent Perſons among the Captives, of 
great Abilities, and very benevolent and kind Diſpoſitions, which Qualities 
would probably induce them to communicate any Branches of Science or 
Hiſtory, that would be like to do Good, And it is plain, that their Peculiari- 
ties in Religion were no Secret. As in the Caſe of the Three Children re- 
fuſing to worſhip the King's Golden Image, Den. iii. 16, 17, 18. and their 
heroic Reply to the King's Menaces. Daniel himſelf was an eminently good 
Man, and yet of ſingular Reputation for his Knowledge, as well as Integrity, 
Dan. i. 20. When Daniel diſcovered the King's Dream; which he had him- 
ſelf forgot, he was ſo aſtoniſhed at that Diſcovery, that he deſcended to ſome 
Idolatrous Honours, even to his Perſon, Dan. ii. 46. And he to 
the moſt pious Profeſſions of Honour for the God of Iſrael, of = Truth, your 
God is a God of Gods, a Lord of Kings, and a Revealer of Secrets, ver. 47. 
Upon this we are further told, Dan. ii. 48. That the King made Daniel & 
great Man, he made him Ruler over the whole Province of Babylon,” and Chief 
of all the Governors over the wiſe Men of Babylon. From all this Narration 
it appeareth, that he was of great Reputation for Knowledge, not only in the 
Principles of his own Religion, but in the moſt valued Sciences. And we 
never hear of his being degraded, that he probably was a great Miniſter of 
State for the ſucceſſive Reigns down to that of Darius the Mede. But, if he 
was retired from Buſineſs in the ſoft, luxurious Reign of Belſhazzar ; yet he 
was ſtill known to be a very great Man, and ſo might have frequent Con- 
verſation with the Men of greateſt Curiofity and Literature in the Kingdom. 
Any one would be ambitious to learn rec raged he would be apt 
to communzcate any Thing which would be probably to promote Vir- 
tue; and — ſee he the Fews were prohibited from communicating 
any Thing which might tend to make the World wiſer and better. For 
there are many Rules about Proſehres, which demonſtrate, that they might 
make and encourage them from among other Nations. From all this I think 

| | K 2 . it 
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it very explicable, how ſome Knowledge of the Moſaic Writings t obtain 
among the Chaldeans about that 'Time.—Again ; the Length of Refi. 
dence in Chaldæa, being a ſeventy Years Captivity, would bring them into 

nt Converſation with the ingenious Natives ; and hereby the Peculiari- 
ties of Jeuiſb Knowledge might become more familiar. And, when the in- 
quiſitive Men among the Chaldeans came to find the Difference betwixt their 
own 'Traditions and injudicious Fancies, and this more rational intelligible 
Account which Moſes had given of the Creation, might be induced, not- 
withſtanding their own Prejudices, to blend and intermix it with their own 
ta. And further ſtill, ſo many of the Jeus ſtayed in Chaldza, and 
declined a Compliance with Gruss Decree for their Liberty, that perhaps 
the Cbaldæan Sentiments, ever after, were better than they were bees, by 
Means of this Jeuiſh Intermixture. 

2. With reſpect to the Knowledge of the Writings of Moſes among the 
Phenicians, there ſeemeth to be little Difficulty in accounting for that. I 
am apt to think, that as they lived in a near Vicinity to each other, ſo there 
was a great Kindred in their Language, that, probably, there were Phæni- 
cians in abundance, who could read Hebrew, as ſoon as the Art of Writing 
and Reading came among them. Beſides, Sanchoniathon, in the Fragment 
reſerved by Euſebius, expreſſ ſays, that he had his Informations from the 
ritings of Theth, and from ſome Intelligence which a Prieſt of the God Tao 
further imparted to him. Now, tho he has very much mangled the Reports 
of Theth, which I take to be Moſes, and has named a God whoſe Prieſt in- 
ſtructed bim, which is never named among the Phenicians, or owned by any 
of their neighbour Countries ; yet, as it has been noted by many learned Men, 
this. is probably but a diſguiſed Name for Fehouob, the God of Iſrael. And 
ſo it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that Sanchontathon's Tbeagony is no genuine 
Tranſcript of any ancient Phenicion Tradition, but the Genefs of Moſes ab- 
ſurdly copied, on a Plan of Atheiſm, or Idolatry, 

3. As to the Theogony of the Egyptians ; I am inclined to think that the 
Original Traditions, which were brought from the Diſperſion, decayed as 
much among them as other Nations, notwithſtanding their Traditions Lox 
ing. That Learning, probably, was confined to the recording of much nearer 
and more recent Events, relating to their own National Affairs. But, if there 
were ſome diſtorted and disf Remains of ancient Traditions concerning 
the Creation of the Wotld, or any other Primitive Tranſactions; yet it ſeems 
vnqueſtionable, that they: might in Egypt get ſome additional | loformations 
concerning Moſes ; at ——_— the Time of Solomon's Intermarriage with the 
Royal Family of Egypr, Which would be of great Service to them, in laying 
a Foundation even for their fabulous Tbeggonies. Not only curious private 
Perſons might then come from Egypt to Feruſalem, to collect Knowledge, 
but it is very like that ſome Egyptian oy oo uh might accompany the Princeſs 
of ut. who ſtayed as Part of hey ou: and Court ; who might acquire a 


more 
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more than ordinary Acquaintance with the \Hebrew Religion, and might be- 
come Proſelytes to it. They would be in great Likelihood of attaining a bet- 
ter Knowledge of the Mofaic - Hiſtory than ' moſt other Strangers; and fo 
might convey it more perfectly to Egypt, than it was conveyed to any other 
Pagan Nation, about that Time. And this is not a bare Conjecture. . One. 
Part is certain Hiſtory, that So/omon married the Princeſs of Egypt; and this 
Reſpe& is moſt commonly paid to young Perſons of ſuch Rank, to have 

ſome of their awn Countrymen to be Attendants, who their own Lan- 

guage. There was great Correſpondence betwixt Egypt and Fudea at that 
Time ; not only on Account of that Alliance, but of the Commerce that was 
eſtabliſhed betwixt thoſe two flouriſhing Nations, 1 Ning: x. 28, 29. 


Ser. . 
On the Coſmogony, or Account of the Generation of the World: 
oy e of among the Chaldeans. 


T Hatever. boaſted Antiquity the Cha/deans may have gloried in, and 
| to whatever incredible Lengths they may have carried their pretended 
Memoirs, yet the eldeſt Writer among them, of which we have any Men- 
tion, is Beroſus, who was Prieſt of Belus in Babylon. There cannot be much 
Uncertainty as to his Age. For Tatian | Orat. adv. Gentes, p. 171.} ſays, 
* That he lived in the Time of Alexander, and that he dedicated his Work 
* to Antiochus, who was the third after Alexander,” viz. to Antiochus Theus. — 
Gerard Voſſtus [de Hiſtor. Grac. cap. 13. Lib. 1.) takes t Pains to prove 
alſo that Beroſus was ſomething elder than Manetbo, and that he publiſhed 
his Chaldean Hiftory in the Reign of Ptolemy Ph:ladeſphus, King of Egypt: He 
computeth thus, That Ptolemy reigned 38 Years : That, in the fixth Year of 
Ptolemy, Antiochus Sater began to reign in Syria; and in Ptolemy's twenty- 

ſecond Year, Antiochus Theus came to the Crown. So thiat, if he was a young 
Man, when Alenander took Babylon, he might be, in the Courſe of Nature, 
alive when Antiochus Theus came to the Throne of Syria.* He wrote his 
Hiftory of Chaldran Affairs in three Books, as Tatian and feveral other of the 
Ancients teſtify. But, of whatever Eminency- theſe Chaidaica of Berofus. 
were, they have all perithed by the Ruios of Time, except | ſome Frag- 
ments, which have been preſerved by Fofephus, Euſebius, and Syncelius. + 
The Cbaldean Coſmogony, or their Tradition concerning the Generation, 
or Origia of the World, we meet with in that celebrated Fragment of Bero- 
us, preſerved by George Syncellus, Pages 28th and 29th of his : 
to this Purpoſe ——** A Man, or rather a Monſter, half Man, half Fiſh, 
** (which was the Way, in which they painted a Seaman, as Sir Jac 


* Tatian, Orat, contr, Grec. 9 171. 20 
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Jon notes) ſprung from the Neu Seu, appeared in 4 Plain neat Babylon. 
He had two Heads, To his Fils Tail were joined the Feet of a Man, 
and he had human Voice and Speech.”  Berofur ſays of him, that he was 
Low dme, which Goarus, the Publiſher of Syncellus, tranſlates, Animal ra- 
tione deſtifutum. But, as this doth not appear to the Iden which 
the Chaldean Author had entertained of him, who fays that be raugbt Men 
Sciences; end as de- is not a Get Word, as a learned French Author re- 
marks it muſt be an Error in the Text of Syncellus. * This ſtrange — 
* ** according to Berofus, abode with Men all Day, without Food; and taug 
them the Knowledge of Letters, and the Sciences, and the Practice of 
« Arts, the Building of Cities and Temples, the Enacting of Laws; to fow 
e and gather Grain and Fruits: In a Word, whatever could contribute to 
< civilize their Manners. At Sun: ſetti he withdrew into the Sea, and 
« ſpent the Night in the Waters, that is, he converſed aſhore all Day, and 
e retired in the Evening to his Ship, and eat and lodged aboard.” The 
ſame Author adds, That this Oannes had wrote a Book concerning the 
Origin of Things, in which he taught, That there was a Time wher all 
« was Water and Darkneſs ; and that in them were contained Animals of all 
i monſtrous Forms. Men with two Wings, others with four, having two 
Heads upon the ſame Body, one of a Man, the other of = Woman, 
« with the Diſtinction of either Sex. That all the Animals were in ſhort of 
tt a monſtrous and irregular Make, and like the ſentations of them, to 
© be ſeen in the Temple of Belus.” This Author adds further, That a 
« Woman named Omoroca, was Miſtreſs of the Univerſe.” This Ormroca, 
Syncellus interprets to fignify the Sea, agreeing with an ancient „That 
Water was the firſt Principle of all Things : That Belus clove her aſunder, 
<< and formed Earth of the one Part, and Heaven of the other, and 
„ all thoſe Monſters to Death. Then Belus divided the Darkneſs, ſeparated 
« Earth from Heaven, and the Univerſe in Order. He then ordered 
one of the Gods to cut off his Head, to mix with Earth the Blood which 
& * flowed from the Wound; and of it to frame Men and Animals. Aſter 
© which he framed the Stars and Planets; and thus finiſhed the TroGuction 
« of all This is what the firſt Book of Berofs contained. +  - 
On this Chaldean Account of the Origin of the World, I ſhall inthe # Sis 
Remarks: (1.) As to the ' Senſe, or Int & of it. {2.) As to the 
Foundation they could have for it, (3.) How they could come at the Know- 
ledge of the Moſaic Account: of the Craytion. (A.) What uſeful Knowledge 
could be gathered ä ᷣ nrnnnos, as here ſet down from 
Berofics, (.) As to che this Story, it is exceptionable 
ne They, who were clianed © Maſters 
of Reaſon EG "io eminent for Aﬀtronomy, * Arts, and 
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eſpecially for Architecture, of which their famous Capital-of Babylon, was an 
illuſtrious Inſtance, yet they are as myſterious and- obſcure as any, in their 
| All their monſtrous Animals with many Heads, two Bodies, and 
all mixed, miſhapen Forms, as the Bodies of Horſes joined to the Heads of 
Balls or or the contrary. 'Theſe are very difficult to n, to know 
what they could mean by them. Then the Woman Omoreca, which Belus 
clove aſunder, out of vhich he made Heaven and Earth. The cutting off a 
God's Head, or as fome Traditions ſay, her Head, to mix the Blood with. 
the Earth, out of which to make all the animated World. Theſe are all in- 
finitely obſcure, and ſearee can afford any uſeful Meaning. (2:) As to the 
Foundation of theſe feemingly monſtrous Fictions, I cannot think they could 
have any Tradition ſo old as from the Diſperſion to the Time of Berofus's - 
Writing, or Oannes's Coming from the Red Sea. But, if they could have 
any Remnant of that Primitive Tradition, it muſt have been fo disfigured: 
by enſuing Fables, that it is no Wonder it ſhould be unintelligible. (3.) Ho] 
they might have come at the Knowledge of the Moſaic Hiſtory of this grand 
Event of the Creation, I have fully explained, from their Correſpondence - 
with the Jeus in the ſeventy Years Captivity. And yet, as the Hebrew 
Tongue was unknown to them, it is probable that all their Acquaintance 
with theſe Things, was by Converſation ; whereby they might either appre-- 
hend, or remember it ſomething indiſtinctly. However, there are ſeveral 
Traces of the Moſaic Hiſtory in this Coſmogony of Berofus. As that all was 
once Water and Darkneſs, which might be borrowed from Gen. i. 2. Dark- 
neſs was on the Face of the Deep, ar Abyſs of Waters. If the cleaving aſunder 
of Omoroca is to be explained into any intelligible Senſe, it muſt be by Moſes's - 
Account of Go »'s dividing the Waters which were above the Firmament, 
from the Waters which were below the Firmament ; and his calling the Fir- 
mament- Heaven, and the Dry Land Earth, and the gathering together of 
the Waters, the Sea, Gen. i. 6, 8, 10. Again; forne Things relating to the 
Formation of Man, however abſurdly it is copied, ſeem to be borrowed frotn 
Moſes ;- as the Account of thoſe firft Man-Monfters, who had two Heads, 
four Arms, two _— 1 Sexes, —_ from that Account of God's 
making Man Male and Female, i. 27. (4.) With reſpect to any u 
Doctrines to be gathered from . 
Gods were before the World; ſo that it is not a T or Generation of 
the Gods, as moſt of the other Nations Traditions are; and this may further | 
Informers as Daniel and his Brethren in the Captivity. But then it was ſo 
corrupted before Beroſis wrote, that fcarce any valuable Inferences could be 
deduced from it. We do not find in it any beautiful Intimations of the 
Progreſs of Divine Wiſdom and Power, in this orderly Work of Creation, 
which is related in ſo ſublime and fo intelligible a Manner by Moſes. In the 
latter, we are led to obſerve every Step; in the former, we are no wiſer ſor 


what 
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what wre read ; MINS only: KA gy nn Wonders and odd 


Fables. 
bn in Beroſus, 


I will add but one Thi ; viz. A 
who is called Os, by Helladius, as he is cited by Photius in Bibliotbeca, and 
Enbadnes by Hygemus, in Fabl. 274.“ This cews to be the ſame Perſon, 
under theſe different Names x6 " nader this: Fables, is covered the ge- 
nuine Story of Moſes's Coming out of the Red Sea; with the Hebrew Nation. 
For Berofus ſays, that he from the Red Sea; that he wrote Bvoks of 
the Origin of Things; and that he 4aught them the Sciences and Arts, and 
particularly the ena&ing Laws, and the Conſtruction of Temples, or Building 
the Tabernacle, which of Aaſess Works and Country, might be 
derived-from Damiel, and the other Jes of the Captivity. And the Saying, 
that; he was a Stranger coming, from the - Red Sea, ſhews that he was not a 
Native, nor that this was a native Chaldean Tradition, but came from the 
Red Sea; and that Letters and Sciences came from the ſame Place. And, 
tho' one would think that the Pride of the Chaldeans would ſcarce have al- 
lowed them to own this Truth 3 yet ſo it was, that an abſolute Poverty of 
Materials for Antiquity among themſelves, induced them rather to drop this 
Secrer, under the Cover of this Fable, chan Plainiy as tell the naked Truth. 


8 E 3 
On the Pheenician Theogony of Sanchoniatho. 


Anchoniatbo, ab ef Dri, e this pea 

going to conſider, in the Phemcian Tongue, and dedicated it to Abebalus, 
King of Phenicis, the Father of that Hiram, as I think, who. was the Friend 
of Devid and Solomon. It. was tranflated into Greek by Philo Byöius, about 
the Time of the Antennen. Philo, in a Preface to his Tranſlation, gives 
this: count of his Author: «© That he being paſſionately defirous to know 
* the Hiſtory of all Nations, even from the Beginning, did accordingly ſet 


„ himſelf to the moſt careful Scrutiny into the Works of Taautus, os-Thath ; 
aflured that, 


% being as he had been the Inventor of Letters, fo he muſt 
* have been the firſt Hiſtorian.” Sonchoniathon: alſo received ſome Informa- 
tions from a Prieſt of the God Jera. as well as other Antiquities from the 


Archives of Cities and This Account. of the Pbænician Traditions, 
„I ſhall lay before you in the Tranſlation of 


thoroughly conſiderod this Fragment in Eu- 


% He 


202. Fab. de Rer. Inventor. "9 by 
4. Ke Evengelic, Lib. I. cap. 10. 
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« He ſays that the Principle of the Univerſe was a dark and windy Air, 
* or a Wind made of dark Air, and a turbulent Evening Chaos; and that 
« thoſe Things were long without Bound, * or Figure. But, when this 
« Wind fell in Love with his own Principles, and a Mixture was 
« made, that Mixture was called Defire or Love. This Mixture com- 
« pleated, was the Beginning of the making of all Things. But that 
«© Wind or Spirit did not know his own Productions. Of this, with that 
« Wind or Spirit was begotten Mot, or Mud, that is a Slime, or the Putre- 
“faction of an aqueous Mixture, which was the ſeminal Principle of all 
« Things, and the Generation of the Univerſe. The firſt Animals were 
void of Senſation, out of which were begotten intelligent Animals, and 
they were called Zophaſemin, that is, the Spies or Overſeers, or Speculators 
of Heaven, and were formed alike in the Shape of an Egg. Thus, after 
«« Mat, ſhone out the Sun and Moon, the greater and leſſer Stars. Such, 
t addeth Euſebius, is the Pbænician Coſmogony directly bringing in Atheiſm. 
He proceedeth in the Generation of Animals, the Air ſhining thoroughly 
<« with Light; by its fiery Influence on the Sea and Earth, Winds were be- 
„ gotten, with Clouds and great Defluxions of the heavenly Waters, or 
„ Showers of Rain. And, when all theſe Things were firſt ſeparated from 
* their proper Place, by the Heat of the Sun, then all met again in the Air, 
e where juftling againſt one another, Thunders and Lightnings were made; 
« whoſe Noiſe awakened the aforeſaid intelligent Animals, and frightened 
them fo, that Male and Female they began to ſtir in the Earth and Sea.” 
This is their Generation of Animals. 

I have a few Things to obſerve on this Phenician's Coſmogony, or his Ac- 
count of the Origin and Generation of Things. 

(1.) There is no Probability that they could have any genuine Traditions 
from the. Diſperſion, to the Times of Abrbales, (who was, I think, Contem- 
porary with Saul or David,) which could be a Foundation for ſuch an Ac- 
count of the Generation of the World, as this of Sauchoniathons. The 
World, at the Time of the Diſ coald not be fo ignorant and cor- 
rupt, as this Phenician Work implies. And further, conſidering the great 
Length of Time, there could be ſcarce any Tradition at all, of this diſtant 
Event of the Creation. (2.) They had go Letters in Phænicia till about this 
Time ; therefore all this pretended Apparatus, about conſulting the Writings 
of Thoth, or Taautus, or the other Records of their Cities, or Temples, muſt 
have been Fiction; unleſs by Taautus, he meant Moſes. (3.) He certainly 
might have had ſome Account of the Hiſtory of Moſes, if he was Contempo- 
rary with Samuel, Saul, or David; for the Phenicians of the North about 
Tyre, were in Correſpondence with the Iſraelites. Sanchoniathon might at 
leaſt have obtained this Intelligence by Corver/ation and Enquiry ; tho he 

Vor. II. L might 


Banier, from Monſ. Fourmont, tranſlates it thus : “The Chaos was full of Confuſion and 
without Light, Eternal and of endleſs Duration.” Banier. Mythol. p. 90. 
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might not be permitted to read or tranſcribe the Book itſelf. (4.) He him-- 
ſelf plainly acknowledgeth One of the Originals of his Information, even a 
Prieſt of the God Jeuo, or JEHovar; this Confeſſion is a Proof out of his 
own Mouth, of the Hebrew Original of his Intelligence. And I think this 
was all his Intelligence ; the Memoirs of Cities, and Records of Temples are 
to be conſidered as Flouriſh and Invention, to hide his principal Information; 
for I think there could be no Records of any great Antiquity at that Time 
in Phænicia. (5.) It is plain that he did not copy from Nees, tho he muſt 
have had ſufficient Hints of the Meſaic Doctrine on this Head. Moſes plainly 
"taught that God made all Things; yet as our Author was a Polytheiſt and 
Idolater, he made uſe of theſe Hints to correſpond to his idolatrous Scheme. 
For Sanchoniathon's is a Coſmogony without a Gad, as having any Concern. 
in the Operation of making the World; which is the higheſt of all Abſurdi- 
ties; but which the Chaldean was not. He was a Prieſt of the idolatrous 
Religion of Pbænicia; and from whatever Materials he wrote, he modelled 
his pretended Hiſtory, ſo as to quadrate with his own Religion, and to apo- 
logize for it, ſuch as the Doctrine of many Gods, made Gods, and its other 
numerous Abſurdities. (6.) Aſter all, it is an unintelligible Rha ody of Fa- 
bles, out of which I cannot fee how any rational Account of of 
Things can be gathered; or that any Senſe could be found in it, by which 
any Reader could be made wiſer or better. If every Country in the World 
had had among them fuch an Hiſtory of the Creation, or making the — | 
as this, they muſt have been as ignorant of any true mn 


es of Things 
as brutal and undiſciplined in their Manners, as we may ſuppoſe the rw 


cians to have been. How very different, and- how much more noble Senti- 
ments would thinking Men naturally have had, by reading the Moſaic Ac- 
count of the Creation? What noble Foundations are thee hid for admiring 
and adoring the Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the Deity, the Almighty, 
benevolent Father of this Univerſe! What folid Foundation for Gratitude 
to him who ſucceſſively brought the Chaos into an orderly, convenient World, 


with infinite Wiſdom, and Skill, and Defign ! What rational, intelligible Foun- 


dation for all the moſt dutiful Exerciſes of Love and Honour, for Reverence 
and Fear, for Truſt in him and Obedience to him, after all theſe Demon- 
firations of Wiſdom, Fower and Benevolence! 
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SECT. VE 
On the Coſmogony of the Egyptians. 


S I intend to conſider the moſt celebrated Traditions of Paganiſm, con- 

cerning the Origin of Things, in order to the moſt fair "Compariſon 
of them with Moſes, and to illuſtrate the demonſtrative Precedency of his 
Account of that Event, to that of any other Author or People; I ſhall proceed 
to the Co/mogony of the Egyptians. This I ſhall take from Diodorus Siculus, 
who explains their Doctrine as follows: * © Some, ſays he, are of Opi- 
% nion that the World had neither Beginning, nor ever ſhall have End; 
and that Mankind was from Eternity, and that there never was a Time 
e when he firſt to be. Others, on the contrary, conceive the World 
e both to have been made, and to be corruptible, and that there was a cer- 
e tain Time when Men had their firſt Exiſtence. For, whereas all Things 
<« at firſt were jumbled together, and Heaven and Earth were in one Maſs, 
and had one Form. Afterwards, when corporeal Beings appeared one after 
e another, the World at length preſented itſelf in the Order in which we 
* now ſee it. That the Air was in continual Agitation, whoſe fiery Parts 
e aſcended together to the higheſt Place; their Nature, by reaſon of their 
© Levity, tending always upwards. Whence the Sun and innumerable Stars 
* are contained within that Orb. That the groſs and carthy Matter, cement- 
e ed by Moiſture, and by reaſon of its Weight, ſunk down below into one 
% Place, and is perpetually whirling about. The Sea was generated of the 
* humid Parts, and the Earth of the more ſolid, but as yet more marſhy 
* and ſoft. This by Degrees was made cruſty, by the Heat of the Sun. 
** After the Face of the Earth was parched, and the Moiſture as it were 
** fermented, it in many Places bubbled up, and appeared like ſo many 
** Puſtules, wrapped up in thin and ſlender Coats and Skins: Such as may 
** ſtill be ſeen in marſhy Places, when after the Earth hath been pierced 
** with Cold, the Air groweth hot on a ſudden, without a gradual Altera- 
* tion, And whereas Moiſture generates Creatures from Heat, as from a 
** ſeminal Principle, Things ſo generated, by being inwrapt in the dewy 
* Miſts of the Night, increaſed, and in the Day ſolidated and were made 
* hard by the Heat of the Sun. And when the Births, included in thoſe 
** Ventricles, had received their due Proportions, then thoſe ſlender Skins 
being burſt aſunder by the Heat, the Forms of all Sorts of living Creatures 
** were. produced into Light. Of which thoſe, which had moſt of the Heat; 
* mounted aloft, and became Fowls and Birds of the Air: And thoſe, which 


* were More droſſy, and had more of Earth in their Compoſition, were num- 
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* Diodor. Sic. Bibliothec. Lib. I. c. 1. ab initio. 
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**© bered among creeping Things, and other Animals, all together uſed to the 
Earth. Then thoſe Animals, which were naturally more moiſt and watry, 
as Fiſhes, preſently haſtened to the Place connatural to them. But, when 
the Earth became more dry and ſolid by the Sun, and drying Winds; it 
had not Power at length to produce any more of the greater Animals; but 
each of them, which had an animal Life, began to increaſe their Species 
by Copulation.” This Coſmogony the ingenious Abbe Banier, Member of 
the Royal Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres,* takes to be Egyptian. 
And it may be gathered, as I think, from Diodorus himſelf. For he ſubjoins, 
immediately after this Account, That the Egyptians bring Teſtimonies of 
e this Energy of the Earth, by Inſtances of the ſame Things being done at 
« this Day. For they fay, that about Thebes in Egy 


pt, after the overflowing 
* of the Nile, the Earth there being covered with Mud and Slime, many 


* Places putrify thro* the Heat of the Sun, and thence are bred a Multitude 
« of Mice, as well as innumerable Inſects.“ 
It may be further obſerved that, whatever Inconſiſtency there may be in 
this Syſtem, it conſiſts alſo of a Theogony, or an Account of the Generation 
of the Gods. For Diodorus Siculus further tells us, that the firſt Generation 
of Men in Egypt, looking up with Admiration on the heavenly World, judged 
that there were two chief Gods, the Sum and Moon, which they worſhipped 
under the Names of Ofiris and t. And that theſe Gods, having in their 
Natures five Qualities, which contributed to the Generation of all other Things, 
vi. a Spirit or quickening Efficacy, Heat or Fire, Dryneſs or the Earth, Moifture 
or Water, and Air. They called theſe Qualities Fupiter or Spirit, Vulcan or 
Fire, Metera or Demeter, or Earth; and the Air they called Miner vn, the 
Daughter of Jupiter. But as the learned Abbe Banier obferves, © When 
one has ſet out in the dark, he loſeth himſelf in Proportion as he advan- 
% ceth.” For they did not ſtop here in the deifying theſe material Qualities. 
But, as Diodorus Siculus informeth ns, «their great Gods were the Sun, Sa- 
turn, Rhea, Fupiter, Jun, Vulcan, Veſta, Mercury. They propagated Dei- 
ties; for Chronus (or Saturn) having married Rhea, begot of her Ofris and 
14s, according to others, Jupiter and Juno, and five other Gods, Ofiris and 
ths; Typhon, Apollo, and Venus. So that now, whatever might have been 
the Sentiments of the ancient Egyptian Philoſophers, or their Conjectures 


about the Origin of Things Theogony is an Idolatry of a groſs Na- 


= 


cc 


, yet their 
ture, and what they taught as the Foundation of their Religion. | 

On this Tradition of the Egyptians about the Generation of the World, I 
now add ſome Remarks: (1.) That there could not be among the Egyprians, 


any more than other Nations, any Tradnion conveyed: from the Time of the 
Diſperſion, which could be a Foundation for fach Fables as theſe. For, 
whatever their boaſted Learning was, or whatever their Care might be, to 


preſerve ancient Traditions, it is plain, by this Sample, that they were very 


| imperfect 
* Mhthology of Ancients, Vol. I. p. 102. + Dred. Sic. L. I. c. 1. 


For there is one certain and undoubted Period of 
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im and unſatisfying Things. (2.) That there might have been as clear 
a Knowledge of the Doctrine of Moſes, in Egypt, as in moſt other Nations. 
great Correſ be- 
twixt them and the Hebrews; I mean the Reign of Solomon. Not only on 
Account of its being one of the moſt learned and polite Reigns of any, in the 
whole Jewiſh Succeſſion; but eſpecially, on Account of the Intermarriage 
betwixt the Royal Families. This muſt naturally create great Intimacies be- 
twixt the two Nations. When Solomon had married the Princeſs Royal of 
Egypt, it is highly probable that ſome Egyptians of Note and Diſtinction 
muſt have attended on the Princeſs to the Court of Feruſalem, and have ſtaid 
with her, as her Domeſtics, perhaps even to the Time of her Death. Be- 
ſides, the Queen was, very probably, a Proſelyte to the Jeuiſb Religion, and 
ſo might ſome of her Egyptian Domeſtics alſo be. For Solomon married 
Pharaob's Daughter in his Youth, ſoon after he came to the Throne; and we 
find no Complaints of her, for turning his Heart to any foreign Religion. He 
was many Years in great Favour with God, after he married this Princeſs; 
and it doth not appear that he was perverted to any Connivance at, or En- 
couragement of. Idolatry till his advanced Age. But then this Friendſhip 
betwixt the two Nations laſted not long. For, in the fifth Year of the next 
Reign, Shiſbat came up againſt Feruſelem with a numerous and potent Army, 
collected out of different Nations, 2 Chron. xii And he ſeemeth to have 
commenced that long ſucceſsful War, which he proſecuted with ſuch a rapid 
Series of Conqueſts afterwards, with a ſabduing and bringing the Jeus to 
Tribute. Now, tho” the Egyptians might, by this friendly Intercourſe in Sa- 
lomon's Reign, attain to conſiderable Knowledge of Moſes's Writings and 
Doctrines; yet, as they broke off this Amity ſoon after, they might not be 
willing to confeſs, or even intimate any Obligations to the Jews, for any 
Branches of Knowledge, which they had really received from them. 
Then further, as I apprehend that Writing begun to be in Uſe in Egyp? in 
the Reign of Sh;/hak, and Records might commence, by the Writings of 
Thoth, the Secretary of Ofiris, or Shiſhak, about this Time. And, as it might 
not be generally known what Intelligence their learned Men had from the 
Jews, the Egyptians would endeavour to ſecure the unrivalled Honour of 
being the original Inventors of theſe Arts, and being the firſt acquainted with 
this ancient Knowledge; and therefore, if they borrowed from Moſes, they 
would do it in a cautious and obſcure Manner. | aq FO 
(3.) It is obvious, as Euſebius has obſerved, that this Syſtem, as well as 
that of the Phenicians, excludeth the Creator from any Concern in the For- 
mation of the Univerſe. And this is a total Rejecting the Doctrine of the. 


Hebrew Hiſtorian. ; | 
(4-) Tho' the Egyptians, by the Means I have mentioned, might have 
, than moſt other Nations; yet 


had more correct Accounts of Moſaic Hiſtory 
ſtill they were groſs Idolaters, and embraced a very corrupt erroneous Neli- 
Sn; 
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gion ; we may therefore think that any Account of the 'Origin of Thing 
would be modelled to the Caſt of their prevailing National Superſtitions 
And further till, as they were then beginning to deify their Kings, they 
would not be like to mention the Ow E true Go p as the Creator of the 
World, tho' they might have the Notion from Moſes at that Time.— 
as they had perhaps, then, long been of Opinion, however abſurdly, that 
the Son and Moon were the chief Gods, they would ſtill ——_—{ 
atheiſtical Coſmogony among themſelves. 


— 


SECT. VII. 
On the Theogonies of the Greeks. 


HE Greeks do not ſeem to have had, from their Situation, any favonr- 
able Opportunities of coming acquainted with the Writings, or even 
the Doctrines of Moſes. For, as the Hebrews chiefly inhabited the Inland 
Parts of Paleſtine, or the ancient Canaan, the Greeks could not have much 
Correſpondence with them. Accordingly, one would ſuſpect that the-Greek 
Coſmogonies would be derived from the Traditions of pure Paganiſm; which, 
about the Age of He/iod, would be degenerated to almoſt nothing. And in- 
deed, the The beogony of Hejiod appears to have very little Relation to the Genefis 
of Mofes. But then, it is obſerved, by many learned Men, that the Greeks 
borrowed all their F ables, relating to Religion, from the Egyptians; and moſt 
of the Rites of their Superſtitions. Herodotus thinks that the Gods of Greece 
were moſtly derived from Egypt. But then, there was a famous Theogony 
of the Greeks much elder than that of Hefiod, which all their elder Writers 
make mention of, I mean that of the celebrated Orpheus. And, as the learned 
Abbe Banter notes, is much more unexceptionable than Hęſad's. I acknow- 
ledge, we have nothing unqueſtionably genuine of Orpheus on this Subject. 
Yet, as he was reckoned a great Poet, and a ſublime Philoſopher ; and was 
followed, as it is generally thought, by the moſt eminent Sets of Philoſo- 
in Greece, the Pytbagoreans and Platoniſis, who were among the moſt 
EK this may incline us to entertain a good 
2 of him. But what more eſpecially induces me to think favourably 
hat might have been the original, genuine Account of the Generation 

of the World, by Orphers, is this; wiz. the Age when he himſelf 

lived. He was an Argonaut, as all the Ancients alledge, who enumerate 

the Heroes of that extraordinary Expedition. Now this was but one Age 
* chus was in Thrace, where he gave one of his favourite Minſtrels 
to a Thracian Prince, by whom fhe had Orpheus. And, as I take this Bacchus 
to. be the fame with 15, or Shnſhak, in the Hebrew Story; ſo it ſeems to 
me not difficult to account for it, how Orpheus might be, in that Age, much 
better 
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better inſtructed in the Knowledge of the genuine Originals of Things, as 
derived from Moſes, than the Greeks could be, in almoſt any Age before, or 
after. Orpheus, or his famous Maſter, Muſæus, might occaſionally learn 
much of the Doctrines of Mes, on this Subject, from thoſe Egyptians who 
were in Shiſhak's Army in Trace; or perhaps from his own Mother, who 

became one of the Muſes. Beſides, he travelled into Egypt, for the Improve- 
ment of himſelf in all their religious Knowledge, as Diodorus Siculus tells us. 
He might. have learned many of the Doctrines of Moſes, from thoſe, who 
had been at Feruſalem, during the Time of familiar Correſpondence betwixt 
the two Nations; or from thoſe who had been Attendants upon the Queen, 
at the Court of Feruſalem. And this Correſpondence might reach perhaps 
to half the Time of Sh;/bat's Reign; for Solomon's Queen ſeems to have been 
Shiſhak's Siſter. All theſe Circumſtances would account for it, (if there were 
any Evidences of the Fact) that Orpheus ſhould give them a good Coſmogony, . 
even intermixed with the Doctrines of Moſes, along with their own fabulous 
Traditions. But Orpheus again is ſaid to have introduced the ancient Rites 
of Paganiſm from the Egyptians into Greece; and is accuſed by ſome to have 
been the Inventor of the very Names of their Gods, and to have forged their 
Genealogies. For my part, all theſe Aſſertions appear not to be worthy of 
much Wonder ; if we have but a right Chronology of the Date of the differ- 
ent Branches of the Pagan Superſtitions. The deifying of the Heroes, or 
great Men, was, as I apprehend, begun in Sh:/bak's Reign, and principally 
by his Authority; after he was intoxicated with Pride, by ſuch a Series of 
Succeſſes, in thoſe nine Years Conqueſts, of which the Hiſtorians ſpeak 
ſo magnificently. What Wonder can there de in it, that Orpheus ſhould 
introduce this Theology from Egypt, where it was juſt new coined in the 
Age before, into Greece, where it muſt be as yet almoſt a Stranger. For, 
tho' moſt of the Heathen Nations had their Gods, before this blaſphemous 
Innovation ; yet they were generally only ſydereal, or elementary Deities, as 
the Sun, Moon, Planets, and the material Elements ; as Earth and Air, Fire 
and Water, and. ſuch like, without which the World ſeemed not capable of 
ſubſiſting. There could not well. be an intelligible Account of the Genealogy 
or Deſcent of: theſe Gods one from another, as the Sun and Moon, or the 
elementary Deities, begetting one another ; unleſs it proceeded from a very 
groſs Phyſiology ; and, if had deified any Virtues, or Qualities before, 
this muſt have been by a ſtrange Latitude in the Application of Allegories, 
and in giving Life and Perſon to every Thing, that they could make Genealo- 
gies. But, as ſoon as they exalted their Heroes into Gods, then their Genea- 
logies and Deſcents would be leſs. embarrafling to comprehend. When 
their Kings or Heroes were become Gods, then their Queens might attain the 
new Name of Goddeſſes; and their Sons or Daughters might in Time be Divi- 
nities; from whence would ariſe an obvious Ground for the Genealogies of 
the, Gods, about the Days of Orpheus. Again, further; theſe new _ | 
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after a Time, if not immediately, took the Names of the Old eſtabliſhed 
Deities, or had them given to . — by their idolatrous Flatterers ; which 
would make new Confuſion in their Syſtem of Theology that was not very 
good Senſe before. Ofir:s would be the Sun, and Vt the Moon, and ſuch like 
Alterations would make Difficulties in their new Plan of Superſtition ; and 
this might well require ſuch an harmonious Hand as Orpheus to bring theſe 
Diſorders among their Gods themſelves into ſome Sort of Conſiſtency. He 
is called by (ome he great Grecian Apoſtle of Polytheiſm ; and, as he was, no 
doubt, a Polytheift, he may well be ſuppoſed to collect all theſe new Changes 
in the Egyptian Religion, for the Inſtruction of his own Countrymen, the 
Greeks; among whom he was ſo admired a Name. And yet, for all that, 
there doth not ſeem to be any Thing aſtoniſhing, that he ſhould ſuggeſt fo 
many good Sentiments in his Account of the Origin of Things, which he 
received from his Egyptian Inſtructors, and who might themſelves have 
heard them in Solomon's Court. They might heur theſe Sentiments, and re- 
late them again; yet as they were 1dolaters, and heard them under the Pre- 
judices of their own corrupt Religion, they might not much regard them. 


But then, as this Doctrine of Moſes was a Curioſity to the Pagan World, 


which bad been long ſwallowed up with Pohtbeiſin, under its different Forms 
and Species of Abſurdity ; ſo Orpheus might attend to this ſtrange Sentiment 
of the UNIT of the Deity, as a great Curioſity, and might covertly inſert 
it in his Co/mogony, whether he believed it or not. 
I ſhall now proceed to lay down the Co/mogony of Orpheus, as it was de- 
ſcribed by Timotheus, an Hiſtorian, or Chronologer of the fixth Century, and 
a Chriſtian Writer, as Vaſſus tells us.“ Timotheus is now loſt, but we find 
him cited pretty largely by George Cedrenus, in his Annals, to this Purpoſe. 
Timotheus ſays, That this ancient Poet, in deſcribing the Generation of the 
«© Gods, the Making of the World, and Formation of Man, had, by way 
== Prefaee to his Work, inſerted this Remark ; That he had wrote nothing 
< concerning theſe Things, from his own Judgment or private Opinion, but 
© that he had of Titanian Phæabus, what was the Generation of the 

© Gods, and who made the World, and that having received Satisfaction in 
« his Enquiries, he taught a Theogony to this Purpoſe :——In the Beginning 
Som formed the Ether, or Heaven; and that, on every Side of the Ether, 
< there was a Chaos, and Night covered all that was under the Erber, and 
<< that the Earth was invifible, by Means of u caliginous Darkneſs that co- 
<< ered it. But that the Light breaking, or 'thro' the Ether, en- 
e lightened the whole World. This is that Ligir which he calls che eldeft 
© of Beings,” to which an Oracle had given the Names of Counſel, Light, and 
& Giver of Life.” Timatheus (in Cedrenus) adds, That according to the 
« Doane Orpheus, theſe Divine Powers of theſe three Names are one 
WO * Power; — Hrs the rer — 
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te alſo the Sun, Moon, Potentates, all the Stars, the Earth, the Sea, and 
« whatever is in them, which either is ſeen or eſcapes our Sight, were created, 
© that Mankind were formed of the Earth by the ſame Deity, and receive 
« from thence a reaſonable Soul.” 
In fine, this fame Author aſſerts, that Orpheus had wrote another Tract, 
wherein he taught, That all Things had been produced by one God, who 
« had three Names, and that this God was himſelf all Things.” 
Now there doth appear ſomething ſuſpicious, as to theſe Teſtimonies for 
the Trinity, here ſaid to be extracted from Orpheus ; yet all concerning the 
Unity of the Creator, might have been known to Orpheus, at that Time, 
from the Egyptian Reports of that Age : And one Thing may be faid on 
this Subject, that the moſt learned of the primitive Chriſtian Fathers pre- 
ferred the Theology of Orpheus to that of any other Pagan.* 
There will not be a Neceſſity of ſaying much on the Theogony of Hefiod, 
which is, however improperly, put into the Hands of moſt School-boys. 
This ſhort Abſtract of it ſhall ſuffice. In the Beginning was the Chaos, 
which gave Birth to Terra, or the Earth ; then was born Love, the faireſt of 
the Immortals. Chaos engendered Erebus and Night. From whoſe Union 
was born Ether and the Day. Terra (or the Earth) bore Czlus (or Heaven) 
and, by her Marriage with Czlus, ſhe brought forth Oceanus, (the Ocean) 
and with him Cæus, Creius, Hyperion, Japetus, Thea, Rhea, Tethys, Phebe, 
Saturn, and ſeveral other Children, as the proud Titans, Cottus and Briareus, 
with 50 Heads and 100 Hands. But Cælus confined his Sons fo cloſely, 
that it much grieved their Mother Terra. And they having forged a Scythe, 
Saturn ſeized it, and laying in Ambuſh, ſurprized Cælus as he was going to 
lie with Terra, and cut off his Privities. From the Blood of which Wcund 
ſprung the Giants, the Nympbs and Furies —Farther, Nigbt of herſelf alone, 
without the Intervention of any other God, brought forth the hateful Defteny, 
and the black Parce, viz. Clotho, Lachefis and Atropos, thoſe unrelenting 
Siſters, which ſpin out, and cut off our Days; with many other Qualities 
deified. Pontus, by Terra, had the juſt Nereus, Thaumas, Phorcys, the 
beautiful Cæto and Eurybia. And from Nereus and Doris, the Daughter of 
Oceanus, came the Nereids, fifty in Number. Saturn, having married Rhea, 
had by her illuſtrious Children, Veſta, Ceres, Funo, Neptune, Pluto and Fupi- 
ter, whom Hefiod calls the Father of Gods and Men. Hęſiod then proceedeth 
to relate the Wars of Jupiter againſt his Father Saturn, and the Titans. The 
Poſterity of the Gods, ſome by mortal Women; and, of the Goddeſſes, by 
mortal Men, 8 

have now, not without ſome Diſguſt in the Peruſal, gone thro' this 
trifling Theogony of Hefiod. It is, indeed, the moſt remote from Moſes, of 
any of the Pagan Coſmogonies ; and on this Account bids faireſt to be an Ori- 
Zinal, Pagan Fiction. If it was built on any ancient Traditions, they were 

Vor. II. M at 


* Vid, Abbs Banier on the Adytholegy of the Ancients, Vol. I. p. 112. 
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at this Time vaniſhed into very worthleſs, obſcure Things. This contempti- 
ble and monſtrous Compoſition appeareth plainly to be derived from two 
Sources, firſt a groſs Syſtem of Phyſics, moſt obſcurely explained. The 
World, in its Chaotic State, with its pre-exiſting Matter, underwent ſome 
great Changes, whereby the Earth, the Heavens, the Mountains, the Ocean, 
Seas and Rivers were produced or generated: And, as there is no Notice 
taken of the Operation of Gop in the Production, ſo we muſt think, that 
this Author imagined them all to ſpring from the Operation of natural 
Cauſes ; which, however, he has fo diſtorted with Fiction, as to make his 
Meaning almoſt unintelligible. This was the Generation of his Firff Gods, 

with which he has peopled Earth and Heaven, Sea and Air, and fo repleniſhed 
all the Regions of Nature with Abſurdities, and imaginary Perſons, that one 
knows not what Events he has deſcribed. Secondly, He proceeds to a fabu- 
lous Hiſtory of their ancient Princes, which are now become God:; and ab- 
ſurdly ſubjoins them to the other. From this ariſes an Account of their Re- 
bellions, as Saturn againſt Cælus; and their Wars of the Titans and Giants. 
To which he adds a Catalogue of their adulterous, ſpurious Progeny of their 
Kings and Queens ; 123 more numerous than even thoſe Princes when 
alive deſerved the Infamy of. If the Admirers of Head, and the other fa- 
bulous Writers, ſhould pretend, that there are other noble and juſt Mean- 
ings concealed under this Envelope of Fable; yet they muſt be acknow- 
ledged to be of little Service to Mankind, on Account of their Intricacy and 
Obſcurity. Whether they refer to their Phyfological Notions, or to Inſtruc- 
tions by their Allegorical Perſons, which they raiſe into Life and Action, a 

Reader can have little Advantage by Inſtructions, the Meaning whereof are 
fo extremely difficult to diſcoyer ; ſo that they muſt have been bad Teachers, 
if they knew better, to ſet forth their Knowledge ſo unintelligibly and enigma- 
tically. And, if they pretended to treat of ſuch great Subjects, as the Ori- 
ginals of Things, to endeavour to clothe their Diſcoveries with ſuch impene- 
trable Obſcurity, muſt be a Method the moſt incongruous to the Deſign of 
Inſtructing. Whether, therefore, they did or did not know better; whe- 
ther it was owing to their Want of Intelligence and Information, or to their 
Want of Honeſty, till it comes to the fame Thing, which I am intending to 
prove; namely, That they were very deſpicable Writers on the Origin of the 


World, compared with Moſes. For he neither wanted Information on this 


high Point, nor Integrity or Capacity to repreſent it, in a moſt plain and 
ſimple, moſt uſeful, noble, and edifying Manner. 
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C H A P. VIII. 
The Moſaic Hiſtory of the Creation. 


— 


AVING now conſidered thoſe, which are accounted the eldeſt 
Branches of Heathen Hiſtory, namely their Coſmogontes ; and the 
moſt celebrated that we have any Account of, among the profane Authors 
of Antiquity ; and obſerved the Inconveniences with which they are all em- 
barraſſed, as to their obvious Defect in Perſpicuity, Evidence and Uſefulneſs. 
I now proceed to the Conſideration of the 1 Account of the Creation, 
in which it will plainly appear that it has all thoſe Advantages, in which all 
the other are ſo flagrantly deficient. 


SE C45 
On the Advantages of the Moſaic Hiftory of the Creation. 


HIS Hiſtory of the Creation by Moſes is drawn up upon a Religious 
Scheme. The Doctrine of the Unity and infinite Perfectians of Gop 
is laid down as a firſt Principle. In the BEGINNING Gop created the Hea- 
ven and the Earth. For the Greatneſs of the Work demonſtrated the ſupe- 
rior Per fections of the Divine Architect. In the Beginning God exerted the 
Energy of his Power and Will in bringing Heaven and Earth, i. e. all Things - 
into Being. Moſes here intimateth the Eternity of the Creator, and his un- 
created Independency, while He ſtrongly aſſerteth that every thing beſides, 
was made in Time. He aſcribes all the great Effects in the Viſible World, and 
I think the Inviſible World too, to the Power of God, which is aſcribing 
them to an adequate Caufe. This firſt Verſe in Genefis ſeems, therefore, to be as 
a Genefal Preface to the Whole, in which the Divine Hiſtorian ſets forth, as in 
an Exordium, this General Truth, That One God created the whole Univerſe, 
every Being of every Kind ; as well as thoſe which are afterwards particularly 
enumerated, | n 
2. It is an intelligible Account, and a very credible one. For we ſee all 
theſe Things now exiſting in the World, which he relateth to have been made. 
We have a clear Notion of his Subject, or what He is diſcourſing about. We 
now ſee theſe material Beings acted upon, according to their ſeveral Natures ; 
not theſe material Things transformed into Intelligences, and becoming Gods, 
by their own Power, who were only Matter, and had no Intelligence before ; 
as we find them repreſented in the Cofmogontes of Paganiſm. Nor thoſe other 
Beings, which never had Exiſtence, as Satyrs, Nymphs, Furies, Fawns, and 
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the like. We ſee Multitudes of material Beings placed in ſuch a Situation 
by the Creator, where they, by his Omnipotent Will and AR, are each of 
them made / ful, without aſcribing to them Thought and Defign, which 
cannot belong to Matter. The Sun's Rays ſhine forth, and we perceive them 
to have Light and Heat; by the Operation of Heat upon the great Ocean of 
Waters, and on the Surface of this ſpacious Earth, which abſorbeth great 
Quantities of Fluids, we ſee Vapours and Miſts ariſe, till they are collected 
into Clouds, and are ſuſpended there, till. they come down in Dews and 
Showers. Hereby we ſee the pure Air, cleanſed and defecated from thoſe 
groſs, heterogeneous Particles, which were exhaled from different Soils or 
Surfaces, and which would have embarraſſed or damaged its ſalubrious Na- 
ture. But theſe are not emerging or deſcending Gods or Intelligences, begot 
or generated out of material Principles, in an atheiſtical, unphiloſophical 
Theogony. But they are all the Effects of One God's Operations upon Mat- 
ter, and his Working by Matter, according to its proper Nature. 

3. This Divine Narrative of Moſes was drawn up in a plain, popular Style, 
adapted for the Information and Edification of all Men. It appeareth to have 
been deſigned for the Peruſal of Men of all Capacities, and to have been in- 
ſpired by Divine Benevolence for univerſal Advantage both of the High and 
Low. The fair Book of Nature, which all may read in its preſent Exiſtence, 
and Excellency, is opened, as to its Original, in Lines as fair; ſo that its 
Beauties may not be in Danger of being defaced by any injudicious or impious 
Conjectures about its Riſe and Spring; nor the humble Enquirers be miſ- 
guided, in Searches into the Original Author of this great Volume of Nature, 
or its Meaning and its Uſe. It is declared not to be Eternal, but made in 
Time ; it was not jumbled together by Chance, but wrought with infinite 
[Reaſon and conſummate Sil and Deſign, by the Energy of the Divine Will. 
We may diſcern alſo, that there is infinite Benignity in defigning the whole 
Fabric, ſince it is adapted plainly to anſwer ſo many uſeful Ends. Hence 
we may ſee the Foundation of all our. pious and devout Homage to the 
Creator. What copious Lectures of Virtue, Piety, and univerſal Goodneſs 
may be deduced from this Account of the. Origin af Things, compated with 
any other Attempt of this Kind? 


SECT. II. 
The Moſaic Hiftory of the Creation fated. 


. NOW go on to conſider the Hiſtory of the Creation of this World, as 
more . N. laid down, by this celebrated Hebrew Prophet, Moſes. 
1. With reſpe& to the Materials out of which God framed this ſtupen- 
dous Fabric. The State of his Part of the material World, viz. * 
ynem, 
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Syſtem, was at firſt that of a Chaos, created and prepared by the Almighty. 
Moſes tells us the Earth was without Form and Void, and I ſuppoſe the whole 
Solar Syſtem was in that Chaotic State, viz. the Sun, Moon and Planets, Fire, 
or Light, the Air and Water were all in this undiſtinguiſhed State of Confu- 
fion. But the Earth is particularly mentioned, as being the Principal Part 
of the Syſtem, whoſe Original was intended to be explained in this Hiſtory. 
And as it was deſigned for common Peruſal, and the Information of the Vul- 
gar, it was drawn up in a popular Manner, to be intelligible to all, yet ſo as 
to be confiſtent with true Philoſophy as well as viſible Appearances. - This 
Chaos was a great heterogeneous Sphere compoſed or confiſting of all Kinds 

of Matter, which would be ſufficient in Quantity, in their different Denſi- 
ties and Rarefactions, to fill all that Space to which God deſigned that Chaotic 
Maſs to be extended, in all its different Expanſions, in the finiſhed Creation. 

Moſes indeed ſays that the Earth was without Form and Void. But he 
doth not ſay that the Earth Only was in that State, ſo that it muſt probably 
mean that the whole Solar Syſtem was comprehended in, and formed out of 
a Chaos, becauſe moſt of the remarkable Bodies of this Syſtem are expreſly 
mentioned to have been created in the firſt fix ſucceſſive Days; not only the 
Earth, but the Sun, Moon and Stars, or Planets, which all appear to-us on 
this Earth like Stars. | 

Again; it would ſeem that we ſhould underſtand” this literally, that they 
were all created. near together, or in fix ſucceſſive Days, as Moſes relates it; 
becauſe the Work would have been imperfect and incomplete, if it had 
wanted any of theſe Bodies, either Sun or Moon or Planets, We may think 
this Work would have been leſs perfect without them, ſince God has now 
per fected this Frame by creating them all. 

Furthermore, Moſes tells us, that in the Beginning, God created Heaven 
and Earth, i. e. in tbeſe fix Days, therefore the Body of the Earth could not 
be fir/t-created at the ſame Time with the Sun and Moon, and then have been 
reduced by the Shock of a Comet, or other extraordinary Cauſe, to a Chaos, 
out of which it was afterwards to be formed into its preſent State. And yet 
that both the Earth and the Sun ſhould be made in the fix Days Work, or 
in the Beginmng.. | | 

2; Conſidering that Space is ſo vaſt, even immenſe, that Thouſands of 
Worlds might be created in it, fo diſtant from each other, as to be placed 
out of each other's Sight; and as the Sun, Moon and Earth are men- 
tioned as Parts of the fix Days Work, we may therefore probably underſtand 
this Account of Moſes as not comprehending in it, all the Worlds which God 
might have made, but only the Creation of the Solar Syſtem, conſiſting of all 
the Planetary Worlds and their ſeveral Furniture, which range in their re- 
ſpective Orbits round the Sun, as the great Centre of this Syſtem. The pious 
| and learned Biſbop Patrick hints this to be his own Opinion, and I doubt not 
but that this of the Creation, tho drawn up in popular Language, 
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may be found to correſpond to, or not to be inconſiſtent with what the beft 
Philoſophers have diſcovered to be the true Syſtem of Nature. 

3. We may conceive that this heterogeneous, Chaotic Sphere of confuſed 
Matter, had not only Matter of a ſolid Kind ſigſicient, but alſo Fluids enough, 
compounded therewith, for conſtituting the Ocean, the Air, the Æther, and 
the Atmoſpheres that would be proper for 'every Orb, within this Solar, 
Planetary Frame, 5 

4. This great Chaotic Sphere of Matter, with whatever Pores or Spaces 
of Vacuity there might be in it, for the Conveniency of Motion, would, by 
its Eſſential Property of Matter, which belonged to every Atom in the whole 
Maſs, namely, its infinite or abſolute Inactivity, neceſſarily reſt, or remain in 
the ſame Space, where it was created, till moved by ſome other Being. Mo- 
tion muſt be ſuperindued and impreſſed, and was not congenit to Matter in 
its Nature. The Epicurean Fable of the Eternal Hurry and Struggle of ma- 
terial Atoms, is entirely unphiloſophical. 

6. It is not difficult to conceive, nor impious to ſuppoſe, that Gop, who 
had the perfect Idea of his own Work, the Plan according to which He would 
form the whole mighty Fabric, did, in the Act of Creating the Chaos, form 
a large Maſs of more denſe Matter, to compoſe that great Body which ſhould 

be placed at the Centre of the Syſtem, namely the Sun. And that at each 
Point of any Semidiameter from the Sun, which His Wiſdom faw to be a pro- 
per Diſtance from each other, He created a proportionable Maſs for the Bo- 
dies of the Planets Mercury, Venus, the Earth and Moon, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn. Now, as theſe more ponderous or denſer Maſſes of Matter, might 
be coetaneous by the Will of God, as the Centres or Foundation Stones of the 
whole Edifice, ſo whenever God thought fit to put theſe great central Bo- 
dies into Motion round their own Axis, and ordained the Laws of Gravita- 
tion or the central Powers of Attraction, there might be Fluids enough about 
each of theſe central Bodies, which might be attracted, according to their 
ſeveral Diſtances from each Planetary Centre, out of which to compoſe their 
reſpective Atmoſpheres. And theſe might all be forming at the ſame Time, 
under the ſame Laws. Again; there might be, in Diſunion or light Diſper- 
fion, a Multitude of earthy Particles, which upon this Motion of all the cir- 
cumambient Fluids about the Bodies of theſe Solar Planets, might be agitated 
and float in the Water, till it was drained off, or abſorbed, and theſe ſub- 
ſiding from every Point towards the Surface of the Body of the Planet, would 
produce an uniform Soil or a lighter Earth, like common Earth or Garden 
Moulds, fit for ſowing the Seeds of Vegetables, or in which to plant them, 
or depoſite them by the Creator's Hand; and where afterwards they mi 
according to the Laws of Vegetation, dilate and 


grow by the Mixture of 
Heat and Moiſture, into all the Tribes of the Vegetable Creation. Hereby 


this ordexly World would be formed, without ſuppofing- ſuch Operoſeneſs 
as ſoma have pretended to except againſt, — 
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Ae: Tho? indeed nothing can be faid to be operoſe to infinite Power, 
who need but exert the Energy of one Act of the Will to produce any 
poſſible Effect. 

6. When the Chaotic Materials were thus prepared, in the rude undi- 
geſted Maſs, the Spirit of God, or the great Wind which God cauſed to 
blow on the Face of the Waters of the Chaos, of which Chaos the 
Earth was a Part, the Spirit of God moved on the Face of the Waters. 
The judicious Biſhop Patrick obſerveth, that there is no Intimation in Moſes, 
how long the Efficacy of divine Power moved the Chaotic Surface of Waters, 
in order to their Fermentation, ſo that it might be a great while. .[/7d. Pa- 
trick in Loc.] The firſt Thing that the Creator made, was Light. But, as 
there were the Semina of all thoſe Things which conſtitute the material 
World, in the Chaos, however mixed and undiſtinguiſhed, in that groſs Heap 
of confuſed Matter; it ſeemeth agreeable to this Account, to ſuppoſe that 
Fire, or the Particles of Light were then in being, tho' inwrapped and en- 
tangled with other Matter. And, when God faid, Let there be Light, it was 
equivalent to ſaying, ** Let Light appear, let it become viſible, or let it break 
* or ſhine forth.” The Body of the Sun was the Seat where moſt of thoſe 
Particles of Light were depoſited, and ſo were ready for Uſe ; and the 
ALMIGHTY cauſed them to be diſentangled and diſunited from the other groſs 
Matter with which they were mingled, and by which they were hidden ; and 
as they were collected and ranged in that luminous Body of the Sun, which 
was fitted to imbibe them, or was ſtored with them before; ſo as ſoon as they 
ſhone forth, they made that to be Day on which they ſhone, while the other 
Parts to which the Rays did not reach, were yet in Night. Biſhop Patrick 
ſays that ſome have thought, that this firſt Light was but a dim Light from 
the Sun, which was not yet perfectly formed.“ And our learned Poole tells 
us, that moſt of the Hebrew Commentators were of this Opinion, that it 
was the Sun that was firſt made. + And, if at this time God gave the ſeveral 
Orbs their reſpective Motions round their own Axis, then each Planetary 
Body would have Day and Night ſucceſſively on its Surface: And thus Day 
and Night, or Light and Darkneſs were divided, and diſtinguiſhed from 
each other. | 

7. The next Thing which God Almighty commanded was the Firmament 
of the Heavens, to be a ſtrong Separation of the Waters that were behw it, 
as e. gr. thoſe which were to be in the Seas, the Ocean, Ponds and Rivers in 
their natural State of Fluidity, and the Waters which were to be above the 
Firmament, in a more rarcfied and ex State, in Vapours and Clouds, 
carried thro” the Regions of the Air or Atmoſphere. The Waters of the 
Chaos, or its fluid Parts, were as yet diſperſed univerſally over it. But now 
the Almighty Creator gave to the ſeveral Orbs the Powers of central Attrac- 
uon, by Means whereof the Gravitations being proportional to the Quanti- 

dies 
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ties of Matter attracted, the groſſer or heavier Fluids would be all collected 
and circumfuſed round their central Globes. And, as this is chiefly an Ac- 
count of the Creation of our Eartb, ſo it is likely that the Atmoſpheres of 
all the cther Planets, were forming at the ſame Time, according to the ſame 
Laws of Gravitation toward their reſpective Centres: The groſſer Fluids in 
all of them were ſubſiding, and the circumambient Space of Air, was clear- 
ing and purging, by this precipitating of the more groſs Particles which were 
agitated and floating therein. Hereby, on the ſecond Day, the delightful 
Element of Air was diſentangled and extricated from its Chaotic Mixtures ; 
and this Space of the Firmament, or great Expanſe, being purged and cleared 
oft, the Sun's Rays which were brought forth into viſible Being the firſt Day, 
netrated more eaſily thro' the leflening Gloom, and made the Air more 
fucid and ſerene, thro' all the Syſtem, as well as particularly on this Earth 
and in its Atmoſphere. 
8. The next Step in the Progreſs of the Divine Operations, was the ſepa- 
rating of the great Maſs of Waters from the Surface of the Earth, and col- 
lecting them into an appointed Receptacle, ſuch as the Bed of the Ocean, and 
other Cavities in the Body of the Earth, prepared for their Reception, and as 
this Effect was produced on this Earth, by the aQting of the Laws of Gravi- 
tation on Fluids, fo the like Change muſt have been produced on the other 
Planets where the ſame Laws took Place. Hereby the dry Land appeared 
according to the Divine Will. And as this was accompliſhed on the fame Day 
on which the Expanſion of the Air, and its Texture for bearing Clouds and 
Vapour was completed.“ All this may be juſtly admired, as the expeditious 
Operation of an Almighty Hand, tranſcending the Celerity of the Action of 
, Second Cauſes. 

9. When the Surface of the Earth was thus ſeparated and cleared from the 

Body of the Waters, which now compoſed a diſtin& Surface; the great 

pro of Beauty and Order immediately covered the Face of the Earth with 

a lovely Carpet of Graſs and Flowers ; He created alſo Plants and Trees, and 

raiſed up all the Vegetable Nations. At his high Command, the barren 
Ground, freed from ſo many embarrafling Mixtures, was overſpread with the 

Verdure of the Meadows, the Bloom and Luſtre of Flowers, and the Fra- 

of Fruits, all produced, not by the fow Laws of common Vegeta- 
tion, but in inflantaneous Maturity, the beautiful and fragrant Creatures of a 
Day. This was the Work of the third Day, Ger. i. 13. A very learned 
Commentator mentions ſome Queries on the Operations of the third Day, 
Whether Moſes enumerates all that were on that Day executed or not? He 
cites ſome Writers who deny it; afferting, firſt, That the Creation of Para- 
diſe was on this Day. A hoc Die plantatus ornatuſque e Arborum varietate 
2 & pulchritudine. 21 There are others who judge it I that, becauſe 
God perfectly and adorned the Earth on the third Day, that Marbles, 


Metals, 
» Gen. i. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, f [Vid. Hottinger, Klow. Hani. Pap. 116.] 
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Metals, Minerals, and all the Species of Foils with which the liberal Creator 
has enriched the Bowels of the Mountains, were produced on this Day. But 
Hottinger queries, Cur non hac ad primam Diem referantur, tanquam: Malis 
% Partes hujus inferioris Terre ? Quanquam non negem magnam inter bac 
« Terre Viſcerum, & ipſius ſuperficies Ornamenta, eſſe Analogiam.” — 
Finally; ſome Commentators, particularly Cornelius a Lapide, referreth the 
making of the Winds to this Day, © becauſe, by the Winds, the Earth and 
« all the living Things upon it, are ventilated, and the pure Air is inſpired, 
% without which neither could the Plants grow, nor could Animals or Men 
* | | 
10. The Air being thus cleared, and its Structure fitted for the tranſmitting 
of Light, then it is related by Mo/es, that God ſaid, Let there be Lights, or 
luminous Bodies, Enligbteners, ſeen in the Firmament of Heaven, to divide 
the Day from the Night, and let them be for Signs and for Seaſons, for Days 
and Years, ver. 14. And God made two great Lights, the greater Light to 
rule the Day, and the leſſer Light to rule the Night. Now this is ſpoke in 
popular Phraſe, to expreſs Things according to vulgar Apptebenſions and 
vi/ible Appearances. But theſe could not be Luminaries or Enlighteners, till 
the Rays of the Sun could have penetrited thro' the Ether, to illuminate the 
Opake Globes of the Planets, and till thoſe fainter Rays could have been re- 
flected with a ſufficient Vividneſs, to be diſtinctly diſcerned from each Planet 
to another. It is not ſaid that God had made none of theſe Bodies before this 
fourth Day, but that theſe particular Uſes of them were not declared or mani 
feſted before this Day. And tho theſe Opake Globes had exiſted from the 
firſt Day, yet they could not be Luminous, till after the Ether or Atmoſphere 
was thus purified and refined, fo as to tranſmit the Rays thro! it, to the Earth. 
The Beams of the Sun might penetrate the gloomy Concave of the Atmo- 
youu with Heat, which might have concocting and fermenting Effects, be- 
ore they could have illuminating Effects. As we fee ſtill, thick Clouds will 
intercept the Sun Beams in ſuch a manner from our Sight, that the Sun's Body 
ſhall become inviſible, even when we ſhall be ſenſible of a very ſultry au 
diſſolving Warmth in ſach a cloſe and gloomy Seaſon. This ſeemeth to be 
the Reaſon why they are not ſaid to be placed in the Firmament as"Lumina- 
rres, till the fourth Day. For, tho* the Bodies of the Planets, and even 
that of the Sun himſelf, were ſeverally poiſed in their Places, the Sun at the 
Centre of the Syſtem, and the reſt in their reſpective Planetary Stations, yet 
they were not made luminous, or could have the Office of illuminating, be- 
fore the Ether was ſufficiently clarified, and purged from its groſs caliginous 
Mixtures, whereby it was become a Medium capable of tranſmitting Light 
thro' its tranſparent Texture, This one may conceive to be the proper Time, 
for their being named Luminaries, and their Uſes being ſpecified, ſince the 
fourth Day was the firſt Moment that theſe Uſes could be obſerved, and be-: 
gin to take place. And it is further obſerved by Biſhop Patrick, that this 
Vol. II. | N fixing 
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fixing the heavenly Bodies is ſo often repeated here, to obviate thoſe corrupt 
Sentiments, which had in Moſes's Time ſo notoriouſly prevailed, of payin 
Idolatrous Worſhip to the Hoſt of Heaven. And, finally, it is ſubloined” 
that He made the Stars alſo, which was not probably the Work of any of the 
. fix Days, (except ſuch Parts as were of the Solar Syſtem) unleſs that they, 
as well as every other Luminary, then, became viſible, on the Account of 
this Clarification of the Atmoſpheres within the Solar Syſtem. 

11. On the fifth Day, which was after the Sun, the Earth and Planets 
were fixed, the Body of the Earth dried, the Ocean diffuſed, and the Air 
cleared, ſo that this Part of the Creation could be uſeful for the Accommo- 
dation of different Beings endũed with animal Life; then Divine Power pro- 
duced the animal Creation, of unſpeakable Variety, Beauty and Uſe, diver- 
fified with ſuch different Properties that every Species and Tribe may be called 
a a diſtin Creation. There is an obſervable Gradation in theſe progreſſive 

Works of the divine Hand, from the more fimple and plain, to the more 
accurate and exquiſite Productions. Out of the Waters the Divine Power 
produced the Fowls of the Air and the Fiſhes of the Sea, which had no 
doubt ſomething of a ſimilar Structure in their Fleſh, and eſpecially in the 
Formation of their Bodies ; they had analogous Excellencies which fitted 
them for moving thro different fluid Mediums, the Water and Air. Their 
Organs and the Shape of their Bodies were exactly ſuited to each, being fur- 
niſhed with Fins to cut their Way thro' the Water ; and with Wings of larger 
Dimenſions in Proportion to their ſeveral Bulks, to bear them readily thro' a 
much rarer Fluid, that of the Air. 

But tho God cauſed them to be produced in the Water, yet we are not 
to ſuppoſe that He left it to Second Cauſes to operate in their Production by 
depoſiting their Oua or Spawn there: For the Proceſs was too expeattious,.to 
have any Parallel to it in the ordinary Operations of Nature. God Almighty 
formed them at firſt, probably many Pairs of every Species, in their perfect State 
of Maturity, and then imparted to them a Power and Propenſion to propa- 
Ate their Kind, in perpetual Succeſſion ; and He accaidingly pronounced 
upon them the Benediction of Fruitfulneſs, Ger. i. 22. And this was the 
Work of the fifth Day. 

12. On the fixth Day all the Species of Land-Animals were brought into 
being. Moſes relateth that theſe were produced from the Earth, as the 
Fowls and Fiſhes were from the Waters. And tho' the Creator could have 
inverted this Order, and have produced the Quadrupeds out of the Waters, 
and. the Fowls from the dry Land; yet He choſe to make uſe of the moſt fit 
Materials with which to work, and to carry on all his Divine Operations with 
the greateſt Wiſdom and Benevolence. Had the Fiſhes been created on the 

ry Land, their Beginning of Exiſtence would have been miſerable to them, 

attended with great Danger, before they could, with ſuch inconvenient 


Organs, have reached the Element for which they were fitted. And had 
| many 
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many of the Land-Animals been produced in the Sea, they muſt have un- 
dergone parallel Inconveniencies in getting to the dry Land, as particularly 
Sheep and moſt of the woolly Species. But the Benignity of the Father of 
all Things appeareth even in theſe his firſ# Acts, towards the. ſenſiti ve Crea- 
tion. He made the Fiſbes in the Waters, where were accommodated, 
as ſoon as they were in Being, with what was moſt proper for them. He 
made the Land-Animals upon the Surface of the Earth, where they would 
find a proper Plain for the uſing of their new-received Organs, and efily fol- 
lowing their natural Inſtints. What an admirable Inſtance of Divine Good- 
neſs here preſenteth itſelf to our View ! That the Sovereign Parent of the 
Univerſe would not exerciſe one Act of Sovereignty, even in making the Ani- 

mal World for one Moment unhappy, according to the Natures he had given 
them, which He could as cafily make happy at firſt —And it muſt be fur- 
ther obſerved, that theſe Productions muſt have been the immediate, delibe- 
rate Acts of Divine Love; for as Dr. Bentley has judiciouſly remarked, © It 
« is impoſiible, as phyſical Experiments have proved, that any perfect Spe- 
« cies of Animals, either naturally or accidentally can be produced, by any 
* Preparation of Matter, or any Influence of the Heavens, without the In- 

e tervention of the Almighty.” * . | 
13. After having given ſo diſtin& an Account of the Formation of the 
material World, in ſuch an orderly Succeſſion ; ſuch, as that it could not wel! 

have been in any other Order, without one Part's interfering with and ſpoiling 
another. For the Body of the Earth muſt have been made firſt ; then the 
Water cleared off to leave the Land dry ; then the Air and Atmoſphere for 
tranſmitting Light, and bearing Vapour, and affording vital Breath to Ani- 
mals. Then the Coming of Light and Heat to this World. Then the whole 
Produce of the Vegetable Creation, which might be ready for the Accom- 
modation of Animals, which are to ſubſiſt by that Food. Thus far the 
whole ſeems to be inſenfible and mechanical. But then Animals were made ; 
which, by their Nature, would have Occaſion for, and would make uſe of 
all theſe previous Productions. Vet ſtill the World was manifeſtly imper- 
fect without MAN. The higheſt that was hitherto produced, was the ma- 
terial, inert Creation, and the ſenfitive One. The moſt noble Being, the ra- 
tional intellectual Nature, was yet ing among the Inbabitants of this 
World. To denote the ſingular Excellency of his Nature, Moſes introduceth 
the Account of Man's Creation with ſome Apparatus, Let US make Man in 
Our Image, as if there had been a Conſultation among the three Divine 
Perſons, previous to this Tranſaction. This we are not however to under- 
ſtand, to intimate that there was any more Difficulty to the Deity in making 
Man, than in making a Fly; but to engage us, to whom this Hiſtory is related, 
to pay a greater Attention to the ſuperior Excellency of our intellectual Na- 
ture, and more carefully to confider 4 He was a compound Being, con- 
| "0-2 fiſting 
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fiſting of Body and Soul, and his ſpiritual or rational Part was impreſſed 
with the Image of God, not only in Reaſon and active Powers, or having 
the Dignity of a moral Agent, but alſo in being furniſhed with thoſe Facul- 
ties which would qualify bim for maintaining a Dominion over the inferior 
Creatures. Now this Account giveth us a magnifying Idea of our own Na- 
ture, very different from what can be gathered from any Fables of Paganiſm. 
It inſtructeth us to ſet an anſwerable Value on our native Dignity, ſo as to 
ſtoop to nothing below our exalted, ſpiritual Rank. | 
And now, when Man was formed in full Maturity of Body and Mind, ca- 
pable of the Felicities of ſocial Union, with Powers and Propenſions for pro- 
pagating their Species, He pronounced a particular Benediction on them, for 
their Increaſe and Multiplication ; and directed them to the Delicacies of Na- 
ture for their outward Proviſions, which were more highly concocted and re- 
fined, agreeable to the higher Refinement of their bodily Frame, above that 
of Brutes. What Things they were thus directed to, were the tender Herbs 
bearing a viſible Seed, which they could, by ſwing this Seed, preſerve in a 
due Cultivation for their own Uſe ; which Grant muft comprehend all Sorts 
of uſeful Grain, with all Kinds of delicious and wholeſome Fruits. He 
bounteouſly allowed all the Graſs and Herbs of the Field for the Suſtenance 
of the inferior Animals, which they were to chuſe by Inſtinct, according to 
their ſeveral Natures ; fo that all were happy. 

Having now finiſhed the fix Days Work of Creation, the Sovereign Parent 
and Lord of all gave a Law to the moral, intellectual Part, namely to Man; 
that he might be put in Mind of his Dependance and Obligations; and act 
accordingly in the right Uſe of his rational Powers; as all the material 
Worlds were governed by the Laws of Mechaniſm ; and the animal World: 
by unerring Inſtinct; whereby all the Creation might be conducted orderly 

and decently, as became this great Family of God. He ſubjoined: to all, the 
Inſtitution of the Sabbath, as perpetually memorial of his own Operation and 
Supremacy ; and that Mankind might ſet out from the Beginning, with Re- 
ligion, and all the Decorums of the Relation in which they ſtood to himſelf. . 

I have thus finiſhed the Conſideration of the Moſaic Hiſtory of the Creation. 
And upon a Compariſon of this with the Coſmogonzes of the Heathen, its ſupe- 
rior Excellency will be moſt apparent. What a fingular Propriety in the Order 
and Progreſs of the Work may be here obſerved? What a plain Regularity 
even to a common Underſtanding is here obvious! and what a ſingular Gran- 
deur in'the Finiſhing! But, on the contrary, what obſcure and frigid Ac- 
counts doth ancient Paganiſm afford? What jejune and rious Conjec- 
tures, and what empty and unſatisfying Fables are they all? They impart 
no noble Sentiments of Gop or Man; they do not naturally lead us to any ra- 
tional Veneration for a Supreme Being; nor to any due Senſe of the Dignity 
of our own Nature ; nor to a Senſe *.. 

| o 
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of all Things, the Parent of Reaſon, and Virtue, and Goodneſs, of Order 
and Happineſs in the World. 1 

I have ſet before my Readers the Heathen Hiſtories of the Generation of 
the World, or their Traditions, Conjectures or Fables on that Subject, as far 
as I could collect them from their moſt celebrated, ancient Authors. And I 
have ſtated the Particulars of the Meſaic Hiſtory of that moſt important 
Event, in order to an eaſy Compariſon of both together. And, upon this 
Compariſon, I doubt not but my Concluſion will be made out obviouſly ; 
namely, that theirs were all very obſcure, mean and ignoble, and that of Moſes 
clear and intelligible, credible and unſpeakably noble. 


Hired One. He quotes no Authors for his Authorities, but proceedeth thro” the 
whole Work like a Writer who had an abſolute Satisfaction in his Evidences, 
and demands Aſſent, with an Air of Authority, which ſuch Divine Intelligence 
would authorize. He writeth as one who was as authentically informed of. 
what paſſed BEFORE Adam, (of which Tranſactions it was fimply impoſſible 
that there could be any Human Hiſtory or Tradition) as of what paſſed in the 


where he was an Eye-witneſs He doth not like Herodotus write as a Tra- 
veller, who gathered his Intelligence from the Reports of a Variety of Coun- 


ancient Statues, ſepulchral Monuments, or national Traditions, which he 
met with up and down, in his Journies of learned Curiofity thro' Greece. 


honoured every Page with unſynchronal Fables, that confute themſelves, by 
their being wholly incongruous to the Age of the World when they are faid 
to be done. Moſes moſt probably wrote in the Wilderneſs, (after he had. 
been inſtructed in Writing) all the Books of the Pentateuch, Geneſis, and the 
Beginning of Exodus, as well as thayreſt, which was contemporary Hiſtory, 
that is, the Hiſtory of his own Times. As to the Character of his Work, his 
Story is grand and majeſtic, his Narration is noble, and yet ſimple. When 
he relateth a Miracle, he owns it to be a Wonder of God's working; and 


they are all natural, ſynchronal to the Age they belong to, as well as the. 
Country, in all. Circumſtances moſt credible and probable. 


Moſes all along appeareth in Character, as an Original Writer, and as an in- 


Garden of Eden, or at the Flood, or at Sinai, or in Egypt, or the Wilderneſs, 
tries, thro which he travelled for Information. Nor like Pauſanias, from 


Much leſs did he reſemble Czefias's Manner of writing Hiſtory, who dif- 


when he relates Events, as coming about by the ordinary Courſe of Things, 
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| On ihe Antiquity of the Wational Hiſtories of * Pagan World * 


AVING finiſhed the Examination of the Co/mogontes of Paganiſm, in 
Compariſon with the Genefis of Moſes ; I ſhall next conſider the pre- 
tended ity of their National Hiſtories: By which it may appear what 
Probability there is of their having had any ſuch National Hiſtory of great 
2 anyof them.—dAnd I ſhall begin with the Afyrian Antiquities, 
and enquire 3 there could be any ancient Afyrian Records, which 
could be con ry with the Actions, or that could be wrote in the Age 
when the Actions were faid to be done. In order to the cleareſt Diſcuſſion 
of this Point, I —_ obſerve as followeth. 


„ 
Were could not probably be Writing in Aſſyria much before 


N. 


„ Records in Alphabetical Writ 
's Days. I hall, From win f 


HERE could be no 
before the celebrated 722 
have ſaid on this Subject, ſuppoſe the Probability to be already proved, that the 
World was whollyi t of Letters, before that eminent Epocba, me giving 
the Law at Mount Sinai. And then there could be no written 
cords before that Age, nor — — 
which could be wrote down, e, during caipor their 


2. Tho it might be that the might come to a Kn | 
of Writing, foon after the Time of giving the Law to the Hebrews at Mount 
Sinai, yet it is We have many Inſtances of whole Na- 


tions, who have been long without Letters, in Ages where they have been very 


familiar among their neighbouring States. And a like Incuriofity is to this 
Day to be obſerved as to the Art of Printing; for it has not yet reached the 
neareſt Provinces of the Turks/b Empire in ia 
of the Art of Writing I have alfo diſtinctiy conſidered, and ſhewn that it 
could not probably have much Circulation till the Reigns of David and 


Solomon. Agd it muſt, in all ed, make a flower Progreſs towards 


ria. For, 
| (3.) The Diſtance in Situation was fo great from the Borders of Fordan to 
the Trgris, that they would not be like to have any t Correſ 


* to have extended thęir Conqueſts Weſtward, — 


Afia or Afric —The Traduction 
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did the Hebrews go Eaſtward, till Devid puſhed his Victories to the Eu- 
phrates, 2 Sam. viii. 3. and x. 16. n eee e | 
(2.) The Commerce muſt have been fmall betwixt Judæa and Ahria in 
thoſe Ages. The Countries were probably of ſimilar Productions, each 
abounding in Corn, Cattle and Wool. Wherefore there would have been 
little Occaſion for ſeeking a Correſpondence between ſuch remote, inland Parts. 
The peculiar Product of Arabia, its Spices and the like, would go another 
Way to a, than thro' Fudea ; fo that the Commerce would be little, 
nor would the Jews be the Merchants. I therefore conclude, that, as They 
could not be induced by Gain to cultivate any Correſpondence with the Fews, 
ſo no Curiofity about Letters would be like to engage them to ſtudy an Ac- 
quaintance with them, before they became more common in other neighbour 
ing Nations. | "ER | 
wc But when the Hebrew Nation was fo formidable by David's Arms 
even beyond the Euphrates, and ſo eminent by Solomon's Improvements in all 
polite Arts and Sciences, the Citizens and Court of Nimeveh might from their 
eighbours the Syrians, who were fituated betwixt the Euphrates and the 
Tigrit, get Intelligence of theſe Arts, which were become the Subject of Con- 
verſation, and Admiration among the adjacent Nations, towards the Weſt. 
But it ſeems a very natural Progreſs that this Art ſhould be flower in its 
Advances in Aria, which was in Situation ſo remote, than in the Countries 
in Vicinity to, and in Intercourſe with Fudea. The Syrians, which inhabited 
in the Eupbratian Provinces, might have Buſineſs in Feruſalem, either by carry- 
ing their Tributes to the Hebrew Court, or entering into Treaties with that 
People, 2 Sam. x. 19. And, when all the Kings, that were Servants to Hada- 
dezer, /aw that they were ſmitten before Iſrael, they made PE act with Iſrael, 
and SERVED them. Hereby there would be fome Correſpondence betwixt 
Hrael and theſe conquered Nations that lived about the Eupbrater, fo that in 
Solomon's Reign they might hear much of his Grandeur and the Fame of his 
Wiſdom, and of all the Arts which flouriſhed among that improving, proſpe- 
rous People. For they were near Neighbours, and in full Peace. By the 
Hiſtory of David's Wars which are recorded, 2 Sam. the 8th and roth Chap- 
ters, it ſeems plain that all the Nations adjacent to Judæa, not only the Mon- 
bites, Ammonites, Edomites, and Philiſtines were little, independent States, 
ſituated in the different borders of Canaan; but alſo that the Syrians, or 
Aramites, the Syrians of Zobab, Damaſcus and Meſopotamia were divided into 
ſeparate Kingdoms; that the Kingdom or Province of Zobah was the moſt 
confiderable among them, and that the reſt of them were in ſome Kind of 
Subje@ion to Hadadezer King of Zobab, either as Tributaries, or as ftand- 
ing Confederates in his Wars. For the Kings that were Ser vants to Hade- 
dezer are mentioned, 2 Sam. x. 19. He had Territories beyond the Eu- 
pbrates, 2 Sam. x. 16. Hadadezer ſent and brought out the Syrians that were 
| beyond the Rrver. Other Particulars intimate that he muſt have been a con- 
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ſiderable Prince for Wealth and Grandeur, for Sh:elds of Gold were taken in 
his Army, which were probably thoſe which himſelf, or ſome of his princi- 
pal. Officers made uſe of, 2 Sam. viii. 7, — But yet, it appears further, that 
theſe little Heads of thoſe adjacent, ſeparate States, had a good Degree of In- 
dependency. For we are told, 2 Sam. x. 19. when all the Kings, that were 
Servants to Hadadezer, ſaw that they were ſmitten. before Hrael, they made 
Peace with Iſrael and ſerved them; that is, they paid them ſome Tribute. — 
Hadadezer is a Name ſimilar to that, which the Aſſyrian Monarchs were 
afterwards called by, and compounded | in the ſame Manner. Hadadaſſar, as 
Tiglath Pilgſar, Pal-aſſar, Salmanezar, &c. And if we may here be indulged 
in a Conjecture, may it not be ſuppoſed that Hadadezer was at that Time the 
King of Nineveb, which was the Capital of A{ſyria. That he had made ſome 
Progreſs i in his Conqueſts Weſtward, and had got great Power and Intereſt 
in Zobab, ſo as already to be called King of it. -He had alſo made ſome At- 
tempts upon Hamath, 2 Sam. viii. 10. Now the Hebrew Armies and Hiſto- 
rians might be apt enough to call him King of Zobah, which was a Kingdom 
on their own Confines, from which Situation he was moſt formidable to 
them ; rather than King of Nineveb or Aſſyria, whom it may be, they had 
heard little of before. But theſe late Conqueſts would make him conſider- 
able ſoon, as his Borders were thus ſtretching nearer to them. And further 
it appears from P/al. lx. which, from the. Title, it is manifeſt was compoſed 
on this Occaſion, that David was not. without ſome Apprehenſions of Dan- 
ger from theſe combined Forces of the Syrians of Zobah and Meſopotamia. 
But it muſt be farther obſerved that, when theſe petty Princes would no 
longer maintain the Confederacy with Hadadezer in his War, but on the 
contrary made Peace, and ferved them, or became Tributaries to David. 
It is added, 2 Sam. x. 19. The Syrians feared to help the Children of Am- 
mon, any more. Now theſe Syrians who feared to help Ammon, could not, 
| - I apprehend, be thoſe Svian Kingdoms who had made Peace, and were be⸗ 
come Tributaries; but they muſt be Hadadezer and his own Army, who 

might now retire towards Nineveh, and lay afide all his Deſigns againſt either 

Hamath or fudea, or to foment the War any longer on that Side, by Al- 

liances with Ammon. Accordingly, we hear no more of any Armies from de- 

yond the Euphrates, nor had David any Interruption in the Siege of Rabbah, 
the Capital of the Ammonites, in the following Year, or in his Proſecution of 

the War with the Eabmites, 2 Sam. xi. 1.—By all theſe evident Circumſtances 

in the Situation of their Affairs, it will appear very probable that the. A- 

rians muſt have been among the lateſt in their Acquaintance with the Few:/þ 
Arts and Sciences. For, as they came into no Correſpondence, but by this 
War ; and this was terminated in Diſgrace, both by many Defeats in the 
F ield, and by the Deſertion of their Allies in Conſequence thereof, ſo I think 
Hadadezer or his Succefſors came no more this Way in ſeveral Ages. And, 
ho there might be ſame curious Perſons of obſcure Rank, who might obtain | 


in the Infan 
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the Knowledge of this curious Art of Writing in Feruſalem ; yet conſidering 
the Reſentment and Diſgrace with which the Afyrians retreated from that 
diſhonourable War, it is not likely that any Perſons of Diſtinction would re- 
ſort to Feruſalem, or pretend to bring any Improvements from thence to the 
Aſſyrian Court at Nineveb. This accounteth for it, that they would be flow 
in their entertaining Curioſities from an hated Country. Their Reſentment 
and Chagrin would hinder them from eſteeming them, as they came from 
Judæa. Then their Pride, and Contempt of new Cuſtoms, would farther 
hinder their paying much Regard to this new Art of WRITING, however 
extraordinary it might be; both as it was new, and alſo as it was of Jewiſb 
Original. 

I think, therefore, that we muſt allow a longer Time for the Circulating 
this Art in Afjria, than in many other Countries; both on the Account of 
the Diſtance in Situation, and theſe National Prejudices and Diſguſts. If 
ſome obſcure Citizens of Nineveb might (as I faid) make themſelves Maſters 
of Letters, out of private Curiofity, yet it would be long before they could 
have Intereſt enough to introduce the Practice into the Court, to write Public 
National Records. So that, if there might have been ſome Knowledge of 
Letters in Aſyria by the End of Solomon's Reign, it may be reaſonably pre- 
ſumed that it would not come into Uſe among the great Men about the 
Court, till ſeveral Reigns After. The next Afyr:ian Prince, that we hear any 
Mention of, is Pul or Belus, who came againſt the Land of ael in the 
Reign of Uzz:ab King of Jadab, and Menabem King of 2 2 Kings xv. 19. 
And it is very probable that, if the Aſyrians were con ble by their Con- 
queſt of the Syrians of Zobab, in David's Reign; yet, as their Allies all 
deſerted them, in the End of that War, and they retired; fo they, being but 
cy of their Power, gave no Diſturbance to the Weſtern Nations 
for many Ages. For, in the Reign of Reboboam, Shiſhak Judab; 
and in the Reign of Aſa, 1 Kings xv. 18. the King of Syria of Damaſcus 
was applied to, as a potent Prince, on whoſe Alliance Aſa depended againſt 
Ijrael. And, in the Reign of Foaſh King of Fudab, the Kingdom of Dama/ſ- 
cus was ſtill formidable; for Jaaſb, by a great Sum of Money, hired the Sy- 


rian Monarch to withdraw his Forces, which threatened Jeruſalem, 2 Kings 
xi. 18,——From all theſe Conſiderations it ſeems highly probable that Ler- 


ters would ſcarce arrive at Myria, much ſooner than the Days of Pul. And 
it is a ſurprizing Coincidence, that the Time, which we aflign for the in- 
troducing of Letters into Aria, ſhould be ſo near the Beginning of the 
N arean Era. From that Time they certainly had Records among 
_ _ that oe ed be no Account of an Affairs before 
N abonaſſar, except what is in Cægfas; and that, from that Time, 
their ſucceeding Memoirs ſhould be fo ho. rg looks as if they would 
have wrote ſooner, had they attained the Knowledge of that Art toany Per- 
| Oo fection; 
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fection; and which their Pride would not ſuffer them to condeſcend to, till 
ſo many other Nations had found the Conveniency of it. 

But now ſuppoſing, but not granting, that they had ſome Knowledge of 
Letters before this Period ; yet there is no Evidence of their having had any 
Records of the ancient Times of their Monarchy ; but great Suſpicions to 
the contrary. 


6&8 C DT. ©. 
No Aſſyrian Records before Nabonaſſar. 


** IS generally allowed by the Learned, that all the Accounts, which 
1 we have of profane Afyrian Antiquity, depend on the ſingle Au- 
thority of Ctefias the Cnidian. He accompanied the younger Cyrus in his 
Expedition from Leſſer Afia, where he was Governor of the Perſian Pro- 
vinces, againſt his Brother Artaxerxes Mnemon, who was come to the Throne 
of Perfia. He was taken Priſoner in that Action, where Cyrus fell; and, 
upon curing the King of a Wound, he came into ſuch Favour, as to be en- 
tertained as Phyſician to the Perſan Royal Family, where he ſtayed ſeventeen 
Years, as Diodorus Siculus informeth us. This (I think) is a Proof that he 
came back to Greece after ſeventeen Years, for it would ſcarce have been re- 
corded in Perfia, when he died. The Learned Writers, Sir Fohn Marſham, 
Du Pin, Profeſſor Fameſon, and Sir Iſaac Newton, all agree in this, that 
Ctefias is the Original Writer on which all depend, who differ from Hero- 
dotus. Sir John Marſham ſays, ** That Creſas led a great many eminent 
& Writers into Miſtakes as to the Builder of Babylon, particularly, viz. that 
« it was Semiramis. Among the Greeks, beſides Diodorus, Theocritus, Strabo, 
« and Dionyſius Periegetes; among the Latins, Ovid, Trogus, Mela, Solinus, 
Kc. But (ſays he) all theſe, how many ſoever they be, have but one Au- 
*« thor, namely, Cze/ias to depend on.” * 
The celebrated Sorboniſt Dr. Lours Dupin, in his Hiſtorical Library, al- 
ledges to the fame Purpoſe, © That Diodbrus wholly, and moſt other Hiſto- 
„ rians and Chronologiſts, as Africanus, Euſebius and Syncellus have chiefly 
*« followed his Chronology of Aſyrian Kings, in which they have been imi- 
* tated and followed by moſt modern Chronologers.” + 
Profeſſor Jameſom of Glaſgow clearly falls in with the ſame Sentiments ; 
for, fays he, all theſe boaſted Afyrian Antiquities derive all their Weight 
and Credibility from one Author, viz. Ctefias, who will be demonſtrated to 
be of the lighteſt Authority. Diodorus, Trogus Pompeius, Velleius pgs 
1 = 


* Marſham. Canon. Chronic. ad Sec. 17. p. 507. apud Me Illi autem, quotquot fint, 
Omnes unum Cteſiam auctorem habent. 


+ Dupin, Hiſtoric. Librar. Vol. II. Engl. Tranſlat. p. 70. 
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and almoſt the whole Tribe of Hiſtorians have followed this Ctefias.* Tora 


pene Natio Hiſtoricorum. 


e Ctefias writ his Perfics in 23 Books. In the firſt fix he deſcribed the 


% Hiſtory of the Myrians and Medes, and all that paſſed before the Eſta- 

«© blichment of the Kingdom of Perfia. The ſeventeen laſt contained the 
whole Perfian Story from Cyrus to his own Age.” This is the Account 

which Photius, in his Bibhotheque, giveth of this Author and his Work. + 

But, ſince Photius has given no Extract of his firſt ſix Books, even that 
Omiſlion would ſeem to intimate that the moſt learned Patriarch had but a 
mean Opinion of them. And one may conjecture that Photiuss Know- 
ledge of the Old Teſtament Hiſtory, led him to diſdain this Account of 
thoſe unnatural, unſynchronal Millions in Arms, fo ſoon after the Flood. 
This firſt Part would therefore have been loſt, unleſs Diadbrus Siculus and 
ſome other later Hiſtorians had given us an Abridgment of them in their 
Writings. 

Ctefias has been certainly diſeſteemed by many great Men, both Ancients and 
Moderns, as a fabulous Writer. Ariſtotle, who was almoſt his Contempo- 
rary, accuſeth him of lying in ſeveral Places; and lays, that he doth not de- 
ſerve any Credit. Antigonus Caryſtius, who lived in the Time of Ptolemy 
** Philadelpbus, repeateth the Charge of Ariftotle, that he frequently lieth. 
*© And Plutarch, in his Life of Artaxerxes, ſeveral times calls him a vain Man 
« and notorious Liar. Lucian and Arrian repreſent him as an Author not to 
te be depended on. And, finally, Photius himſelf obſerveth, that he accuſed 
« Herodotus and others of relating Fables, a Crime he was moſt notoriouſly 
«© chargeable with. And, among the Moderns, Scaliger calls him the little 
& ridiculous Greek, who did not care what he ſaid, ſo he did but contradict 
* Herodotus. | 

His Apologiſts, indeed, as Stephens and Huberus, alledge that theſe Accu- 
ſations of the Ancients chiefly refer to his Indian Hiſtory, and the monſtrous 
Accounts which he gave of the different S and Tribes of Monſters, 
which muſt have been judged to be Abſurdities and Fictions in Natural 
Hiſtory. And yet allowing that theſe were the Falſthoods chiefly imputed 
to him, yet, ſince he related theſe Oriental Wonders, as what he had either 
ſeen himſelf, or had the Accounts of them from Eye-witnefles, this muſt 
demonſtrate him to have been either a very fabulous, or a very credulous 
Perſon. When he relateth - ſuch incredible Wonders, even concerning his 
own Age, and a Country he pretended in Part to have ſeen ; how can he 
be depended on, in giving an Account of the very Primordia of the Afjrian 
2 when he is not to be truſted, as to the Things of his own Age? 

o 2 2. I hall 
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2. I ſhall next enquire (ſince we have found the only Original Author) 
whether there could be any Materials for Records of ſuch a durable Nature, 
as to laſt from the Days of Ninus to the Reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon, ſo as 
to be legible at that Time? This is one Rule of Criticiſm formerly hid 
down ; for this would be a Space of near Two thouſand Years. We have 
(I think) from this Confideration, a violent Preſumption, that there could 
have been no Aſſyrian Records in their Originals, from which theſe Extracts 
of Ctefias could be made. And, if he could not have Acceſs to the Origi- 
nals, there can be no De nce on the Antiquity or Veracity of his Me- 
moirs. The Copies, which he ſaw, might, for any Thing we know, not 
have been a Century old. If he did not tranſcribe from Or:g:nals, the Copies 
might have paſſed thro' the Hands of many Editors, as little ſcrupulous, as 
we ſuſpect Cetas himſelf to have been; and we are under no Neceſſity of 
ſuppoſing him to have been the firſt Author of Fables in the Eft. 

3. Another Enquiry, according to our Rules of Criticiſm propoſed for 
judging of an ancient Writer, is this, Is there any Probability that Czefias 
% ſhould ever have ſeen any of theſe Original Afyrian Records, even on the 
«« Suppoſition that there ever had been any of theſe remote Ages? I think 
not. He was a very 1 Authority to rely on, in all Reſpects. He 

was a Foreigner, and not likely to be acquainted with the ancient Mirian 
Tongue. He was a Modern, in Compariſon of the Ages of which he wrote; 
ſo that he could have little Help in explaining any Obſcurities, or Intricacies 
in old Records by any Traditions. He lived but ſeventeen Years in Perf, 
and was, during all that Time, a Phyſician, Attendant on the Perfan Court 
and Royal Family. He was not, therefore, like to have much Leiſure, to 
travel very far from the Reſidence of the Court. Nor to have the Opportu- 
nity of viſiting the Ruins of Nineveb, or other ancient Palaces, or Temples, 
to get Intelligence of any Records, Columns or Inſcriptions, which might be 
buried in thoſe magnificent Ruins. e454 0 
Again; according to Ctefias's own Account, Sardanapalus burnt the ancient 
Palace of Nineveh, where his Anceſtors had ſo long refided, with all his 
Treaſures depoſited therein. So that the Conquerors could not have an 
portunity of preſerving many Records, had they had any ſuch Cariofity. As 
the Palace would have been the likelieſt Re for ſuch venerable Monu- 
ments, they muſt all have periſhed in that Conflagration. And all other 
Hiſtorians agree, that Nineveb was burnt to the Ground, and reduced to 
utter Ruins by the Conquerors ; whoever they were, and in whatever Age that 
Ca happened. Now, if all the Temples and Public Buildings, as 
| well as the Royal Palace, were converted into one Heap of Deſolation, it is 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe that no Records could eſcape the Flames, or the other 

Havock of a deſtroying, exaſperated, victorious Army. 

4. More fully to clear this Point, I obſerve, that there is no Probability 
that the Conquerors and new Maſters of the Afyrian Empire would take 


much 
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much Care of the Genealogies of the ancient Line of the former Kings, to 
which they were no way related in Blood : Or that they would have any 
Concern to preſerve the Records of the t Actions of the ancient Princes 
of the conquered Countries, If they had not periſhed in the Conflagration 
of the ancient Palaces or Temples, yet they would have been utterly die- 
garded, and even deſpiſed by the Conquerors. They not only ſet up new Fa- 
milies, but even new Nations, whoſe Glory was no way connected with that 
of the ancient Line. On the contrary, they might affect to expunge their 
Memory, leſt they ſhould eclipſe the Succeſſor's Glory. Syncellus ſeemeth 
to aſſign this as the Cauſe of the Scantineſs of the Mirian Records, before 
the Ara of Nabonaſſar, even the Envy of Nabonaſſar himſelf, who, as Syn- 
cellus* infinuateth, © deſtroyed the Records of former Reigns, that the Na- 
% tional Accounts might begin from himfelf.” This Hint however implies 
that Syncellus believed the Arian Memoirs were very ſcanty ; I believe ſo, 
with Syncellus, but I aſſign their Poverty of Records to anothei Cauſe, namely, 
that they had no competent Knowledge, till a little before Nabonaſſar's 
Reign, of the Uſe of Letters in. Afyria. Now, tho' Syncellus ſeems to cite 
this Account from Pohybiſtor and Beroſus, yet as Perizonius juſtly obſerves, it 
muſt be a vain Attempt, by this mean, to hope to blot out the Memory of 
the former Kings. For thoſe who were his near Predeceſſors muſt be too 
perfectly in Men's Memories to be expunged by ſuch an arbitrary, envious 
Act; and would be eaſily recovered after his Death. + But I queſtion not 
that the Scantineſs of their Records before Nabonaſſar, and the Series of theis 
Hiſtory from his Reign, was owing, and is to be aſcribed to the Reaſon we 
__ ſuggeſted, viz. their having no Writing much, if any Time, before that 
eign. 

5. In Reality we find no Curiqſity about Records among ancient Con- 
quevors, till the Days of Cambyſes the Son of Cyrus ; who is the firſt Con- 
queror, mentioned in Hiſtory, for valuing this Kind of Royal Plunder, 
when he carried away the Egyptian Records. What might put Cambyſes upon 
this new Curioſity is not related, and therefore nothing but Conjecture can 
be offered upon it. But I think it might 222 be owing to that Know- 
ledge which the Babylomans had acquired from the Hebrews, in Antiquity, 
during the ſeventy. Years Captivity ; and eſpecially as Danie/ had been ſo long 
a great Miniſter for ſeveral ſucceſſive Reigns. He continued even to the 
Days of Cyrus, who had been an active General in the Days of Nebuchad- 
nezzar himſelf in the Median Army, in Alliance with the Babylanians againſt | 
e, 4 ſo Daniel might have been well known to Cyrus, and perhaps 
to 5. 

Now the Jeuiſb Captives might have ſome Copies of the Pentateuch, or 
the other Fewiſh Scriptures, very probably, in their own Keeping, ſuch 4 

Daniel, 
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Damde/, and ſome other ipal Captives, tho' the victorious Princes diſre- 
garded them. Hereby many of theſe Captives, being ſome of them the 
grexteſt Men, in that vaſt Empire, ſor Learning as well as Power, might im- 
part: *tonſiderable Knowledge in Chronology and Hiſtory to the inquiſitive 
Chaldeans and Perfians, Nor is it any Wonder that the greateſt Natives 
ſhould be proud to learn from Prime Miniſters. And it is particularly re- 
markable that Daniel was a Min Danger, when the wiſe Men of Babylon 
were fo, - ch the capricious Edits of thoſe arbitrary Monarchs, if they for- 
got a Dream, or wanted an Interpretation, or the like. 

Daniel or the other Captives might inform them that they had very an- 
cient Books and Records among them, out of which they collected fach a 
diſtinct Knowledge of all Things from the Beginning of the World ;—and 
this might put Camby/es on this Kind of Curiofity, in his Egyptian Expedi- 
tion. 2 there was no Curioſity of this Kind at the taking of Seruſolem, 
of which there is any Hint in the Hebrew Scriptures, which (probably) 
would have been mentioned, had there been any ſuch Thing. The City 
and Temple were indeed ſpoiled, the Gold and Silver, the Treaſures and 
Veſſels that were of Value, either for the Curiofity of their Workmanſhip, 
or the Coſtlineſs of their Materials, were ſeized as Royal Plunder ; but no 
Notice is taken of their carrying away even one Copy of the Law, or any 
other Records, or National Memoirs. 

Now, as Nineveb was taken by the ſame Conquerors, and ſome Years 
before eruſalem, if they had to ſet a Value on this Kind of Spoils, as 
at Nineveb, they would not have been like to have diſcontinued this Royal 
Curioſity ſo ſoon, when the ſame Confederates came againſt Feru/alem, which 
was alſo the Capital of a very remarkable Monarchy. I therefore conclude 
that, fince there were no Records enquired after at Jeruſalem, which was 
ſoon after the taking of N7neveh, ſo there were none ſought for, or preſeved 
in the Deſtruction of Nzneveb ; and then there could be no authentic ones, 
ſo many Ages after, from which Ctefias could extract his Hiſtory of the pri- 
mitive Affairs of Aſyria. 

6. The Hiſtory of Ceſas is ſo unnatural, that it cannot be allowed to have 
been extracted from any genuine, or even very ancient Records. For Fables 
themſelves could not have been ſo bold at firſt, as to be ſo obviouſly repug- 
nant to the Courſe of Nature. But the Actions of Ninus and Semiramis are 
abſolutely incongruous to the Courſe of Nature; becauſe they are unſynchro- 
nal to the Age of the World, ben they are ſaid to have pened. By 
the thirty Succefſions from Ninyas, according to Ctefias's own- Computation, 
which took up above 1300 Years to Sardanapalus, it will bring Ninus's Reign 
7 fot the Age after Nimrod, according to the Chronology of Mees. But 
lain that ſuch great Armies in that Age of the World, ſo near the 
ood, were impoflible ; and therefore Czefias could not extract his Narra- 
tions from any genuine Records. And this is another Rule gf Criticiſm, 7 
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which we muſt judge of the Authenticity of any ancient Hiſtory, its being 
congruous, or repugnant, to the natural Circumſtances of the Age, concern- 
ing whoſe Affairs it treateth. The Hiftory of the Mirian Empire begin- 
almoſt from the Infancy of the new World, after the general Deluge, ac- 
cording to the Computations of Czefias, compared with the Chronology of 
Moſes. And yet its Armies and its 4 ſtupendous Number and 
Magnitude even at the Beginning. ” 

It muſt be ever remembered that all thoſe Writers, who have endeavoured 
to aſcertain the Aſſyrian Chronology, have attempted it by ſynchronizing it 
with the Moſaic Story. Ctefias and every other profane Writer were igno- 
rant of the Diſtance from the general Deluge; and ſo they perceived no Ab- 
ſurdity in their enormous Numbers in their Armies, or Populoatue, or Mag- 
nitude of their Cities, in the Age of Ninus, any more than in that of Sarda- 
napalus, or Cyrus, or Xerxes. But one would think that thoſe who, by count- 
ing the Years of the 30 Succeſſions upwards from the Fall of the Aſſyrian Em- 
pire under Sardanapalus, to its Riſe under Nerius, of above thirteen hundred 
Years Continuance ;—one would think, I ſay, that they could not avoid dif- 
cerning the Inconſiſtency of the Numbers in the Mhrian Armies with the 
then unpeopled State of the World; not 300 Years after the Deluge, accord- 
ing to Moſes. ——And yet, according to the learned and laborious Jeſuit 
Petavius, Belus was the Nimrod of Moſes ;. who, after a Reign of 65 Years, 
was ſucceeded by Ninus, the Builder of Nineveb, to which City he removed 
the Seat of his Empire from Babylon. That this Prince, after many Wars and 
great Conqueſts, died in the 52d Year of his Reign; and was ſucceeded by 
that matchleſs Virago Semiramis, who reigned 42 Years. Petavius calculates 
that Semiramis begun to reign An. Mundi 2006, which was but 3 50 Years 
after the Flood, and that Abraham was born in the 23d Year of her Reign.* 
Now we know from Moſes that Abraham was 75 Years old, when he re- 
moved from Haran to Canaan ; and he found that fine Country ſo thinly in- 
habited at that Time, that ſcarce half the Grounds were taken up in private 
Property. But, on the contrary, great Families, with numerous Flocks 
and Herds, would eaſily ſettle almoſt in any Tract of it, without giving the 
leaſt apparent Umbrage to any of the native Inhabitants. So we find, Gen. 
xii. 6, 8, 9. that Abraham with all his Subſtance moved to any different Set- 
tlements. Again, Gen. xiii. 9. Abraham put Lot in Mind that the whole 
Country was before them, that is, Room enough in any Part of it, to ſettle 
without Difturbance or Offence to the Natives. But, if Sralum was born 
in the 23d Year of the Reign of Semiramis, then Ninus's vaſt Armies muſt 
have been raiſed, ſuppoſe 20 or 30 Years before that Monarch's Death; 
which would be above 50 Years before the Birth of Abraham, which is 125 
Years before he came into Canaan. + 
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"Tis utterly incredible that, when the World was ſo thinly inhabited, even 
in the beſt Countries, ſuch vaſt Numbers of Mankind ſhould be enflaved to 
one Potentate ; and ſent out on the deſtructive Errands of his te Ambi- 
tion. For there muſt have been a vaſt Extent of Country, ſtretching from 
any Border of that Empire, convenient enough for retiring to, and ſettling 
in, with Liberty and Independency, and Plenty. 

But, notwithſtanding all theſe Incongruities to the Age of the World, 
which demonſtrate that there could be no authentic, contemporary Re- 
cords, which Ctefias could make uſe of, or any genuine Copies of ſuch Ori- 
ginals ; yet Czefias, as cited by Diodorus Siculus his faithful Copier *, related 
as followeth. 

Nimes, the firſt Afyrian Monarch mentioned in Hiſtory, being of a very 
military Temper, and ambitious of Glory, raiſed a gallant Army, and making 
an Alliance with Arieus King of Arabia, which was then full of brave Men, 
the Confederate Army, under the Command of Ninus, firſt invaded and 
ſubdued Babylonia, then Media, which he alſo conquered and reduced to a 
Province. He afterwards marched thro all the Aftatic Nations; which in 
ſeventeen Years he conquered ; all except Bactria and India. He over-ran all 
the Countries bordering on the Mediterranean with the Continent of Egypt, 
Pbænicia, all the Zefſer Aſia, and the Provinces adjacent to the Cappian. 
After which he undertook his Bactrian Expedition, for which he prepared 
an Army of 1, 00, 0 Foot, 210,coo Horſe, 10,600 armed or hooked 
Chariots. With theſe formidable Forces he invaded Oxyartes King of Bactria. 
The Bactrian Monarch came againſt the Invader with an Army of 400,000 
Men, which were at laſt defeated, the Capital taken, and the conquered Coun- 
- try regulated into another Province. 

Semiramis, who was the great Coadjutrix, and afterwards the Succeſſor to 


Ninus in the Empi 


ire, was Al + more famous for greater and more enormous 
Works and Wars than Ninus himſelf, —Firſt, as to her Works; She buried 
ber Huſband Ninus in the Royal Palace, and raiſed over him a Mount of 
Earth for his Monument, nine Furlongs in Height, and ten in Breadth, 
which in the Plains of the ates looked like a Citadel. 
NM. B. Beſides the incredible Dimenſion of this Tomb, here is an obvious 
Abſurdity in the Geography, and therefore not extracted from, or recorded 
by any Con or National Writer; nor had Ctefias ever ſeen the Ruins 
of N:neveb, fince all agree that Nineveh ſtood on the Tigris, not 
the Euphrates. Could any Engi Writer ſay, that the magnificent Spires of 
London make a beautiful on the Banks of the Severn, the Mer/ey, 
or the Tyne ? ; her high aſpiring Temper, ever aiming at ſuperlative 
Glory, — W building a 1 even Babylon, which was ON 

the Euphrates, as well as Nineveb. ; 
This 
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This was, forſooth, to outſhine Nineveb. She collected for this great Un- 
dertaking two Millions of Workmen : She encompaſſed this new City with 
a Wall of 360 Furlongs. And, as Ninus's Wall was only of that Breadth, 
that three Chariots might be driven upon it abreaſt ; thoſe of Bady/on, would, 
with equal Conveniency, admit of fx. And, for the greater Order and Ex- 
| pedition, ſhe committed the Care and Inſpection of a Furlong to each of her 

principal Officers. By which methodical Management this ſtupendous City 
was finiſhed in one Vear.— Here again we have another incredible Abſurdity, 
of which we have no Imitation in all Hiſtory z namely, that one Prince ſhould 
build fo great a City as Nineveb; and that the Succeſſor of the fame Prince 
ſhould ſet up another for the Capital of the ſame Empire; and that even on 
the ſame River, when the firſt was entirely new, and but built and peopled 
about half an Age before. But, indeed, all the Hiſtory of this Heroine, as 
wrote by this Cnidian Fabuliſt, is laid fo thick with Wonders, that one knows 
not where to pauſe for Admiration. She then proceeded, as another Sample 
of the Abſurdity of her Taſte, to erect a Bridge over the narroweſt Part of 
the Eupbrates, no leſs than five Furlongs in Length, at each End of which, 
ſhe raiſed a magnificent Palace of e Beauty and Dimenſion, the one 
being forty, and the other thirty Furlongs in Circumference; what a Profu- 
ſion, and what Folly of Building” was here, to raiſe #9 ſuch Palaces of ſuch 
monſtrous Dimenſions, ſo near each other, as at the two Ends of the ſame 
Bridge, to entertain and lodge one vain Woman? There never was any Pa- 
rallel to this Vanity. One Alexandria fitted the Line of the Prolemies in 
Egypt; and Thebes and Memphis, all the preceding Maſters of that Monar- 
chy ; one Rome fitted the Conquerors of the World, as their Principal Impe- 
rial Seats, when the World was far more populous than it was poſſible to 
have been in Semirams's Age. But, as this prodigious Woman would leave 
nothing for any new Prince to undertake; ſhe, according to Cefias, dug a 
quadrangular Baſon of near forty Miles ſquare, into which ſhe turned the 
Waters of the Euphrates ; and hereby having made the Channel dry, ſhe 
built an extraordinary Vault for a ſubterraneous Communication betwixt 
the two Palaces; finiſhed like all her other Works, with conſummate Art, 
and matchleſs Profufion ; and then ſhe permitted the River to flow over it 
again, that ſhe might go from Palace to Palace, without the Trouble of paſ- 
ting the River. When all her mighty Works were finiſhed, her reſtleſs Am- 
bition prompted her to War; ſhe marched into the Field with a prodigious 
Army of above three Millions of Foot, 200,000 Horſe, or $00,000, as it 
is in the Margin of Drodorus, 100,000 Chariots, and 100,000 Men mounted 
on Camels, with Swords four Cubits long: She had along with this enormous 
Army, a Number of counterfeit Elephants, for the making of which 
ſhe provided Three hundred thouſand black Oxen, which were flayed, and 
then ſtitched and ſtuffed in ſuch a manner, as to appear at a Diſtance, real 
Elephants. For each of theſe ſhe provided a Man to govern them, and a 
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Camel to draw them. What a formidable Parade was all this? She had 
alſo 2000 Boats for the Navigation of the Indus, and paſſing her Forces over 
that River. But, as nothing is difficult to an Author who hath not Truth 
to take Care of, our Father of Oriental Fables, Czefias, ſoon finds an Adver- 
ſary to encounter her. Stabrobates, the Indian Monarch, ſpeedily raiſed an 
Army, far greater than that of Semiramis. He had 4000 Boats againſt her 
2000, and doubtleſs every Thing proportionable. And the Event is related 


to have been anſwerable to his Preparations ; for he defeated her in a deciſive 


Action, in which ſhe loſt one third of her Forces. 

The Uſe I make of this long Detail of Particulars from Diadorus Siculus, 
is this, namely, to ſhew that this whole Account is ſo unnatural in Point of 
Numbers, for the Age of the World, when this Tranſaction is ſuppoſed, ac- 
cording to Crefias's Reckoning, to have been done ; that it may be proved, 
from this Circumſtance, that it could not have been drawn or copied from 
any Original authentic Records. The Story carrieth its own Confutation in 
it, by ſuch injudicious and unpardonable Anachroniſms. Contemporary Wri- 
ters on the Battles of Crefſy and Poictiers in Edward III's Time, or Aincourt 
in Henry Vth's Time, or Blenheim and Ramillies, in Queen Anne's Time, may 
perhaps differ 5000 or 10,000 Men in their Accounts of the Armies, or of the 
Loſſes in thoſe ſeveral Actions. But, if we ſhould meet with a Record, 
or an Hiſtorian that ſhould affert the Difference to be a Million or 
two Millions of Men, we ſhould immediately deſpiſe ſuch a Fabuliſt; 
becauſe ſuch Armies are known to be egregiouſly uncommon ; and yet 
they are not impoſſible, as in the Aſyrian Armies in that Age, according to 
Cefias. But it is utterly impoſſible, in the Courſe of Nature, that there ſhould 
have been Armies long before the Birth of Abraham, before the 300th Year 
after the Deluge, confiſting of two Millions of Men, as in Ninuss Army; 
oppoſed by perhaps half as many, as that of the Ba#rians, in one Tract or 
Corner of Afia; and that, about the Birth of Abraham, Semiramis ſhould 
have any Army of ſous Millions of Men ; and the Indian Forces be ſtill more 
numerous than her's ; even above eight Millions of People in Arms; beſides 
all the Multitudes, which muſt have been neceſſarily employed in Agricul- 
ture, Paſturage, and all the domeſtic Arts and Occupations of human Life ; 
and the Women and Children unable to bear Arms, or inſufficient to manage 
the Grounds Now Ctefias as much inſſis on the Veracity of theſe enormous, 
incredible Calculations, as he doth on the very Being of theſe Princes; and 
therefore had he had any genuine Records, the Numbers muſt have been as 
much a Part of the Records, as either the Names or Wars of theſe Monarchs. 
And, as the Numbers were in the ordinary Courſe of Nature, at 
that Time, there could be no ſuch genuine Regiſter ; nor could a Writer 
then have eaſily ſtretched his Imagination, to dream of Armies ſo mon- 
ſtrous.— Again; this Author inſiſts as much on the Succeſſion of thirty Ge- 
nerations from Ninyas to Sardanapalus, as on the Event of his Fall, and the Fall 
af Nineveb with him. And therefore Ninus muſt have lived in the W 
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Ages near the Flood; for this Succeſſion was of above 1300 Years Conti- 
nuance. And then his Hiſtory muſt be unavoidably loaded with this Abſur- 
dity of unhyncbronal Numbers, in the Armies for that Age of the World. For 
theſe Armies muſt, probably, be equal to the Sum Total of the whole Hu- 
man Race at that Time. 

7. The Cnidian Fables are as unnatural and inconſiſtent in the Progreſs, as 
they are in their Beginnings. The Succeſſors of Ninus and Semiramis are as 
much Wonders of Indolence and Inactivity, as they tbemſelves were of Spirit, 
Bravery and Enterpriſe. Ctefias, as Diodbrus quotes him, tells us (as I have 
juſt obſerved) that there was a regular Succeſſion of Hereditary Monarchs 
from Father to Son, of thirty Generations; who held the Empire of Afi 
1360 Years. Now there are ſuch groſs Incongruities to Nature, in the whole 
Story of this Succeſſion, that it cannot be allowed to have any Appearance 
of Truth ; and therefore could not be derived from any genuine Records 
whatſoever. It is repugnant to all Probability, that a Race of Princes, in 
thirty Succeſſions, ſhould continue for 1360 Years, without any one memo- 
rable Action or Event, in all that Length of Time ; when they muſt one 
with another have reigned about 45 Years apiece ; for 30 x 45 = 1350. 
That they ſhould build no Cities, make no Wars, gain no Countries, loſe no 
tributary Provinces, nor be any one of them memorable, either for one ſin- 
gle Inſtance of eminent Succeſs, or one fignal Misfortune : This is entirely 
incredible! There is no Parallel to this ſtrange Series of Things, in any au- 
thentic Hiſtory whatſoever. And yet Human Paſſions are ſo much alike 
in all Ages, that we have the utmoſt Reaſon to believe that Things in the 
Times paſt, muſt have had ſome Reſemblance to what we ſee in theſe latter 
Ages; and that they would have recorded them Zhen, as well as now, if they 
had had Writing among them. In ſo long a Succeſſion of Princes, ſome 
would have been active and ambitious, as well as others indolent and luxu- 
rious ; ſome would have been oppreflive in Power, as well as others humane 
and generous. Some would have had the Virtues of mild Popularity, others 
thoſe of enterpriſing and adventurous Courage; which muſt have occaſioned 
ſome Changes and Convulfions in the Body of ſo unweildy an Empire. Some- 
times it has happened that a lazy Heir has ſlumbered on an active Father's 
Throne ; and a Conqueror or Politician has left an effeminate Drone behind 
him. As the ſoft Belſhazzar ſoon ſucceeded the great Nebuchadnezzar. 
Sometimes a great Conqueror is ſucceeded by a Prince with a peculiar Genius 
for the Arts of Peace ; to poliſh a Land, after the Roughneſs of War. As 
the polite Solomon followed the heroic David. Sometimes a good Father 
leaves a wicked Son, as Feboſhaphat did Fehoram ; and, on the contrary, a 
profligate Father leaves a pious Succeſſor, as Abaz had Hezekieh, and Am- 
mon, fofiab. All this Variety is agreeable to Nature and the Courſe of Things. 
And thus it has been, in all Times, of which we have any authentic 
Hiſtory. But nothing like theſe natural Differences appears in theſe fabled 
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Aſſyrian Memoirs of Crans. But one unnatural, uniform Series of Indo- 
lence, Luxury and Tyranny difgraced the World, for long 1300 Years; and 
yet no Inſurrection within, or Invaſion from without, diſturbed their ſloth- 
ful Peace. During all this tedious Round of Ages, the inſlaved World bore 
the Coward's Yoke ; Heroes at home obſequiouſly executed the ignominious 
Commands of effeminate Monſters, who did themſelves no one Action worth 
the Sun's ſhining upon. The neighbouring Nations in inactive Inſenſibility, 
dragged the reproachful Chain from Age to Age; tho' they had neither Cou- 
rage nor Council to be apprehenſive of in thoſe ſoft Princes. They obeyed a 
Ninyas as they did a Nimms, and trembled at the deſpicable Lumber of a 
Throne, who never ſaw any Thing but an Eunuch, or an Harlot. Theſe 
Things never could be Facts; it outrageth the common Senſe of Mankind 

o propoſe them to our Belief ; and therefore there could be no genuine Re- 
— from which Ce/ias could extract them. 

8. It is not any great Wonder that, in a vain Project for Fame as an Hiſto- 
rian, Ctefias ſhould invent a fabulous Series of Kings, when he had no genuine 
Catalogue to make uſe of. He had, moſt likely, heard of Herodotus before 
he left the Laſſer Afia; and probably he finiſhed his own Work after his Re- 
turn; for he was but ſeventeen Years in Perfia. And, as his Halicarnaſſean 
Neighbour had acquired ſo great a Fame, by his travelling Hiſtory, our Au- 
thor might have an Ambition to emulate the great Reputation of Herodotus, 
by his own Oriental Fictions. He had a Mind to write ſomething in Greek 
for the Entertainment af his wondering Countrymen ; and he could not be 
apprehenſive that the Deſect of his Evidences and Vouchers, could be liable to 
a ſevere Examination, in fo remote a Country and Age.—He had, therefore, 
the Preſumption to forge that admired Series of Falſchoods, which have circu- 
lated ever ſince, and which have fed the Curiofity of all the Hiſtoric World, 
fince that Time. Tho', if they had been read with due Critical Care and 
Skill, they muſt have given them a Diſguſt, inſtead of an Entertainment. 
It may be alſo obſerved that the Taſte of that Age did not lead Men, in Hiſto- 
rical Matters, to be very ſcrupulous about Evidence ; where ſome In- 
tereſt was concerned. They had been much uſed to have their Hiſtorians 
chiefly among the Poets; and, when they began to write in Proſe, they rea- 
dily entertained any Thing that was well wrote, when Hiſtory was ſo new. 


Criticiſm in Things is a later Improvement. Elegancy i in Style and Compoſi- 
tion was the Taſte of his Age. And, tho' Xenophon may be an Exception, 


yet his was a Hiſtory of his own Perſonal Knowledge ; 3 many came back 
with him to Greece, who were Witneſſes of the ſeveral Incidents and Con- 
tingences of the whole , Which required Exactneſs in Xenophon. 
I think we have clear Inſtances of a like impudent Artifice, either for ag- 

grandizing the Author, or his Country, in much later Times. The pom- 
pous Catalogue of the Britiſh Monarchs from Brutus the Trojan Prince, in 
ſixty-three Succeſſions down to Caſſbilan, who governed — at „ 
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of Julius Czſar's Invaſion, is generally allowed to be a Forgery of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. There were no Letters in Britain till after Julius Ceſar's 
Time. For the Romans introduced this Knowledge both into Germany, 
Gaul, and Britain, and the other Northern Nations of Europe ; as the learned 
Biſhop Stilling fleet obſerveth, All their Antiquities are to be conſidered un- 
« der the Notion of Impoſtures, Not (ſays he) that I think, thoſe Nations 
e had lain in a perpetual Sleep, till the Romans awaked them into ſome Civi- 
“ lity, but that they had no certain Way of conveying down the Tranſactions 
« of their own and former Times, to the View of Poſterity.* And the 
Liſts of the Scottiſh Princes were doubtleſs from a like fabled Original. They 
were forged in ſome obſcure Monaſtery ; and perhaps at laſt copied from ſuch 
Originals, by ſome Predeceſſor of Hector Boetius, as from ancient Records.— 
Now, from theſe comparatively recent, and undenied Forgeries, we may be 
induced to ſuſpect the like, in the remote Antiquities of Aria, Egypt, Si- 
cyon, &c. And, when a vain, mendacious Writer happens to reſolve to draw 
up an Hiſtory of ſuch Ages, for whichthe has no competent Materials, it is 
equally eaſy to forge Actors as Actions. But, when the Actions are of ſuch 
a Nature, as cannot be in any Conſiſtency with the common Courſe of Things, 
or any other authentic Memoirs; it is reaſonable to conclude that the whole. 
is a Fable, both as to the Actors and their Exploits too. If I cannot believe 
that Semiramis had four Millions of Men in Arms, why ſhould I believe either 
her Age or Being? I own, indeed, there might be Inhabitants in Myria at 
that Time; but there were no Hi/torians in that Age, to acquaint us who or 
what they were; and we are ſure they could not be as Cas repreſents them, 
at the Time when he ſays Ninus lived, which was about 1400 Years before 
the Fall of Nineveb. x 
9. The manifeſt Ignorance of Cłeſias as to the lateſt Tranſactions of the 
Ajjyrian Monarchy, which were certainly within Hiſtoric Time, demon- 
ſtrates either that he had no Acceſs to genuine Records, or that he did not 
regard them. There was a Succeſſion of great Princes from. Pul or Belus 
to the Deſtruction of Nineveb, which is regularly fet down in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and almoſt every Reign is diſtinguiſhed with great Actions, one 
following another, in very natural Order. One Conqueſt prepared for an- 
other ; and one independent Country being added to the Territories, of the 
conquering Nation, made it gradually ſtronger ; which naturally prompted - 
the ſucceeding Monarchs to aſpire after a larger Extent of Dominion, as they 
became gradually fit for new and greater Undertakings. This is all a very 
natural, progreſſive Hiſtory in the Old Teſtament, and worthy of Attention 
from its natural Probability. But, of all theſe great ſucceſſive Princes, Crea 
appears to have been entirely ignorant, even of their very Names as well as 
Actions; as it is obſerved by Sir abn Marſbam, Profeſſor Fameſon, and Sir 
Jaac Newton. He aſcribes all the memorable Events of the Mirian Empire 
4 x to 
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to Nimus and Semiramis. The Building the two great Cities Nineveb and 
Babylon, which is moſt unnatural Work for two ſucceſſive Reigns ; and all 
the Conqueſts, fo rapid and fo extenſive, which not only laid the Founda- 
tions, but fixed the Boundaries of the Mirian Greatneſs ; every Scene of 
War, and Improvement in Peace, were crowded into theſe two ancient 
Reigns. This is Hiſtory without any Parallel ; for, tho' Alexander conquered 
much, yet he built but little; and, tho' his Victories were impetuous and 
extenſive, yet its Extent was owing chiefly to his Conqueſt of the Perfiar 
Monarchy, which was itſelf of ſuch Extent before. He placed, as I have 
already noted, theſe two Reigns which were in the Beginning of the Empire, 
thirty Generations, or 1360 Years before the Fall of Nineveb. And again; 
« The Fall of that Capital he places about 300 Years before the Reigns of 
« Aſftibares and Nebuchadnezzar, who deſtroyed it.” * 

If we conſiqer the Age of Cteſias, when he lived, and the true Time of 
the Deſtruction of Nineveb, it will give us a worſe Idea of Ctefias's Honeſty, 
than even of his Capacity and Intelligence. Nineveb was taken by the Meges 
and Babylonians in Confederacy, in the Youth of Nebuchadnezzar, about 
An. Nabonaſ. 140, as the great Newton calculateth. This could be but about 
200 Years before the Reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon, when Ctefias flouriſhed ; 
and, during all which Time, and many Years before, Vriting was well known 
there. Is it not infinitely ſurprizing that he, who pretended to be an Hiſto- 
rian, ſhould be ſo unacquainted with the Times neareſt to his own Age; and 
yet ſhould be ſo punctually informed in the moſt diſtant Primordia of the 
rian Monarchy ? 

It might be, in the Courſe of Nature, poſſible that a Youth of Quality 
might, at 16 Years of Age, have been at the Siege of Nineveh, and at 70 
Years old, relate the Story of that memorable Siege of his own Know- 
ledge, to ſome of his own Grandchildren; as particularly to one of 
the younger Sort; who might at ſeventy, at ſecond-hand, repeat the 
ſame Story, as what he had heard from his Grandfather. And he 
might relate it to a Grandchild of the fame Age, viz. about ſixteen, 
who might relate it to Cas himſelf. —— Cyrus himſelf muſt have been 
apprized of the Circumſtances of this famous Siege, in his Youth. He 
might very well be ſuppoſed to relate the Story to Darius Hyftaſpes, who 
might relate it to imanus, arid he to Mnemon, in whoſe Court our Au- 
thor lived for ſeveral Years; and where the three remarkable Sieges of Ni- 
neveb, Jeruſalem, and Babylon, muſt have been much ſpoke of by old Officers. 
They might alſo have had ſeveral Trophies, or other Honorary Spoils taken 
at Nineveh, preſerved in their Families, which would keep up Memo- 
rial of that War. 

The Wars of the Heroĩe Houſe of Naſſau, in the Netherlands ; our Mili- 
tary Actions in Queen Elixaberb's Reign, by Sea and Land, are natural 7285 
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jets both for Meditation and Converſation, among Military Men; as well as 
the more recent Glories of Turenne, or Marlborough's Wars. And no doubt 
there is a Series of noble Remarks from Maſters to Scholars in War, which 
keep great, tho' diſtant Tranſactions longer freſh in Memory. Thus the 
Duke of Marlborough might have heard the Marſhal de Turenne 'talk of the 
Stratagem or Bravery of the old Princes of Orange; he might (probably) 
have communicated thoſe ſpiriting Obſervations to the Earl of Stairs, who 
may have imparted them to our young Hero; His Royal Highneſs the Duke 
of Cumberland. Hereby memorable Actions are more perfectly preſerved a 
longer Time among great Men, and in the Courts of Princes, Our Author. 
might many Ways have full Opportunities of being informed, as to the 
Time of that famous Event. I cannot therefore but ſuſpeR that eas has 
repreſented theſe Actions defignedly, in order to give more of the Antique 
and Venerable to his Piece. 

I conclude now, u the whole, that there were no Aſſyrian Records, or 
Authors much elder than the Ara of Nabonaſſar. There js but one pretended 
ancient Author, and that one we have demonſtratively proved to be an inju-- 
dicious, ignorant Counterfeit, and frontleſs Fabuliſt, who belies Nature, and 
carrieth his own Confutation in almoſt every Article of Moment; all his 
Hiſtory being greatly improbable, and in many Parts impoſſible. 


CHAFT. 
No Egyptian genuine Records of the Ancients. 


1 COME next to enquire into the Antiquity of the Egyptian Records. And, 
notwithſtanding the boaſted Longevity of that Empire, and the pretended. 
Regularity of the Account of their Dynaſties ; I hope to prove the Founda- 
tion, on which this great Fabric ſtands, is extremely precarious for want of 
Evidence, and even moſtly fabulous. My general Propoſition is, that 
there was no Knowledge of Alphabetical Writing in Egypt much ſooner than 
the Days of Solomon; and that it is therefore highly probable, that there. 
were no Egyptian Hiſtories before that Time. 

There are but three Egyptian Hiſtorians of Note among the Pagan Wri- 
ters, the Knowledge whereof is come down to us. Herodotus, Manetho and 
Diogorus Siculus ; excepting Homer, who has preſerved ſome Sketches of 
their Antiquities in his immortal Poems; and Eratoftbenes's: Liſt of Kings. 
Herodotus is the firſt, and the moſt credible Writer of their Antiquities, - 
among the profane Authors. But, as Manetho is ſuppoſed to go higheſt up 
in the regular Accounts of Time; and to bring their Hiſtory down in the 
moſt regular Order of. Deſcents and Succeſſions; I ſhall in the Examination 
of the Egyptian Antiquities begin with him. 
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4 | r. x 
On Manetho's Egyptian Antiquities. 


ANETHO was a learned Perſon, and lived in a very learned Age and 
Court, namely, that of Prolemy Philadelphus. From his Rank and Sta- 
tion, he may be allowed to have been well ſkilled in Egyptian Antiquities. 
He was a Native of the Country, nobly born, and the Chief of their Order 
of learned Men, being High-Prieſt of Heliopolis, iggar wapey dr g, the Chief 
Prieſt of their impure Sacra, as Syncellus calls him. He undertook this great 
Work of writing the ancient Hiſtory of Egypt, by Order of Ptolemy, to whom 
he dedicated the Performance. He was an Author we# known among the 
Ancients, for he is Kequently mentioned and cited, by the beſt and oldeſt 
Writers ſince his Time, as Foſephus | paſſim, ] Plutarch de Thde & Ofiride, 
Theophilus ad Antolychum, Tertullian, Porphyry de abſtinentia Animal. & Euſe- 
bius in Chronicis.* He was therefore in thoſe Times Mvcn READ, and 
could not for that Reaſon, be E ASIL V miſcited, or miſrepreſented to ſerve 

any Intereſt or Party. 

And we have a very remarkable Account of him, particularly to the Pur- 
poſe of our prefent Inquiry ; relating to the Vouchers of his Hiſtory, and 
the Originals from which he took thoſe venerable or fabulous Egyptian An- 
tiquities. 

The great Euſebius expreſly tells us as to this, 1 That Manetho the Sa- 
1 Fra 4 who was H'gh-Prieſt of their ſuperſtitious Sacra in Egypt under 
4 Ptolemy Philadelphus, from certain Columns, or Pillars, which were found 
« Heng in the Land of Seriad in ren cm nellen iy n clan, drew bis Hiſtories, 
«© in which Columns, they ay, they were inſcribed in the Sacred Dialect, 
e and in Sacred Characters, by Thouth, the firſt Mercury; and, after the 
* Flood were tranflated ipumwteow, out of the Sacred Dialect into Greek, 
t in Sacred Letters yeauuarn inryaugnaus in Hieroglyphic Letters, and placed 


© by Agathodemon, the ſecond Mercury, the Father of Tat, among the 
+ Books of the Ss of the Egyptian Temples.” 
Our 
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Our learned Stil. , upon this Fragment of Manetho makes 
this Reflection, Certainly is fabulous Writer could not in fewer Words 
« have manifeſted his own = or have more blaſted his own Credit 
<« than he has done in theſe; which it is a Wonder ſo many learned Men 
« have taken ſo little Notice of, which have found — Occaſion to 
* ſpeak of Manetho and his Dynaſtics.” | 
I ſhall now attempt a full Examination of Manetho's Vouchers * his 
Hiſtory, according to this Fragment. | 
1.1.) If there were any ancient Records of Egyptian Affairs, they not | 
either have been thoſe which the later Writers profeſſed. to make uſe of; or 
they muſt not. Now, if they were. not the ſame which theit moſt, celebrated 
Authors profeſſed to make uſe of, icularly Manerbo, this is ſtumbling at 
the Threfhold. For, if they bad zem, and yet did not, and would not, 
make uſe of them, it is a ſtrong Ground of Suſpicion, that they were of no 
Credit among themſelves ; which is equivalent to their own Acknowledg- 
ment, that they had none authentic and genuine. 4 
(2.) If they choſe to make uſe of ſome other Records, which they did 
name, vi. thoſe which they could but refer to, as only in one Hand, then 
this is a violent Preſumption that they Yorged theſe unknown Originals. 
And, if Manetho could forge Original Columns and Infcriptions, we cannot 
rely on him for any other Matters he relates, whatever. real Records he mig 
| mw Acceſs to, beſides. ;/'% 

3.) If the "Advocates for Manetho's Dynaſties, mhbch were never band af 
before his Writing, ſhould infiſt that there were ben in Being the very fame 
Records which he profeſſed to make uſe of; they muſt, I think, petal. his 
Report concerning one Part as well as another; or it cannot be Manetho's 


on. Now there are theſe Particulars concerning thew, equally aflerted 
in this Fragment. . 


(1.) Manetho's Originals were Columns or Pillars inſcribed before the Flogd. 
Now it is utterly incredible that any ſuch Pillars. ſhould be able to endure the 
impetuous Torrents of the Deluge, and remain kgible after the violent Erup- 
tion of Waters, r of the cyl that ſtu- 


ventor 
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ventor of Letters, there could be tio Writing before his Time. Sanchonia- 
thon fays he was the Irventor of Letters, and yet brings him in, in that Age, 
which muſt be two Generations after the Flood, tho' he names it not. So- 
crates is brought in by Plato [in Phædon] ſaying, © I have heard at Nau- 
« cratis in Egypt, that one of the ancient Gods, to whom the Bird Js was 
* .conſecrated, who is called Theuth, by the Egyptians, firſt found out Num- 
% bers, Geometry, Aſtronomy, and Lerters. Aulus Gellius, Cicero and 
Diodborus, who had the ſame Sentiments about Hermes being the Inventor of 
Letters, had their Information from Plato's Works. Sancboniat bon ſays, that 
he [ Hermes | was the Secretary ypauualws of Saturn. But Diodorus Siculus 
ſays, he was the Secretary of Ofiris,*® and that Ofir:s made the greateſt Uſe 
of him and his Counſels, in all the weighty Affairs of the Kingdom; being 
of a fingular Sagacity and the Inventor of Letters. Sir fobn Marſham ſays, 
that the Sacred Letters were of a later Invention than Letters themſelves, and 
were owing to the ſecond Mercury. - Now, from all this, it is plain that 
Manetbo's Pillars could not be inſcribed by Hermes before the Flood, fince 
the Hermes, who invented Letters, lived after the Flood. So that another 
Part of Manetbo's Account of his Original Vouchers muſt be given up as a 


Forgery. | 

(3.) Manetho's Columns were fixed in the Land of Seriad. But this is a 
Place wholly unknown. It is never mentioned by himſelf either before or 
after, or by any other Writer or Traveller whatſoever. And this is a very 
fuſpicious Mark of a Forgery, that the Place ſhould not be known by any 
body. Surely, if Manetho had ſeen theſe Pillars, others muſt have known of 
them as well as he. Thoſe, who informed bim of thoſe venerable Curiofi- 
ties, might have been able to inform others. And, if Manetho was ſo fingu- 
larly fprtunate, as to diſcover: them himſelf, ſuch ineſtimable Treaſures, as 
the Authographa of Toth, muſt ſoon have been depoſited among the moſt 
venerable Monuments of rr and have grown fami- 
lige at leaſt, the Priefts, whom they muſt not conceal their Se- 
crets. Juſt as the Parian Chronicle has been familiar among the Learned, 
fince its firſt Publication by our Great Selden. But no body to this Day ever 
heard where this Terra Seriadica was, ot of theſe Columns being ted 
among any of their ſacred Repoſitories of antique Curiofities. This Conceal- 
ment of the Place 4ohere they were found, or fo which they were removed, 
miniſtereth great Suſpicion of Forgery in our Author, au I have noted. And 


that he knew ing of any ſuch' Pillars, or any other authentic Records, 
which would lay a Foundation for his Dynaſties. But, a he feigned the 
one, ſo he the other too, as unſearchable Vouchers for his fabulous 


Hiſtory, which could not be confuted, becauſe they could not be found out 
and conſulted, So that a third Part of his own Account of his Originals muſt 
be given up, us the bold Invention of this'celebrated'High-Prieft, 


'® Dioder, Sic. Lib I. + Marſham, Cann, Chronic. p. 39. 
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(4:) Theſe Inſcriptions on theſe Autediluvian Columns were tranſlated into 
Greek'ſoon after the Flood, in ſacred or hieroglyphic Letters by the Son of the 
ſecond Hermes the Father of Tat.“ Now this is as much a Part of the Ac- 
count, which Maneths giveth of them in this Fragment, as any other Parti- 
cular. And yet, it ſeemeth to be a very inaccurate Thing, to ſay they were 
tranſlated into the Greek Language in Hieroglyphics ; for, according to the 
Notions we have of this Sort of Writing, Hieroghyphics were a Sort of Images 
of Things, which conveyed the ſame Ideas in all Languages, as Biſhop 
Stilling fleet has obſerved. And again, it ſeemeth to be a very injudicious 
Figment for a Perſon who had ſeen the Septuagint Verſion of Moſes ; and 
could, in ſome Meaſure, compute how diſtant the Deluge was, to talk of their 
being tranſlated into the Greek Language after the Flood. It is true that the 
Fragment doth not ſay, fon after the Flood. But the Manner of E 
after the Flood, intimates that it muſt mean ſoon after. For it would 2 
manifeſtly improper to uſe ſuch an Expreſſion after the Flood, to ſignify that 
this Tranſlation was made a Thouſand or two Thouſand Years after that 
Event. And if [after the Flood] muſt import {con after the Flood, then it 
muſt be ſaying that it was tran into Greek, before the Greet Nation 
was in being. Again; theſe Columns were inſcribed in the facred Dialect, 
which was a ge peculiar to the Egyptian Prieſts. But it muſt be an 
abſurd Imagination for thoſe who had read Moſes's Hiſtory of the Univerfal 
Deluge, as Manerbo had done, to ſuppoſe that this Dialect, peculiar to the 

yptien Prieſts, ſhould be known before the Flood, or brought into the 
Pofidilavian World. None ſurvived the Flood but Naab and his three Sons, 
and their Wives; who were not like to bring down with them, a ſacred 
Dialect of one Set of Priefts. And beſides, we know, by a far better Au- 
thority than Manetho's, that there was but one Language in the World till 
the Babel Confuſion, So that now it ſeems neceflary to give up the fourth 
Part of the Account of our High-Prieſt's Vouchers, as improbable, in all its 
Particulars, and entirely untenable, and even impoſlible i in ſome of them, as 
= Verſion of the Inſeri ptions into Greek ſoon after the Flood, before Greece 


wy * wok his Hiſtory of Egypt either from theſe — 
* Hars bemſelbes; or from the which were tranſlated from them | 
into Greek, as 2 ſeem, from the Begiming of the Monarchy to the 
Reign of Nettanebys, when his own Hiſtory ends; which was but a few 
Years before the Riſe of the Macedonian Empire. + This Abfurdity in Ada- - 
netho's Account is taken Notice of by two great and learned Prelates, Sirlling- 
feet n eral " Biſhop Stilling feet remarks thus: e this Thoyrh 
| c«c was 


* Or by — * Father of Tat, the ſecond Mercury. 4 at hadæ mon, 5 


may not be a proper Name, but an Epithet: Agarbou the or the 
The Father of the ſecond Heremes, —_— garhro men, the good Genius, bleſſed. 


+ Vo. de ada Grec. Lib. I. c. 14. 


mr 
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“ was an excellent Prophet, to write an Hiſtory of above 50,000. Years to 
* come; as Manetho reckons it.“ This Abſurdity is fo flagrant that Thoyth 
ſhould write, before the Flood, an Hiſtory of Egypt, which contained an Ac- 


count of its Affairs, for many thouſand Years after it, that one would think 


no great Author could poſſibly fall into it. But, 
quandogue bonus dormitat Homerus. 


when Men deal in Fiction, it requireth conſtant Attention to preſerve Con- 
ſiſtency, and fave Appearances ; and ſome one Slip often betrayeth the Truth, 
however induſtriouſly concealed. 

But if any ſhould ſuggeſt that Manetho muſt be ſuppoſed only to mean, 
that he took the. Beginning of his Dynaſties from thoſe Antediluvian Co- 
lumns, and the following Parts were ſupplied out of other Records; —even 
this Suppoſition will leave his Vindication very lame. For he is not quoted 
for giving any ſuch Account of it himſelf ; nor doth. any Pagan Writer ac- 
cuſe Euſebius of miſrepreſenting him, in this Fragment. And he was a Wri- 
ter ſo much read, that ſuch a: Miſrepreſentation could not have eſcaped Diſ- 
covery, had it been really a Miſrepreſentation. 

All theſe Incongruities and Abſurdities in the Accounts of them, which 
Manetho himſelf giveth, muſt utterly deſtroy the Credit of thoſe fabled 
Columns. And, if they are to be given up, then he had properly zo Monu- 
ments at all of thoſe ancient Times which he pretended to make uſe of. 
And, if the learned and induſtrious Manetho could procure no authentic 
Records, I think, I may juſtify my Propoſition, that there never were any 
of the earlieſt Ages, till about the Reign of Salmon. And: thoſe could only 
be gathered out of obſolete Traditions. ES 


8 EC T. II. 
On Dr. Twells's Scheme of Manetho's Chronology agreeing with 
rhe Septuagint. 


ERE I might reſt my whole Enquiry, as to the Authority of Manetho.. 
But a late ingenious Writer, Dr. Tells, in his Diſſertation on the 
enology of the Septuagint, has at laſt found out a Way of reconciling the 
Computations of Manetho, tho not of Herodotus, to the Septuagint 
Verfion of the Hebrew Scriptures. By ſuppoſing our Author to make uſe of 
Lunar, inſtead of Solar Years; and, from this Agreement with the Septua- 
gint hereby made out, the Doctor infers the Genuineneſs of the Egyptian Me- 
moirs, from which Manetho wrote. This Agreement would, I confeſs, be 
ſomething of a plauſible Argument in Favour of thoſe old Egyptian Monu- 
ments, 


Still. Origin. Sacr. p. 37. Edit. 4th, 
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ments, if it were certain that the Septuagint is right in itſelf ; and this Agree- 
ment with that Chronology could be accounted for no other Way. But, I 
think, it is very eaſy to explain both why Herodotus had not, and why Ma- 
netho had, ſome Sort of Chronological Foundations. The Hebrew Scriptures 
were tranſlated into Greek, before Manetho publiſhed his Hiſtory. And it 1s 
agreed by all, that he had an Opportunity of peruſing them. This would 
give him ſome Knowledge of Chronology, and a general Notion of the Du- 
ration of the World. Dr. Twells owns, © That we are beholden, for our 
e beſt Syſtems of Chronology, to Africanus, Euſebius and Syncellus ; who 
e having, with indefatigable Pains and Induſtry, conſulted the beſt and moſt 
“authentic Records of former Ages, have tranſmitted to us the Quinteſſence 
and Subſtance of them all. Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus are moſt ex- 
* cellent and valuable Hiſtorians; but who could have undertaken, by their 
«© Help alone, to have put the Hiſtory of the firſt Ages of the World into 
% any tolerable Order?” * This is equivalent to a Confeſſion that the 
Egyptians had no regular Accounts of Time from the Beginning of their 
Nation. For all that Africanus, Euſebius and Syncellus did, was only labour- 
ing to ſettle a Synchroniſm betwixt the Hebrew Antiquities, and thoſe of 
other Nations. They cited no zew Authorities, Records, or Columns ; but. 
only have preſerved ſome, that might otherwiſe have been loſt. What Benefit 
they got, as to fixing any regular Standard of Time, by the induſtrious con- 
fulting Manetho, or Beroſus, I cannot conceive. For they looked upon them 
to be monſtrous Antiquities, and it is manifeſt, that they none of them had 
any NBtion of the true Diftance of Time from the Beginning of the World, 
to any. one Period. in all their Hiſtory. Our learned Sir fobhn Marſham ob- 
ſerveth, © That the Age of Seſotris was wholly unknown to the Greeks, but 
*« was preſerved in the Hebrew Scriptures.” + I do not, therefore, ſee a 
good Reaſon for our great Author's referring with ſo much Confidence, to- 
the Teſtimonies of the Egyptian Prieſts, as he doth juſt before. T Tis plain, 
that they had no more Knowledge of the Diftance of their firſt Kings from 
the Beginning of the World, than the Greeks had, except what they pur- 
loined from the Jewiſb ſacred Books. All their Conjectures, as to the Age of 
Hachus, Cecrops, Danaus, Sejo/tris, Ofiris, or Menes, backward, or their Diſtance 
from the Riſe of the Monarchy were wholly precarious, . among both the 
Egyptians and Greeks. The Tradition, of the Deſcent of Human Race from 
two Parents, was loſt; and (I think) that of an uni verſal Deluge was nearly 
ſo. Almoſt, every Nation pretended to be M,, Natives of their own. . 
Cuntry, and ſgrung from their Parent Earth,; wherefore they could not have 
any Difficulties as to the Diſtance of Time, from the common Original; fince 
different Salt might, according to their Sentiments, be. prolific in different 

| | Times. 
* Egypt. Antig. p. 78. 
Nes, mi — 


in hanc Rem citabimus. 


+ Marſh. Can. Chron. ad Sec. I. p. 22. 1 Canon. Chronic. p. 22. 
mis, Sacerdotes Eęyptios maxim idoneos ſuorum temporum teſtes, 
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Times. Their Calculations of Time; which, by the Help of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, we know to be monſtrous, did not appear ſo to them, nor have 
they been complained of, except by Jews and Chriſtians. Diodhrus * ex- 
preſſeth no Wonder at the long Series of nameleſs Kings; which are ſaid, by 
ſome, to have lived before Ninus. Nor doth Juſtin, at the ancient Date of 
the Bactrian Victories. EY 
I have no doubt but Herodotus's Account of the Egyptian Kings is incom- 
parably the moſt perfect and correct, both as to their Names, and great 
aAtions and Works. But all his Relation of the Number of the Reigns, and 
Duration of the Monarchy, under Gods or Men, is mere bold Fable of the 


Prieſts; and utterly incapable of being any Way accommodated to any ſyn- 


chronal Times of the Hebrew Chronology.— Herodotus was born four Years 
before Xerxes invaded Greece; for as Aulus Gellius + tells us, he was fifty- 
three at the Beginning of the Peloponnefian War. And Pliny ſays it was 
when he retired to Thyrium, which was, as may be gathered from Suidas, when 
he'was about forty Years old. [Vid. Fabricius Bibliothec. Græc. in Herodot.) 
So that he flouriſhed about 600 Years after Alphabetical Writing was intro- 
duced into Egypt. And, when once Letters were brought into Uſe for Re- 
cords, they might be ſufficiently exact as to the Numbers and Names of their 
Kings, in that Space of Time from Sifhac to the Days of Herodotus, and 
ſome few Reigns higher by Tradition. Our Br:7zþ Monarchs are well 
known for a much longer Time. But the Prieſts found, that, though 
there might be ſome real Hiſtory of theſe Princes which they gamed, 
as y ob Wars, the Builders of Memphis and the Pyramids ; yet this 
was ſo ſhort a Time, that they were aſhamed to own they were ſo modern; 
and therefore, when they began to publith their Hiſtory to Strangers, they 
fabled a great Number of intermediate Kings; and, becauſe they had no 
Knowledge of any Actions, by which to diſtinguiſh one Reign from another, 
they repreſented theſe Princes as inactive. Herodotus, therefore, doth not 
reelle Wr Names; but only the ſuppoſed Length of the Time, from the 
Riſe of the Monarchy to the Time when he wrote. Not to mention the 
Time which the Reigns of the Gods took up, the Race of mortal Kings, 
from the laſt of the Gods to Amaſis, during 341 Generations, reigned ſuc- 
ceflively in Egypt 11, 340 Years; and it is manifeſt that both he and his In- 
formers under ſtood Solar Years, fince they compare them with Generations 

of Men, three of which Generations make 100 Years, namely, Solar Years. 
But, according to our learned Author, Dr. Tell, the next Egyptian Au- 
thors, Manetho and the Old Chrenich, (and they muſt have been near Con- 
temporary, ſince they both end with Nectanebus) make a much more bold 
Attempt. They give us a regular Chronology, from the Creation to this 
Reign; which (it ſeems) is ſo much to be depended on, as to be a Voucher 
for the Septuagint Verſion againſt the Authority of the Original Hebrew. But 
if, as the Doctor ſays, he were to be indulged in this Conjecture, will 3 
®* Diad. Sic. Lib. II. c. 1. + Gall. Nect. Attic. Edit. Thyſ. p. 841. f Plin. Lib. 12. cap. 4. 
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that Manetho had found any ancient, authentic Monuments of Egypt, more 
clear and accurate as to Time, than thoſe which Herodotus's Prieſts had any 
Knowledge of? far from it.— This covered Agreement of Manetho with the 
Septuagint Chronology, betrayeth the whole Secret of his Intelligence. The 
Hebrew ſacred Books were tranſlated into Greet by the learned Alexandrian 
eus for their own Uſe, in the Days of Philagelpbus ; or perhaps it might 
ave been begun ſooner in Ptolemy Soter's Reign. This was done before Ma- 
netho wrote; and, tho' the Tranſlation was, moſt probably, for their own 
Uſe, yet it cannot be queſtioned but that ſo curious a Perſon, and of ſuch 
Diſtinction, would procure the Peruſal of that great Treaſure of Antiquity, 
the Jewiſb Sacred Books. The learned Mr. Shuckford to this Purpoſe ob- 
ſerveth, That, when the Hebrew Antiquities were publiſhed, the Egyptians 
«© grew jealous of the Honour cf their Nation, and were willing to ſhew 
te that they could trace up their Memoirs even higher than Moſes could 
* thoſe of the Jraelites. For this End Manetho made his Collection..“ 
But, I apprehend, that he found no Memoirs of his own Country, that 
would quadrate with any Calculations of other Countries, or that were of any 
determinate Diſtance from the Beginning, or of determinate Duration, any 
more than Herodotus had before him. What muſt he do in this Exigence ? 
Aggrandizing his Country's Antiquities was his grand Scope; and there were 
but two Ways for it; either to go on in amplifying their Antiquities at Ran- 
dom, as the Prieſts of Herodotus had done; or to build on ſome other more 
certain, methodical Records, with which he might ſynchroniſe the Egyptian 
Afﬀairs, as he ſhould pleaſe to relate or invent them. There was no Stand- 
ard of Time, except the Greek Tranſlation of the Jetoiſb Scriptures. This 
therefore Manetho made uſe of; yet he would not acknowledge it. Hereby 
he was driven to employ many diſhoneſt Artifices to conceal it. He pretended 


to have diſcovered the Hiſtorical, or rather Prophetical Columns in the Land 


of Seriad. And then, without giving any Notice of it, he ſtated his Ch ; 
logy in Years of an unſuſpected Dimenſion ; ſubſtituting Lunar for Solar Years. 
This would anſwer theſe Ends; it would conceal his real Originals, which 
were the Septuagint Computations ; for they were in Solar Years, and it would 
magnify the Egyptian Antiquities, and alſo make his Accounts ſeem to come 
nearer Herodotus ; tho' indeed he often aſſected to differ from the Greek 
Traveller, accufing Herodotus of frequent Miſrepreſentations thro? Ignorance.+ 
Our learned Author cites Syncellus, complaining that Manetbo was led into 
great Miſtakes by following an old Egyptian Chronicle, which aſcribed to the 
Gods a Reign of no leſs than 33984 Years. But, fays Dr. Twells, © Let us 
« bat 5 ag that theſe Years were Lunar Years, or Lunations ; and the 
hole Myſtery is cleared up at once. For 33984 Years (or Lunations) 
<< are equal to 2749 Egyptian Years. Now, if we ſubtract 22 56, the Num- 
ber of Years from the Creation to the Flood, there will remain 493 ve 
: cc WW 1 
* Shuckf. Connect. Vol. I. p. 28. + Jeſepb. contr. Apion, Canon, Chromc. p. 2. 
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«« when the Reign of the twelve tian Gods, viz. the twelve Patriarchs 
from Adam to Arphaxad, ceaſed. For, according to the Chronology of 
the Septuagint, the very next Year, namely, the 494th Year after *the 


* Flood, Nimrod and his Adherents rebelled againſt Shem and Arphaxad, 


« their lawful Princes ; and conſequently put an- End to the Reign of the 
Gods on Earth; that i is, to the Reign of the Princes of the holy Patriar- 
« chal Line over the whole Race of Mankind.” * 

Manetho, as the Doctor farther obſerves, divided his Work into thirty 
Dynaſties, beginning with Menes, and ending fifteen Years before the Reign 
of Alexander the Great ; containing an Hiſtory of - - - - - - 2198 Years. 
Vetus Chronican ſays that, after the Gods and Demigods, — 
ceeded fifteen Kings, or Generations. OO oe ae 443 
Then fifteen Dynaſties containing - - - - 1703 


D 2146 Years. 


Then our wm Author-cries «© This comes ſo near to the Reckon- 
ing of the Septuagint, that I e ſuch another Inftance of any two or 
<< more old Hiſtorians of different „ and Countries, agreeing ſo nearly with 
one another for ſo long a Courſe of Years, can hardly be produced.” + 

But upon all this I may obſerve, (1.) That it can be no Wonder that there 
ſhould be a near Agreement betwixt theſe Egyptian Antiquities of Manetho 
and the Septuagint Chronology ; fince the former were framed out of the lat- 
ter, to be conformed to them, by laboured Calculations ; and accommodating 
Lunar to Solar Years for Deception's ſake, and to hide the Theft. (.) If 
Moanetho's had been extracted from Egyptian Records, how could it happen 
that Herodotus, from the Information of the Egyptian Prieſts, who muſt; have 
had the ſame Records, ſhould compute from Menes to Amaſis, not very long 
before Nectanebus, 341 Generations of Men conſiſting of above 11000 Solar 
Years? How came Manet bo to know ſo much better than Herodotus ? By 
no her Means, doubtleſs, but this, that he had peruſed the Greek Verſion 
of the ſacred Books of the Hebrews, and converſed with learned Fews on 
thoſe Subjects; otherwiſe it would ſurely be much more aſtoniſhing, that 
Manetho, who muſt have uſed the ſame Egyptian Records, ſhould agree with 
the Fewnſh Computations within about 50 Years, during a Space. of above 
2000; and yet he ſhould not agree within 9000 Years, in computing the 
ſame Period, with his Predeceſſor Herodatus, who wrote but about 1 50 Years 
before him, and had his Informations from the Egyptian Prieſts, who uſed 
the /ame Records with Manetho himſelf. (3.) Notwithſtanding the Officiouſ- 
neſs of our Chriſtian Chronologers. in Ra” to make San of the Fables 
of the old Egyptians, which are in themſelves Abſurdity and Nonſenſe ; yet 
infuperable Difficulties ſtill embarraſs the Attempt... Our Author particularly 
makes the twelve Gods of Egypt to end with Arphaxad, as being * 


* Twells's ml, p. 53. + Did. p. 60. 
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of the twelve Patriarchs of Moſes. But in this there muſt be ſeveral Miſtakes. 
For Herodotus knew ſomething of the twelve Gods ; and yet he reckoned 
many thouſand Solar Years, after the laſt of their Reigns. Then again; 
there were at firſt cight of theſe Gods, and then four more were added to 
the Number. But, by what Diſtinction we can make out a Superiority in 
Honour to Eight only of the Autediluvian Patriarchs, I cannot comprehend. * 
Again, further, that the Anceſtors of the Egyptian Nation ſhould be among 
the Rebels, even their Menes himſelf ; and be concerned in dethroning the 
two laſt of the Gods, or revolting from any lawful Authority they had over 
them, (according to Dr. Tawells's Explication of this Event) is too reproach- 
ful to be imputed to the Egyptian Hiſtorians. From all I have faid on this 
Head of Manetho, it is probeble that the Egyptians had no ancient, genuine 
Records for Manetho to conſult, any more than Herodotus's Inſtructors ; and, 
if he had any more correct Accounts of Time, they were all ſtolen from 
the Septuagint, however diſguiſed. But I ſuſpect, from Diodorus's ſo much 
following the fabulous Antiquities of Egypt, that Manetho did not communi- 
cate even to his own Countrymen, the grand Secret of his borrowing his 
Computations from the Septuagint, but truſted the Credit of his whole Com- 
poſition to theſe Pillars in Seriad, which (I ſuppoſe) were to be paſſed on 
the World as a Diſcovery of his own. 1 
I ſhall add no more to what I have faid on theſe ancient Fables of Mane- | 
tho, but an Illuſtration of jt, by a parallel Caſe, within more known Time. 
Let us ſuppoſe Geoffrey of Monmouth, full of the Notions of the Antiquity of 
his Countrymen, the Welſh, among whom he lived, to have undertaken an 
Hiſtory of our Briti/þ Monarchs of the Trojan Line, in ſuch a Manner, as 
Manetho did his Egyptian fies. They muſt each have proceeded much in 
the fame Way. Geoffrey iſhed under our King Henry I. In that Age, 
the Works of Euſebius, Syncellus, Cedrenus, &c. were all in being. And, if 
the Greek Authors ſhould be ſuppoſed to be then but little known among the 
Latin and Weſtern Churches; yet St. Ferome had tranſlated Euſeb:us's Chroni- 
con into Latin, fo that the Knowledge of that great Treaſury of Antiquity 
muſt be eaſy. As he had a Taſte of Hiſtory, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
that he would procure theſe and other Authors for illuſtrating that Subject. 
And, as he was Biſhop of St. Aſapb, a Man of Rank and Fortune, as well 
as Learning, it could not be difficult for him to procure all Aſſiſtances from | 
Books of Chronology and Hiſtory, neceflary to his Defign. He, like Mane- | | 
tho, formed a Scheme to amplify the Antiquities of his Country. And, 
having in thoſe ancient Books a tolerable Standard of Time, he might eaſily 
calculate how much Time had lapſed, betwixt theſe two Periods, the Fall of 
Troy, and the Invaſion of Cæſar. And he might fill up that Space of Du- 
ration with ſuch a Number of Reigns, as would, in the common Courſe of 
Nature, be about e, to that Space. From Euſebius and others, he might 
learn that the Fall of Troy was about 1237 Years before Chriſt, as ber cal- 
Vor. IL R | culated, 
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; culated, and that Julius Cæſars Invaſion was ſome Years before. Accord- 
ingly he recites 63 Reigns incluſive, from Brutus, the Trojan Prince, to Cafi- 
bilan, who was on the Throne when Cæſar invaded our Iſland. He could 

further know by many Obſervations, what Length of Time Kings com- 

' monly reign apiece, one with another. Suppoſe him to have reckoned 20 

"Years to a Reign, then 63 x 20= 1260 Years. May we not here cry out 
with Dr. Twells, what a ſurpriſing Coincidence is betwixt the Computations. 

of foreign Nations as to the Length of their Times, and our old Britiſb Mo- 

numents as to the TranfaQtions of this Ifland. f 

- Yet it is very well known that no Britiſd Memoirs concerning this Period 

from Troy to Cæſar, are once mentioned by any other Authors. It was all a 

Fable of Geoffrey of Monmouth. He knew the Diſtance from the Deſtruction 

of Troy to Czeſar's, Britiſh Expedition, according to the Reckoning of the An- 

cients. He knew that Fathers were commonly, tho' not always, ſucceeded 
by their Sons in their Thrones ; that ſome Kings are good, and others bad,. 
and accordingly he wrote indeed a much more natural Fable than Czefias, or 
Manetho. But yet, of our Britiſh Anceſtors, he knew little more than Cte 
did of the old Afyrians, or Manetho of the old Egyptians. Their Hiſtories of 
theſe ſeveral Periods were all three equally Fables, only differing in this, that. 


our Britiſb Fabuliſt has ſhewn the moſt good Senſe, and Conſiſtency with 
Nature in his Fable. 


SEC T. II. 


On Herodotus and Diodorus's Egyptian Antiquities from the 
Egyptian Priefts in their Age. 


_ K TEITHER Herodotus, nor Diodorus Siculus, nor the Prieſts, their In- 
ſtructors in Egyptian Antiquities, had any genuine ancient Records of 
that Country which were elder than about the Days of Solomen. Herodotus, 
who profeſſed to have conſulted no Records, but to have had his Informa- 
tions from the Prieſts, calculates the Duration of the Monarchy from the 
Reigns of their Gods and Demi-gods, in this Manner :—There ware, at firſt, 
eight great Gods, who ſucceſſively reigned ; and afterwards they had four 
added to them, ſo that they were Twelve in Number.“ Hercules was the 
laſt that was tranſlated into the Number of the twelve Gods (for they had 
ſeveral others beſides the Twelve) and, from his Deification to the Reign of 
Aa, the Egyptians computed 17000 Years. — Again; after he has 
related the Hi of Sethos, the Prieſt of Vulcan, who was made King, and 
was Contemporary with Semacberib, he tells us © That, from the firſt Ki 
« to this Prieſt of Vulcan, the Egyptian Prieſts computed the Race 2 
| Kings 


* Herodet. Euterp. c. 145. + Did. c. 43 


\ 
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« Kings to have continued 341 Generations. And that they had had an 
* equal Number of High-Prieſts as Kings: That 300 Generations anſwered 
© to 10,000 Years, for three Generations are 100 Years : That the forty- 
«© one Generations above the 300, amounted to 1340 Years ; and that, du- 
e ring all this Space of Time, of 11340 Years, there had no God appeared 
« in Human Form, or had reigned in Egypt. For Proof of the Truth of 
« their Calculations, the Prieſts introduced our Traveller into a grand Apart- 
c ment, ſhewing him an anſwerable Number of wooden Coloff, or Statues, 
« of the High- Prieſts, in lineal Deſcent, every one of which was the Son of 
* the preceding High-Prieſt.*” — But Herodotus further diſtinctly tells us, 
* That before this Race of mortal Men, the Gods, inhabiting among Man- 
« kind, reigned in Egypt, and that one of them always held the Dominion in 
« Succeflion. The /aft of which was Orus, the Son of Ofir:is, who is called 
e among the Greeks, Apollo; as Ofiris is Bacchus. Apollo, after he defeated 
« Typhbo, was the laſt of THE Gops who held the Government of Egypt.” + 
Pan was reckoned among the Egyptians the eldeſt of the eight firſt, or great- 
eſt Gods; Hercules, one of the ſecond Gods, or one of the Twelve. Bacchus 
was one of the third Claſs, who were ſuppoſed to be begotten of the former 
Twelve. From Hercules to Amaſis, they reckoned 17000 Years, as I have 
faid, from the Reign of Pan a greater Number, and from the laſt of the 
Gods, they computed no leſs than 15000 Years to the Reign of Amaſjis. Þ 
Dioderus Siculus, who conſulted the fame Original Hiſtorians, the Prieſts 
of Egypt, had Accounts much more amplified than Herodotus. For, though 
they both begin their Hiſtory from the Reign of the Gods, yet Diodorus's 
Calculations are the larger. For, ſays he, they fabulouſly relate, That 
the Gods and Demi-gods reigned almoſt 18000 Years, and that after the 
* Gods, the laſt of which was Orus, the Son of Ji, the enſuing Time of 
« the Reigns of mortal Men was about 15000 Years, about 33000 Years in 
all, to the 18oth Olympiad, when I myſelf came into Egypt, in the Reign 


« of Ptolemy.” | 
He — 4 gives another Computation, The Prieſts of Egypt compute 
from the Reign of Sol to the paſſing of Alexander into Afia, about 23000 
* Years. And that the moſt ancient of their Gods reigned 1200 Years, 
and the later no leſs than 300 Years apiece.” 5 But, this Number of Years 
ſeeming incredible, Diadurus mentions ſome, who have not hefitated to affirm, 
that the Years in the firff Reigns were Lunar, and that, in the larter, the 
Reckoning was by four Months to a Year. But this is not pretended to be - 
the Account of the an Antiquaries, but Conjecture, to anſwer what was 
taken for a Difficulty, and Incredibility in their Story. 
And it may be further remarked, that Diedorus ſeems to have had ſome 


Hints of the Augmentations of the Account in the old Chronicle and Mane- 
R 2 tho ; 


* Herodot. Eutery. cap. 142, 143. + Did. Lib. II. c. 1 Did. c. 1 Diadar. 
Sic. Lib. I. cap. 4. "$4. BY | 44 1 45. | 
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ſho ; fince he computes the Duration of the Monarchy to his own Times, 
33000 Years, which was near their tation of their Reigns of the Gods 
and Mortals together. But nothing can afford greater and more of 
Fiction, or that they had no Records, or genuine Memoirs, than this, that 
every new Hiſtorian ſhould till nt their Antiquity, greater than the 
former had done, tho they end about the fame Period. Thus Herodotus, 
who was the oldeſt Writer, repreſented their Antiquity ſome Hundreds of 
Years I %, than either the old Chronicle, or Manetho, or Diodorus, even about 
a thouſand Years leſs ; and yet he reckons from the ming to about the 
ſame Period. There could not therefore be any authentic, original Records, 
or any _— ies of thoſe Originals, in the Hands of the Prieſts, or in 
their Temples, i Days of either Herodotus, or Manetho, or Diodorus Si- 
culus ; becauſe this Duration of the Monarchy is ſtretched in all their Ac- 
counts, far beyond the Beginning of the World, if Moſes's Account muſt be 


allowed. And that Mofes's Account is near r right, the * and 
Sciences is a Demonſtration, 


Other Arguments to prove that they bad no genuine ancient: 
ble that they had no ancient Records at all. I think L have p 
tical, uritten Hiſtory before the Days of M. 

could not have been a Traduction of that Art from the Hebrews to other 

or Chronology of thoſe very ancient Times, made out from the Traditional 

Tradition maſt have been near the fame then, that it bes bony ever ſince; 

precarious 

Hiſtory, even for a Century. or two. bf it woon mot rene, we rnghake 
Kingdoms 

Ver mation; and nothing at all of the Wars of 


SECT. W. 
Records in Egypt. 
2 Sing Series of Arguments will, I a e further 
ed 
them before, therefore I ſhall but name them here. (.) There 
could be no Al oſes, to whom 
this Art was divinely revealed ; as I have at large already.“ (a.) There 
Nations, for ſome Ages at leaſt, ſuppoſe about the Days of Solomen ; as, 1 
think, I have alſo proved. + 600 There couli have been no good Hiſtory 
Stories of thoſe remote Ages, for ſo many Generations, without the Uſe of 
Letters. 
except the Difference in Longevity towards the Beginning ning. And we know 
what a Foundation it is, on*which to build any ſolid Fabric of 
ſhould now know little of the Parliament Wars begun in 1641. 
2 the Wars of Queen Elizabeth's Time, about a Century before; little 
ee e, the Reformation 
Branches of the Royal Family, 6— = 
* Chap. IL, vel u. + Chap. v. 
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after... In private Families, which are too obſcure for Records, ſcarce any 
can give Account of their Great Great Grandfathers, or in what Reign they 
lived, by any Family Traditions. The very Neighbours to a Seat of a Battle 
know little of it, tho they have told the Story fo often over, from. Gene- 
ration to Generation, Thoſe who live near Leiceſter, know fome obſcure 
Stories about the Action where Richard IH. fell. Thoſe near ork know 
ſomething of the Battle of Mar fan- door; and thoſe near Dunbar, ſeem to 
know rather more of the ement betwixt Cromwell and the Scots, near 
that Place; but they know nothing of the Story of thoſe ſeveral Reigns, ex- 
cept that one; and we cannot determine how much, even of this Story, is 
owing to Books.. - | a hh 
(4. Tho' the Egyptians fo much boaſted of the immenſe Antiquities of 
ir Nation, yet their main Argument for it was not drawn from anyge- 
nuine, written. Records among themſelves, or the Traditions of their An- 
ceſtors, that there were Generations of Men in Egypt, before there were 
any to be found in other Countries ; and that they had travelled to other 
Lands, and found them unpeopled. But they argued from the happy Tem- 
perature and Benignity of the Climate, and the prolific Inundations of the 
Nile. And that Nature had a peculiar Energy for the Propagation of the firſt 
Men, as well as other Animals. And they inferred that it was ſo, on theſe 
natural Accounts, not from any Hiſtory of it. This is D:odorus's Account.“ 
And the learned Profeſſor. Fameſon takes Notice of this kind of Proof of An- 
tiquity in other Countries. + As from the Ethiopians, ** who fay they muſt 
have been the firſt. of all Men becauſe neareſt the Sun.” . And yet others 
put in the. ſame Claim to Priority of Birth from another Argument, even their 
greater Degree of. Cold, or better Temperament of their Seaſons ; as the 
Scythians. . The Uſe I would make of theſe Argumentations on their Ori- 
ginal, by themſelves, is only this, to ſhew that they had not any Re- 
cords from the Beginning, to which to appeal, and therefore ſupplied them 
with Fables and precarious, Reaſonings. f 
5. It is farther plain that be Egyptian Prieſts had no authentic Records of 
ancient Times ta refer to, in the s they made to Herodotus and Diodo- 
rus, becauſe they age ſo widely different from Manetho, and each other. 5 
« It is very remarkable, (ſays the learned Biſbop Cumberland) that the E 
tian Prieſts, who;informed Herodotus in their Hiſtory and Religion, di 
* fo much, viz. about 6000 Years, from Maneths, their Brother-Prieſt at 
** Sabenne.** . | | f 
Had they been; bond fide, extracted from any aut bentic Records, or any 
genuine, ancient Columns and Inſcriptions, . they would have related near] 
the ſame Things, as far as they went with each; and would only have di 
fered, where the Record failed thein. +-+ But diſagreeing Accounts of the 


*- Dioder. Sic. Lib. I cap. 1. + Sticileg. Zeyptiac. p. 280. f Dieder. Sic, Lib. II. cap. 1. 
Is in, Lib. II. cap. 1. Jia. Jos i . 55 — — p. 311. 


* 


. 


oſeph, contra Apion. 
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ſame Ages, given by their moſt celebrated Authors, muſt miniſter great 
Ground of Sufpicion, that they had no genuine Memoirs. Accordingly 
Diodorus hints his own Opinion that they had not any. For (ſays he) 
* who were the firſt Kings, we ourſelves can neither aſſert, nor agree with 
* thoſe Hiſtorians who affirm they know, for it is not poſſible that the Ac- 
* count given of Affairs ſhould be ſo ancient, as to be ry with 
„ the*firſt Kings.“ How could it happen, if they had any Records, that 
three fuccefſive Hiſtorians, of great Capacity and Application, ſhould 
Things with ſuch flagrant Inconſiſtency, which are the moſt fundamental 
Things in Hiſtory ; ſuch as the Age of the Monarchy, the Numbers, Names, 
and Actions of their Kings. There is nothing parallel to this Inconſiſtency 
in any Country, where genuine Records have been preſerved. The Kings 
of England, Scotland, France, Spain, &c. are in all the Hiſtories very near 
the ſame, as to the Names, Numbers, Succeſſion and Duration, before Printing, 
as well as fince. Have we any, that are pretended to be genuine Hiſtories, 
that tranſplant Actions a Century or two from their true Place? Is the Con- 
oe of this Iſland by the Romans, or Saxons, fixed ſome hundred Years 
ooner or later, in one Hiſtory than in another? And yet Herodotus and Ma- 
net bo, both from the Egyptian Prieſts, differ about 6000 Years, in their Ac- 
counts of the Duration of the ſame Monarchy. Doth any Hiſtorian, French 
or Engliſb, aſcribe the ſucceſsful Actions of Porters or Creſy to our Edward l. 
or poſtpone the Triumphs of Agincourt to our Henry VIII. Are the Patriot 
Victories of the Houſe of Naſſau antedated fo, as to be tranſplanted to the 
Beginning of the Spaniſb Monarchy ? Are the great Actions of Sidney, Eſex, 
or Ralegh, brought down by any Hiſtorians, to the unconquering Reign of 
Charles II; or the Heroic Churchills Victories carried back to the Aye of 
Queen Elzabeth ? They are not: And why? Becauſe we have genuine 
Memoirs of all theſe great Events, which determine the proper Actors, and 
fix the Dates of AQtions, pretty near their-true Time. * 7 
But the Pagan Hiſtorians had no Notion of the Succeſſion of TIM R, regu- 
larly meaſured from any fixed Point. They ew not, from any Memoirs of 
their own, whether the World was 5, or 10, or 50 Thouſand Years old. 
In this State of Things, Chriſtian Chronologers, in attempting to ſynchro- 
nize theſe unknown, fabulous Times and Reigns, with the only 4nown and ge- 
nuine Chronology in the World, namely, the Hebrew, have endeavoured to 
fix Dates to the Pagan Fables, of which the Authors had not the leaft No- 
tion. Thus Herodotus and Diodorus tell us that one Menes was the firſt mor- 
tal King who reigned after the Gods; yet that there had been many mortal 
Wo wer Carr, or Frazancy Gol, whe bad miguel x Kings 
were many 8 or w reigned as Kings 
in Egypt. As the Sao, Moon, Planets and other Stars; which now reign 
over the Seaſons, as much as ever they did, either before Menes or the Heroes. 


How 
* Diador. Sic, Lib. 1. cap. I, 
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How Gould theſe ever have been Kings, more than they are now ? 
are juſt as they have been, ever ſince the Creation. Theſe are the Fables of 
the Gods; but as to any A#tions, or Times of ſucceeding each other, theſe 
Gods, nameh, the Sun, Moon, &c. never had any Exiſtence, different from 
what they have now, in the 'Sydereal Dominion over the Univerſe. And 
this further appeareth, by the Inaccuracy of our Chriſtian Correctors of theſe 
Fables. Herodotus ſays that Menes reigned next after the Gods, namely, the 
deified Men, immediately after Orus the Son of Ofiris ;* and that be built 
Memphis. + But, when he reigned, he knows not; only that it was above 
11000 Years from his Reign to Sethos, the Contemporary of Sennacherib King 
of Aſyria.+ Now this Menes has, by moſt Chriſtian Chronologers, been 
taken for the Miſraim of Moſes. But, according to the exacteſt and moſt ju- 
dicious Writer that ever handled = Subject, he was Memnon, at the Diſtance 
of above 1000 Years. Again; Seſoſtris conquered Aa. But, as the Egyp- 
tians knew nothing of the Time of his Reign, ſo they have ſet down no Cir- 
cumſtances, by which Hiſtorians have been led to agree about his Age. Some 
have thought it was in the Time, when the Iſraelites were in the Wilderneſs, 
and that he was the Son of that Pharaoh, who periſhed in the Red Sea. This 
Opinion the learned Primate Uſher & eſpouſeth, and Biſhop Cumberland, *, 
and others follow him. But others, as Sir Fobn Mar ſham, Profeſſor Jameſon; 
Sir Jaac Newton, ſuppoſe him to have been Seſac in Reboboam's Reign, many 
hundred Years after. How comes all this Abſurdity, the greateſt that can be 
in Hiſtory, into the Egyptian Antiquities? Even thus; they had no Records 
before this Se/ac's Reign. And, when they found that ſome other Nations, 
particularly the Hebrews, had written Memoirs of long Continuance ; they 
invented. their own Hiſtory, and antedated Actions which were but recent, 

ta fall up that Time which was elapſed, before they had any Records, and 


hereby, jumbling Truth with Fable, they confounded and obſcured all their 
National Story. 


en 
Enquiry into the Uſefulneſs of Hieroglyphics to Hiftory. 


T may 11 — 2 That, tho 3 
« betical Writing, yet the Egyptians had the Uſe of Hieroghyphics, no body - 
knows how long before Moſes.” — But, whatever We 


ight there may be in 
this Argument (if the Fact could be proved) to make out this Point, namely, 


their Capacity for Writing, yet what I have juſt now offered, plainly ſhew- | 
eth, that they had not made Uſe of it, to any valuable Purpoſes of Hiſtory. 
Since - 


they had not the Knowledge of Aipha- 


® Herod. Euterp. c. 144. + mid. c. 100; f Bid. c. 142. | Newt. Chron. Amend... 
5 Uber. Annal. p. 21. „ Cumberl, Sanchon. p. 402. 
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Since their moſt celebrated Hiſtorians are ſo irreconcileably contradictory and 
inconſiſtent ; for they muſt all have drawn their Materials from the /ame 
Records, if there were any at all genuine and intelligible ; whether they had 
been in hieroglyphic, or any other Writing. But further, (1.) It is hard to 
conceive how Hieroglyphics, viz. Pictures, or Symbols, could be accommo- 
dated to the Uſe of Hiſtory. How could they expreſs their King's Names, 
which was abſolutely neceſſary, when they pretended to give long Lifts of 
them. Whatever painted, or ſymbolical Repreſentation they made uſe of, to 
ſet forth their ſucceſſive Monarchs, yet they muſt diſtinguiſh them one from 
another, ſome way equivalent to what Names do. Menes, Seſoftris, and the 
like, are as diſtinguiſhing as Henry, Edvard, or George, in Alphabetical Wri- 
ting; but any Pictures or Symbols to expreſs theſe Names, or any Thing 
equivalent, muſt be very perplexing, and I think almoſt ufelefs: ** They 
<« would, ſays the learned Dr. Shuckford, be but a very imperfect Character.“ 
«© Many, nay, moſt Occurrences could be repreſented but by Halves. The 
% Egyptians (ſays he) intermingled Letters with their Hreroghphics, to fill 
e up and connect Sentences, and expreſs Actions; and there would have 
been much wanting in all Relations, i. e. Inſcriptions to give their full and true 
Meaning. + Again; this Picture-Character would have been unintelli- 
« gible; unleſs Perſons, in the early Times, could be ſuppoſed to delineate 
* the Forms and Pictures of Things more accurately than can well be 
„ 1magined.” 2 | 

But, if they had not Alphabetical Letters to connect Sentences, as Dr. 
Shuckford ſuggeſts, but had only Hierogiypbics, or Symbols, it muſt be very 
difficult to diſtinguiſh their Names or Actions. If one choſe to be re 
by a Lyon, another by a Tyger, another by a Crocodile, an Elephant, a Fox, 
an Horſe, a Bull, a Dog, an Eagle, an Hawk, a Serpent, as they thought ex- 
ve of their different Diſpoſitions, and diſtinguiſhing Qualities ; yet it 
is almoſt impoſſible, thro all Nature, to aſſign Variations of to an- 
ſwer ſuch a Liſt of Kings as Manetho gives, in full Diſtinction, as Names do. 
If one affected to be called Lyon, or Tyger, all did not. And we have not 
Lyon I, II, III, IV, &c. i. e. with theſe Numeral Marks added to the Picture 
of a Lyon. l am ſenſible that moſt ancient Names were given from ſome 
Original Event, to which the Name had a Reference; as Cain, Seth, Noab. 
But then they were firſt in Words, or articulate Sounds; and, if theſe Words 
were intelligibly recorded, it. muſt have been in cal Letters. Seve- 
ixing! compounded with — — 

ing with $i a, ; t ian 
Names ws. gar the Names of their Gods, But how to 
the Variety of the Idea in Symbe!, ſeems impoſſible. As Praiſe of 
- ® Shuckf. Conned?. Vol. II. p. 295- +: 

+ N. B. But if they had not Letters, they could have no Relief from their Obſcurity this 
Way, for they could not intermix what they had not. 
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Love of God, Glory of God, Strength of God, Holineſs of God, and ſuch 
like, which are ſo eaſy to be preſerved either in Speech, or in Aſphabetical 
Writing. Some Names, taken from particular Actions, or Virtues, muſt be 
equally difficult to deſcribe in Symbol. A Verb in all its different Forma- 
tions, to expreſs the Mode and Time of Action; or a Noun, in all its Caſes 
or Relations to other Things. Thus, if they would relate the Story of Iaac's 
Birth and Name, and the Occaſion of it, in an hieroglyphic Narration; that 
Sarah laughed, that ſhe had a Son, and he was called Laugh, that ſhe faid 
on that Occaſion, they will laugh with me, Gen. xxi. 3, 6. and God has made 
me to laugh. If they had nothing but Hieroglyphics, by which to expreſs 
this whole Story, I cannot ſee how it was poſſible to place this hieroglyphic 
Symbol ſo as to render all this Account concerning Jaac intelligible. 

(2.) Again; I imagine, that their being called Hieroglyphics, or ſacred 
Marks, intimates that they were not at firſt deſigned for common Uſe ; but 
for the Purpoſes of their Superſtition, which they called Sacred ; and for the 
Prieſts, for their Secrets, or Myſteries. How their common Writing ſhould 
be called ſacred Sculpture, is not eaſy to apprehend. Why it ſhould be called 
ſacred Writing or Engraving, which was applied to every common, private 
Uſe, to ſet down the Price of a Cow, or Goat, or Sheep, a Piece of Land, 
or common Furniture; as a Table, or Stool, or Pot, or any other the moſt 
mean domeſtic Things, or even for managing the moſt criminal Correſpon- 
dences, ſeems hard to conceive. 

(3.) I further moſt incline to think that Hieroglyphics were invented by the 
| Prieſts, after the Diſcovery of Alphabetical Letters in Seſac's and Solomon's 
Time. Common Letters would make Learning cheap and vulgar, for this 
Reaſon they invented Hzeroglyphics, or ſacred Letters; in which they con- 
cealed, or pretended to conceal, their moſt ſacred Myſteries ; and, in which 
it might have been afterwards pretended that their ancient Records were 
wrote, to hide their Novelty and Impoſture from the World, as the Tranſla- 
tion of the Pillars in Seriad were faid to be. 


CHAT. V 


On the ancient Phoenician Records. 


DO not hend that much depends on the Antiquities of this Country, 
as to their National and Civil Hiſtory ; fince all that is ded to re- 
main of their Records is confined to the Age of Mibalus the Father of Hiram, 
David's Friend. But this ſeems to bg directly within my and fub- 
ſervient to it, as I am attempting an Hiſtory of Religious Knowledge. 


Vol. II. | 8 SECT. 
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r. L 
On Sanchoniathon, e Eldeft Phoenician Autbor. 


UR firſt Enquiry muſt be who this Author was. There is one Phen:- 

cian Author of great pretended Antiquity, Sancboniathon, who pro- 
feſſeth to write an Hiſtory of the Origin of all Things from the Beginning of 
the World, and from the firſt Man; and of the Generations of Mankind in 
a lineal Deſcent from Protogonus to Thoth. He was, by Birth, a Native of 
Phenicia, and a Citizen of Berytus ; and drew up his Hiſtory in the Lan- 
guage of his Country. His Character according to Porphyry, as cited by Eu- 
ſebius,®* is this, That he wrote with great Fidelity of the Affairs of the 
© Fews: As a Proof of which he tells us that he made uſe of the ſame 
„Names of Perſons and Places, which were uſed in the Few!/b Writings.” ' 
Which, by the Bye, is no great Proof of his Fidelity; fince he might have 
wrote either Truth or Falſehood concerning any People, tho' he had uſed 
the ſame Names with themſelves. Yet it betrays wins © Truth, which Por- 
phyry or Philo did not defign to reveal, and perhaps did not ſo much as 
fuſpeR, viz. that it was borrowed from the Fewrſh Records, however diſ- 
guiſed and ſpoiled in his Hands.— His Tranſlator, Philo Byblius, is cited by 
the ſame learned Father, Exſehius ; + giving this Account of him, That he 
was a Perſon of great and extenſive Learning, evupatiars.. And that, 
* having a particular Paſſion for Antiquity, he examined all the Monu- 
* ments of the eldeſt Times, by which he might obtain Informations, in 
* thoſe favourite Enquiries.” | 


SECT. IL 
On the Authorities he profeſſed to make uſe of. 


E are next to conſider his Authorzties, or the Originals, from whence 
he drew his Intelligence. 
(J.) Philo tells us, | © That having the greateſt Curioſity to be acquainted 
„ with the Origin of Things, and a general Hiſtory of all from the Begin- 
<« ning; he ſet himſelf,* with particular Application, to the Study of the 
« Writings of Taautus; and he was excited to ſo accurate a Search of this 
« moſt ancient Author; becauſe he was well affured that Taautus was the 
« firſt Perſon under the Sun, who invented Letters, and began the Writing 
© of Memoirs, and that he was the fame with the Egyptian Thoth.” This, I 
. 
* Euſeb. Prep. Evang. Lib. I. p. 31. Edit. Paris. + Ibid. f Euſeb. Prep. Evang. Lib. I. 
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imagine, is equivalent to a Confeſſion, that, having ſuch a Paſſion for Anti- 
quity, and hearing of the Works of Moſes, the pur ava Egyptian, he pro- 
cured a Sight of them, or otherwiſe ſome Knowledge of them, by Conver- 
fation with his Hebrew N eighbours. Moſes's Writings do really contain ſuch 
Hiſtory, as his Curioſity led him particularly to enquire after, even the Ge- 
neration of the World. And he was further induced to this Scrutiny into 
this Author, as he underſtood that Moſes | or Thoth)] was the firſt Perſon, 
who invented or made uſe of Letters ; ; and that he was an Egyptian of great 
Note and Significancy. 

It may be worthy of our Enquiry here, How he came to think that Thorh, 
i. e. Moſes was the irt Writer? This ſeems to me to have been handed 
down by Tradition among the Jews; tho' Moſes himſelf doth not dire&ly 
afſert it. For, as it muſt have been known to be true, by all the Fews in 
general, at the Time of giving the Law, that they had no Writing before that 
Event ; and all that People knew, that they never were without it after- 
wards ; they would be apt frequently to make this Obſervation among them- 
felves ; and, when they came to the Knowledge of Writing to their 
Neighbours, who would be apt to atk how they came by this peculiar Art, = 
would be ven natural to mention its Date and Author, nemely, 7, Moyes. W 
may here note, that ſo remarkable a Tradition as this concerning Moſes be 
their fir /t Writer, which was but one Fact, might — ate been conveyed b 
Tradition to the Age of Samuel, which was — many hundred Years from 
the Tranſactions of Mount Sinai, tho' it would have been very difficult to 
have conveyed a large Syſtem of Knowledge in that Way. And as the 
Phaenicians had received the Knowledge of Letters but a little before our 
Author's Time, if he really was with Ab:balus, ſo he has here 
d this ancient Part of Jeuiſb Tradition. 
(2.) He had further Intelligence from a Prieſt of the God Feuo, or Jebo- 
vab. This is an additional Confeſſion of the true Origin and Source of his 
Intelli from which he was gratified in all his Deſires. This was the 
Name of God, owned among no neighbouring Nation, except the Hebrews, 
therefore it muſt have been a Jeuiſb Prieſt, from whom he had all his Diſ- 
coverics concerning the Primeval State of the World, and all his other remote 
Antiquities. This was the very Baſis both of his y and Genealo- 
"gies. The Phænicians (as we have faid) towards the North-weſt were not 
in War with the Hebrews, as the Phihiflines ſo frequently were, in the South- 
welt Part of the Coaſt, It is probable that there was, on the contrary, a a 
good Correſpondence in general, betwixt the Sidonians and the Hebrews. 
'Tis plain, by the Scripture- Hiftory, that it was ſo in the victorious Reign 
of David, and the polite Reign of Solomon. And there is no Ground to ſuſ- 
Ct but it might be the ſame in the Times of Samuel and Saul, when Abi- 
lus began to flouriſh. 
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In theſe Circumſtances, a curious, inquiſitive Perſon, like Sanchoniathor, 
hearing that there were written Records among them of the ancient Times, 
(a Subject ſo agreeable to his Taſte) might go to ſome eminent City of the 
Hebrews, famous for learned Men, to gather Informations ; and to make 
Acquaintance with ſome eminent Men of the Place, a Prieſt of Jexovan, 
e. gr. the venerable Prophet Samuel. Our Traveller, either by Converſation 
with this Hebrew Prieſt, or by a Sight of the Book of Geneſis, or both, might 
eaſily obtain a Knowledge of the Hiſtory of the Creation, and the firſt State 
of the World till after the Flood. This was ſo ſhort a Work, as far as a 
General Hiſtory went; and the Hebrew and Pheanician Language muſt, at 
that Time, have been ſo fimilar, that he could eaſily underſtand it, and 
might as eaſily commit it to Memory, or Writing; which we may ſuppoſe 
our Phenician Antiquary to underſtand before, tho' perhaps not long before. 
This, I apprehend, was the real Foundation of his Hiſtory. 

(3.) He further extracted his Hiſtory from the Records laid up in the Ar- 
chives of their Cities and Temples, as Euſebius informs us from Philo, that 
he dedicated it to Abibalus King of Berytus, and that it was not only approved 
by the King himſelf, but by all the inquifitive Men about the Court, who 
were the moſt ſcrupulous Inquirers after Truth, iar 71; d. We may 
obſerve, concerning this Teſtimony to the Character of his Work, that 
there could not probably be any Records of much Antiquity, fince the 
Knowledge of Letters could have been but recent among them. Again; 
their Temples were ſuch mall Places at that Time, that they would have 
been very improper Repofitories for Records; being but ſmall Houſes for the 
erecting Idols, or little Statues. And further; as they would have been in- 
commodious for their Size, ſo they muſt have been inſecure on Account of 
their Slenderneſs. They were not comparable in Magnitude to that of Solo- 
mon, as Solomon's Meſſage to Hiram imports, 2 Chron. ii. 5. The Houſe which 
J build, is GREAT, for GREAT is our God above all Gods. 

Further ſtill, Mibalus and his Court could not be ſuppoſed to approve of a 
Work, as drawn from ancient Records, when he knew that there could be 
none much elder than his own Reign. I ſhould rather (as we have faid 
before) ſuſpect this to be a Fiction and Flouriſh of Philobibhius, to gain 
the more Credit to his Author, if he bad really ſuch a one to tranſlate. 


SECT. 
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SE CT. 
On the Age of Sanchoniathon. 


UR next Inquiry muſt be concerning the Age of the World when our 
Author lived. (1.) Porphyry ſappoſeth him to have lived before, or 
about, the Tran War, and to have been Contemporary with Semiramis. 
But this Obſervation demonſtrateth, how little the Greeks knew of Eaſtern 
Chronology, and how little fo great an Inquirer, as Porphyry, regarded Ctefras, 
or Diodorus, that followed him, in their Accounts of Mirian Antiquities. 
But yet this Hint of Porphyry in ſynchronizing the Trojan Times with the 
Age of Semiramis, is nearer to the Hebrew Calculations, than any Pagan An- 
cient I have ever met with. It ſeems alſo to be the neareſt to Herodotus of 
any of the Pagan Writers.“ For, if Troy was taken in the Reign of Fehoram, 
the Aſyrian Empire might be growing confiderable. And Pul, or Bell, os 
Belus, appeared in the third Reign after Jeboram reigned in Feruſalem. And 
Pul might be old at that Time, 2 Kings xiv. 25. | 
(2.) The true Age of Abibalus muſt be gathered from the Pbænician An- 
nals, referred to by Joſephus, in his firſt Book againſt Apron. T Joſephus in- 
forms us, That the Tyrians had their public Records, which they care- 
« fally preſ-rved ; in which were written the moſt material Tranſactions re- 
* lating both to themſclves and other neighbouring Nations. In which was 
*« particularly recorded that Salomon built the Temple at Jeruſalem: 148 Years 
and eight Months before the Jyrians built Carthage.” 
Dius, another Phænician Author, thought to be an exact Hiſtorian, is 
cited by Joſepbus, thus; That Abibalus dying, he was ſucceeded by Hiram, 
« the great Friend of Salomon. In which Hiſtory is mentioned their Inter- 
e courſe in ſundry Problems propoſed to each other, and Solomon's. ſuperior 
* Sagacity and Penetration is acknowledged.” —But the moſt accurate Account 
of the Pbænician Affairs, and moſt directly to our Purpoſe, is contained in 
the Writings of Menander of Epheſus. In which is a regular Succeſſion. of 
Phoenician Princes, from Abibalus to Pygmalion. Mocbus, another Hiſtorian, 
mentioned by Tatian, | with two others who were tranſlated: into Greek, and 
ſeem to have been Chronologiſts, further prove, that their Records were not 
very ancient. In thoſe King's Reigns, of which theſe Authors give an Ac- 
count, it is ſet down when Menelaus came into Phænicia. They alſo men- 
tion Hiram, and Solomon's marrying his Daughter; and the. Wood which. 
Hiram gave Solomon for his Works. and Buildings. 


From 


* Dodw. p. 4. Marſh. Can. Chron. Sec. 17. p. 522. Edit, Lip, + Foſeph. cont. Ap. Lib. I 
Sect. 17, 18, 19, f Tatian. contr, Græc. p. 171, 
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From all theſe Authors we may, with tolerable Satisfaction, determine 
the Age of Abibalus, and conſequently the Age of this celebrated Writer, 
Sancboniat bon. | 

(1.) 'Tis manifeſt, from Toſephus, that Abibalus was their firſt Monarch, 
of which any Mention was made, either in their authentic, National Records, 
or by any of their Hiſtorians, who had come to the Knowledge of this in- 
quifitive Few. Had their Records been larger, or elder, than he has repre- 
ſented them, Joſepbus could have been eaſily confuted at that Time. 

(2.) Whether their Kings reigned at Berytus, Sidon, or Tyre, they were 
all called Phænician Kings; juſt as our Exgliſb Monarchs are called Engh/h, 
whether they kept their Court at London, Tork, Lincoln, or Wincheſter. The 
learned Bochart has therefore but a precarious Baſis for his Opinion, that the 
Abibalus of Sanc boniat hon, was an older Prince and King of Berytus, different 
from that Abibalus King of Tyre, mentioned by. the Phænician Records and 
Hiſtorians, as the Father of Hiram, the Friend of Solomon. 

 Bechar!'s* Opinion is founded on nothing but a Perſuaſion entirely pre- 
carious, that Sanchomiathon was more ancient than the Times of Davzd. 

(3) It farther appeareth, from Menander of Epheſus, that the Liſt of Pbhæ- 
nician Monarchs, which he extracted from their genuine Records, were ſuc- 
ceffively Princes of one Kingdom or Territory, from Abibalus to Pygmalion. 
And it is by all agreed that Pygmalion was King of Tyre; Abibalus was there- 
fore Head of the ſame Line of Succeſſion, of which Pygmalion was the laſt, 
before the Building of Carthage. + a 

(4.) I apprehend the Reaſon why Abibalus is the fir Monarch in their 
Records, may be, not that he was the i that ever reigned there, but that 
he was the firſt after the Pbænicians had the Uſe of Writing to any due Per- 
ſection, ſo as to apply it to Hiſtory and National Records. The North 
Phenicians, by their Situation near Fudæa and their Correſpondence with 
its Hebrew Inhabitants, might attain to the Knowledge of Letters, an Age or 
two ſooner than the Egyptians, who were not in ſuch Intercourſes with . 
And Abibalus might be an Age older than David, ſince Solomon married his 
Grand- daughter. And beſides, the Phænicians, eſpecially the Sidani ans and 
Tyrians, being a Maritime People, they might obſerve the Conveniency of 
Friting for the Management of Commerce, ſooner than other Nations. * 
And, as they found this ſurpriſing Art common among the Hraelites, they 
would very naturally endeavour to infinuate themſelves into their Friendſhip, 
for procuring fo commodious an Art, ſooner than other People, and they would 


mind it more, as they were mercantile Perſons. | 
_w_ SECT. 
Bechert. Can. Lib. II. cap. 17. + Joſepb. contr. Ap. Lib. I. 


24 This may be the Reaſon why Cadmus, who came to Greece from Tyre, in David's Time, 
brought Letters fr, tho ſo.many great Men, as Pelaſgus, Inachus and Cecrops had come from 
£gypt-before him. | 2 
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SECT. IV. 
On the Work of Sanchoniathon igſelf,. 


AM now to confider the Work itſelf, which is aſcribed to Sanchoniathon. 
And, tho' I doubt not (if there ever was any ſuch Work wrote in the 
Days of Aibalus) that the Originals, from which the Materials were bor- 
rowed, were the Book of Geneſis, or the Informations of the Jeuiſb Prieſts ; 
yet the whole Fabric, which our Anthor built on that Foundation, was mo- 
delled to his own Taſte. He was a Phænician Idolater : And, as the learned 
Banier of the Royal Academy ſays, a Prieſt of Berytus; and, therefore, he 
was like to accommodate all the Informations he received from the Jeus to 
his Country's Theological Sentiments of Polytherſm. As he was a Phoenician 
Idolater ;. and, as a Prieſt, perhaps an inveterate one, he was defirous to do 
Honour to his Country and his Religion too, by drawing up a Co/megony with- 
out the Mention of the One true Gop, as the Author. For they worſhip- 
ped Gods, which they made themſelves into Gods, even the Heavenly Bodies, 
and not the One. God, who created thoſe Aſtereal Deities, as well as all other 
Things. | 

This Work confifteth of two Parts, viz. (1.) A Coſmogony. And then 
an Hiſtory of the firſt Generations of Mankind. For both of which there. 
is a Pattern in Moſes ; tho' the Phenician Copyiſt has moſt ſtupidly imitated ' 
both. (1.) He is faid, as I have obſerved: before, to have drawn the main 
Part of his Work from the Writings of. Taautus, who is ſuppoſed, by the 
Commentators on our Author, to be the Son of Miſraim the Son of Ham in 
Genes. This the learned Biſhop Cumberland aſſerts, and builds the Validity 
of his Hiſtory upon it. But it ſeems not morally poſſible that M:/raim and 
his Son Toth, who had been both educated under Noah, and in his Family, 
till the latter was arrived at a State of Manhood, ſhould either teach or write 
ſach groſs Nonſenſe as this Coſmogony is. And, tho' I have already ex- 
amined this and the other Coſmogonies of Paganiſin, and ſhewn the Abſurdity 
of them; yet it may be ſeaſonably noted here, to illuſtrate the extreme Im- 
probability of this Allegation, that Miſraim or his San ſhould be the Authors 
of ſuch monſtrous, abſurd Stuff, as this making the World without a Gop, 
and the many atheiſtical Fooleries, which Sanc boniat bun here aſcribes to them. 
If we allow that Ham was a wicked Mal, (which however cannot be proved) 
yet it cannot be ſu that he could be fo weak a Man, as to teach his 
Children that the World was made of itſelf, and that afterwards the Gods 
were made. Ham and his Family had too excellent an Education under 
Noab, to be capable of propagating ſuch Theology. He might be ambitious, 
or cruel, or ſenſual, by the Impulſe of natural Paſſions; but * * 

"I 
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inſtructed by the great Patriarch, in ſo diſtinct a Knowledge of the One true 
Gop, as the Maker of all Things; and had been fo much confirmed in all 
rational, religious Sentiments, by being a Witneſs to the tremendous Effects 
of the Deluge, cannot be ſuppoſed to be the Author of ſuch atheiſtical Ab- 
ſurdities. We have now, God knows, many Perſons well educated in noble, 
Chriſtian Principles; who yet, by the impetuous Tyranny of their own Paſſions, 
become wrecked Men, as Ham might be. But we hear of none of them, 
educating their Children in the ſtupid Idolatries of India, America, or Africa. 
So that the pretended Allegation of this Writer, that Taautus was his Origi- 
nal, and of our modern Synchronizers, that Taautus was Miſraim or his Son, 
cannot poſſibly be true. 

(2.) From what 1 have already advanced in this Eſſay, I think it may be 
concluded to be very probable, that neither Ham, his Sons or Grandſons of 
the Longeval Ages, ever left Noab, and ſo could never have been in Pbæni- 
cia or Egypt. And, (3.) I have alſo proved that there was no Wr:ting in the 
World before Moſes, and therefore there could be no Fr:tings of the ancient 
Thoth or Miſraim's Son; ſo that this pretended Authority muſt have been a 
Forgery.* 1 ' 

(4.) This ancient Plænician Author is never mentioned by any other Au- 
thor, from the Days of Philobiblius to thoſe of Porphyry ; unleſs he is pointed 
to, in that Sonniaitbon, whole Phemcian Antiquities are quoted by Atbenæus. 
Porphyry, therefore, muſt needs be looked on, as the Retriever of a neglected, 
and therefore a ſuſpicious Author, For he muſt at thoſe Times have been 
famous, if he had been thought genuine. May not the ingenious and ſubtil 
Porphyry be ſuſpected of this Forgery? One of his Defigns was to confront 
the Antiquity of the Scriptures. And their beſt Sets of Philoſophers, even 
the Pytbagoreans and Platoniſts, of which Porphyry was an Admirer, allowing 
the Lawfulneſs of medicinal or uſeful Falſchoods, why may he not be ſuſ- 
pected of this Forgery, which he might eſteem a medicinal Lie ?——Fur- 
ther; if Sanchontathon or Philo had been in any Reputation, before P 
vouched for them, How comes it that thoſe few Chriſtian Writers, who 
mention them afterwards, ſhould quote them at ſecond-hand from Euſebius, 
or Porphyry, | inſtead of having Recourſe to Philobiblius himſelf, had he 
been common ; and why ſhould he not have been common, had he been 
thought genuine? And yet Theodoret ſeems never to have ſeen him, as Dod- 
well obſerveth, + but in Euſebius. Cyril of Alexandria was ſo far from citing 
Phelobibhus, that his Memory, on which he ſeems to have quoted Euſebius, 
failed him, and led him into ſeveraPgreat Miſtakes. What he urges from 
_ bim, he ſays he had from Glemens' Alexandrinus. | Stramat.] In which, as 

now remain, there is no ſuch Thing; tho” there be in Euſebius. He 
ook this Philo for the famous hib Judæus, and aſcribed the Tranſlation of 
Sanchonathen to Yoſephus. ee. 


* Vid. Dedwell. Diſc. on Sanchen. paſſim. = + Dedw. Sanchon. 
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Further till ; the learned Doduwel! argueth that, beſides this Silence, or 
theſe ſecond-hand Quotations, even after he was. ſo much applauded by 
Po , which are ſtrong Suſpicions that he was not known or not regarded; 
yet what ſhould be the Reaſon that ſo uſeful and ancient an Author ſhould be fo 
little known before Porphyry's'Days? either among Pagans, or the old Chriſtian 
Apologiſts who wrote before Porphyry? They had great Occaſion for it in 
their Diſpute about the Antiguity of the Scriptures above all Heathen Authors. 
They drew Catalogues of aH the moſt ancient Heathen Authors they knew 
of; and yet Sanchoniathon, the moſt appoſite Inſtance of them all, is not 
once mentioned. Not by Tuſtin Martyr, in the Time of Antoninus Pius, tho 
he was a Samaritan, and muſt have been acquainted with the Phenician 
Tongue, and with all the famous Books of his Nejghbours the Phænicians; 
and yet, he ſays, There was nothing ancient either among the Greeks or 
Barbarians.”'* How could he have ſaid this, if he had known any Thing 
of this moſt ancient Sanchontathon ? not by Theophilus Antiochenus in the 
Time of Verus, who was nearer the Phenmcians than Greeks ; and had ſpe- 
cial Occafion for mentioning the Phænician Antiquities. F Not by Tatian, 
the Scholar of Fuftin, tho' he mentions the moſt ancient Phenician Authors 
that he knew of, which were but three, Mochus, Theodotus and Hypficrates, 
whoſe Works were tranſlated into Greek by Chætus; } who writ the Lives of 
the Philoſophers, and yet in neither Character as an Hiſtorian or Philoſopher 
is there any Mention of Sanchomathen.—He is not mentioned by Tertullian, 
in the Times of Severus and Caracalla ; tho' he had the like Occaſion for 
mentioning him in comparing the Pagan, ancient Writers with Moſes. || Nor 
is he taken Notice of, by Origen; -tho' he refers to TFoſephus againft Apron, 
and to Tatian for a Collection of Phænician Writers, who had mentioned 
any Thing concerning the Jeuiſb Affairs. Nay, he mentions Herennus 
Philo, whom ſome take to be the Tranſlator of Sancboniatbon himſelf, and 
yet among all the Phenician Authors, neither he nor Celfus ever mentions 
Sanchomathon. How could they have omitted an Author fo remarkable for 
Antiquity, had they either of them known him ? 4 oh 


Further ſtill ; had he been ſo conſiderable as Po 


have been known to the Greeks long before Ph: 
conte 


pretends, he muſt 
bliuss Time, who was 
mporary with Adrian, according to Boehart. ** - The moſt confiderable 
Pheenicran Hiſtorians, Mochus, Theodotus, and ates, were tranſlated into 
Greek by Chetus, or. Liztus ; as we learn from Tatran ; tho' we know not how 
long before. And the iquities had been continued in Greet by 


an Anti 
Hieronymus of Tyre, Menander of Epbefus;-Dius, Heftieus, and others. . 
From ibis Silence of Hiſtorians, Mr. Dodwell concludes him a Forgery. 
ee ee r „ -  þ 
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(c.) If theſe Arguments under the laſt Head, which I have chiefly taken 
from Dogwell, concerning this Author's being ſo little known before Porphyry, . 
ſhould not be reckoned concluſive againſt the Being of our Author; and I 
have, I think, accounted for it, how he might have Intelligence from the 
Fews, in Abibalus's Days; yet there are further Conſiderations that induce 
me to think that, if it was not an entire Forgery of Philo, as the learned 
Mr. Dadwell thought; nor a pious Fable of Paganiſm, in Imitation of the 
Gnoſtics, as Urfinus apprehended ; yet however, that it was altered and inter- 
polated by Philo; and that we have not the Original Sanchomathon pure and 
unmixed, For ff) a Writer contemporary with David could have no 
ſuch Author as Thoth. For I take the firſt Egyptian Thoth to have been no 
older than the Secretary of Ofirss or Seſac, who was the great Improver of 
Writing, as ſoon as it was known there. (Secondly,) A Writer, contempo- 
rary with Ab:balus, durſt not have talked of the ancient Monuments of their 
Cities, or Temples, as approved Authorities ; when they all knew that they 

could have no ancient Memoirs at that Time among them. But Philo perhaps 
did not ſee this Abſurdity, who lived ſo long after. (Th:rd,) The Mention 
of deified Men fo early as the Days of Miſraim, or Theth, is a violent Suſpi- 
cion of ſome Forgery ; fince it ap from the Laws of Moſes, that there 
was no Deification of Mortals till after the Law; and, I apprehend, that Se- 
ſaſtris (or Seſac) was the Father of this Species of Idolatry, and fo it muſt be 
unknown at Berytus in the Time when our Author lived; according as Por- 
phyry, or Philo determine his Age contemporary with Ab:balus. 


n 
Obſervations on Sanchoniathon. 


SHALL now proceed to make ſome Obſervations on the Hiſtory of this 
Author; as it is diſtin from the Coſmogony, or the Account of the 
Generation of the World. 

(I.) It appears very obviouſly that there is a plain Derivation of this Phæ- 
nician Hiſtory from Moſes. And that in ſuch minute Particulars as cannot 
be hooght to have been preſerved by any Tradition without Writing, to the 
Days of Abibalus. He could not therefore write his Hiſtory from any an- 
cient Traditions, but from Noos; and, becauſe there were no other ancient 
Books (as we have proved) it muſt have been from Moſes's Writings. 

(2.) He, as an Idolater, ſeems to have ſubſtituted the Line of Cain, of which 
he had but an im Account, inſtead of the Line of Setb, in the Num- 
ber and Order of which Deſcents he was ly informed by Moſes. 

This will appear by conſidering the Lines in Moſes and Sanchomathon. 


Seth's 
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Setb's Line. Cain's Line. = Cain's Line in Sanchoniathon. 


e. Jared. 4 Met bu ſael. . 

7. Enoch. 7. Lamech. 7. Kruſor. 

8. Methuſelab. 8. Fabal-Fubal. Technites. 
9. Lamech. e 
10. Noab. 10. - - 


i Med - - - - cas Cile's Lite, no MAIS GE he BY 
11. Faphet, Shem, Ham. 11. Sydyk. Cronus. | 


12. Arphaxad. 12. Mile. 


| 
13. Selah. 13. Thoth. 


Now theſe Generations of Cain s Line are but Eight, according to Moſes, 
tho' Sancboniatbon compleats his Liſt to Thirteen, ending with Thothb. Where- 
fore the Lines, or Number of Deſcents in Sancboniatbon, muſt have had no 
other Original but the facred Books of the Hebrews, whatever he might fa- 
bulouſly add to the Story. 

(3.) There is a manifeſt Affinity with the Moſazc Story in ſeveral Particu- 
lars in the Pbænician Account of the firſ# Line. Thus our Author fays, 
That on, (or Eve) firſt found out the Method of taking Food from Trees. 
What can this refer to, but her firſt eating the forbidden Fruit? In the ſe- 
cond Generation, were Genus and Genea. Genus ſeems to point to Cain's 
Name. And their Dwelling in Pbænicia, was borrowed from Moſes's Ac- 
count of Cain's retiring from his Father Adam, to the Land of Nod. But, in 
this Place, is inſerted the firſt Fiction of our Author, as to the Original of 
Aſtereal Idolatry, which he aſcribes to Cain (or Genus) their Phanician Pa- 
triarch, and the Father of their Idolatry. This might be a Fable of Sancho- 
mathon, ſince this Practice of worſhipping the Sun was notoriouſly prevalent 
in the Age of Abibalus. But what is Gabjoined, namely, that the Greeks have 
miſrepreſented the Notions of Antiquity, cannot belong to Sanchonathon, if 
he was an authentic Writer contemporary with Abibalus; this muſt be an 
Interpolation of Philo, or Porphyry, who were both Phenicians. For the 


Greeks were ſcarce a Nation known in the World, at that Time; nor bad 


they then drawn up any Syſtem of Theology, in the Days of Abibakus, who 
was before Cadmus. 


T 2 Generation 
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Generation III. Genuss Sons were oss, nd, E, Light, Fire, and Flame. 
Theſe are imaginary Perſons, without any Foundation in Moſes. Which might 
be defigned to conceal, or obſcure, the Original from which he borrowed. 

Generat. IV. From theſe fabled Fathers deſcended fabled Sons, the Giants 
of vaſt Bulk and Stature, Caſſius, Libanus, &c. however theſe might perhaps 
Y fabled from the Account which Moſes gives of the Men of Renown, 

en. vi. 4. | 

Generat. V. From theſe Giants (ſays he) ſprung Memrumus ; who, ac- 
cording to Bochart's Reading, was called Hypſuranius, or under the Heavens, 
i. e. what Moſes calls the Sons of Men, or the Poſterity of the Sons of the Gods. 
For the Fathers of the Giants were theſe Sons of the Gods, a Style to which our 
Author's Polytheiſm would eaſily reconcile him. He ſays that theſe Children 
were named by their Mothers. Women, in thoſe Days, being (ſays he) fo 
exorbitantly incontinent, that they  ſhameleſly engaged in all promiſcuous 
Amours, i. e. with thoſe Sons of God; and therefore they named their Chil- 
dren. This Conjecture, concerning the Incontinency of the Women, is aſ- 
ſigned by our Author, as the Reaſon why the Women named their Children; 
but Moſes intimates this to have been the moſt frequent Practice of the Pri- 
meval Ages. In this Generation is another Trace of the Moſaic Original,. 
tho' in perverted 3 Myſuranius quarrelled with his Brother Uſous, 
which muſt be borrowed from the Moſarc Story of Cain and Abel. He alſo 
invented the making of Huts or Habitations of Reeds and Ruſhes, which al- 
ludes to Cain's building a City, or Place of Dwelling, And Uſous invented 
Covering for his Body out of the Skins of Beaſts. For he was (as Moſes ſays) 
a Keeper of Sheep. 

Generat. VI. Here is another obſcure Hint of his Meſaic Original. For 
as he ſeems to have adopted the Line of Cain to be the Heroes of his Hiſtory ; 
and, as it fails him in the Moſaic Account, he ſays here, after many Years 
from the Generation of Hypfſuranius came Agreus and Halieus. This is to co- 
ver the Deficiency of the Line of Cain; for Moſes mentions none under the 
Character of Fiſhers, or Hunters, before the famous Inventors of Braſs and 
Iron. 

| Generat. VII. The Inventors of Iron, Braſs, and building with Brick, 
are next mentioned, partly agreeing with Moſes, tho' in ſome Things differ- 
ing from him. 

But in all this Hiſtory there is not the leaſt Hint of the Deluge, which 
ſeems not capable of being accounted for any other Way but this, that as he 
had determined to honour Cains Line, on which he fathers many Branches 
of the primitive Idolatry ; and, as he knew they were all ſwept away, and 
that Line expunged by the Flood ; he therefore omitteth the Mention of it, 


that he might more unobſerved infert the Stock of Seth into the Line of Cain, 
and ſo continue the Succefſion.* | wy 


®* Cumberl, Sanchon. 
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The ſecond Line is much more embarraſſed with Pagan Fables than the 
fiſt; and, as there is but a ſmall Part of it that correſpands with Moſes, and 
nothing that appears to me to illuſtrate General Hiſtory, or to lay juſt Foun- 
dations for the modern, or ancient Method of Synchronifing the Fables of 
Egypt with thoſe Times of primitive Antiquity ;—I ſhall add no more upon 
this Subject of Sanchoniathon, but leave the whole to the candid Confidera- 
tion of the learned Reader. 82 


CH A P. XII. 
On the Aftronomical Obſervations at Babylon. 


HESE Obſervations are the great Foundation on which many learned 
Men build their Opinion of the certain Antiquity of Writing, viz. 
Alphabetical as I ſuppoſe. We cannot paſs them over, without a particu- 
lar Diſcuſſion. 

1. I muſt remark that theſe Celeſtial Obſervations, which are ſaid- to have 
been ſent by Calliſibenes to Ariſtotle, upon the taking of Babylon by Alexan-- 
der the Great, are never mentioned by any ancient Author, except one, vix. 
Simplicius in his Book de Cælo, Lib. II. c. 46. and he only quotes them from 
Porphyry. Now Simplicius could be no competent Witneſs of Things tranſ- 
ated ſo long before his own Time, as the Days of Alexander. For he was 
contemporary with the Emperor Fu/tinian. Again; he doth not intimate 
that he himſelf ever ſaw thoſe Obſervations. 

And Porphyry was but a little better Authority than Simplicius, for he 
lived not long before him: Again, he is not quoted, as if. he had ever ſeen 
thoſe Originals from Babylon, out of which theſe Calculations were made. 

2. The Writers of greateſt Note among the Chaldeans, pretend to no 
Knowledge of ſuch ancient Aſtronomical Obſervations. Pliny tells us that 
Bereſus did not find any Account of Celeſtial Obſervations among that Peo- 
ple, further back than about 480, or 490 Years before his own Time.“ 
That is, that he found none before the celebrated Ara of Nabonaſſar. For 
Beroſus dedicated his Chaldean” Antiquities to Antiochus Theus King of Syria, 
whoſe fourth Year coincided with An. Nabonaf. 490. according to the Cal- 
culations of the learned Dupin. + | 

Epigenes, who lived in the Times of Auguſtus ; 1 and was, according to 
Pliny, a very good Writer, alloweth but 720 Years : And this comes to the- 
ſame Year with the Computations of Beroſus. For the ſecond of Auguſtus 


is the 720th of the Ara of Nabonaſſar. This Epocha of Chaldzen Obſer- 
vations, mentioned by Berofus and Epigenes, is further confirmed by the la- 
borious 


* Plin. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. VII. o. £6. + Dupin. Hiſtoric, Libr. Vol. II. p. 217. f Ans 
Can, Chron. p. 504. Edit. Lipf. [ Bein bi * 
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borious Search, which made after the Writings and Obſervations of 
the ancient Aſtronomers ; yet, after all his Enquiries, he found none of the 
Babylnians older than this famous Era. And, accordingly, he made uſe of 
it for a great Standard of ion.“ And Syncellus obſerveth that the 
Chaldzans did not, till after that Time, obſerve with any Care the Celeſtial 
Motions. + 
3. We know not for what End Porphyry quoted theſe ancient Obſerva- 
tions; whether it might be to confute them, or to argue in the Defence of 
Pagan Antiquity from them. Though, indeed, I ſuſpect the former. For 
it is plain, by * 7 0 himſelf, that he was labouring to overturn Por- 
pbyry's Account of the Age of Semiramis, who had placed that Princeſs not 
far from the Trojan Times, and allowed Moſes not only to be older than 
| Nacbus, one of the eldeſt Kings of Greece, but alſo than Semiramis; which 
1 us intimates him to have done out of Zeal againſt the Sacred Writers. 
Now, as the Tranſactions of Nims and Semiramis were among the oldeſt 
Things in Pagan Antiquity, according to the prevailing, popular Chronology 
| of Ctefias and his Followers, and which Euſebius himſelf embraced ; and, as 
| 


Porphyry probably followed Herodotus, as to the Age of Semiramis, and fo 
certainly rejected the longer Calculations ; he might quote theſe Aſtronomi- 
cal Obſervations as being of ſuch a Date, in order to confute them; fince 
they were obviouſly repugnant to his own avowed Opinion. And he might 
be the more inclined to this Side of the Queſtion, of the ſhorter Calcula- 
tions; becauſe the Chriſtian Writers had commonly embraced the Jong ones 
from Ctefias ; ſuch as Tatian Syrus, his Countryman; Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Kc. It appeareth probable that P eſteemed theſe longeſt Calculations 
of Pagan Writers ſelves, to have been fabulous Antiquity ; and then he 
| would readily allow the Jewiſb Antiquities to go beyond any genuine ones of 
other Nations; and, from this high Pretence to Antiquity, would conclude 
them fabulous, as ſtretching beyond all Hiſtoric Time. The ingenious Au- 
thor of the Connection of Sacred and Profane Hiſtory obſerveth, || That, 
« at firſt, the Heathen Writers ed to Antiquities, beyond what the 
Sacred Writers could be thought to aim at; but, when the Falſity of this 
% Pretence was abundantly detected, then P thought he could com- 
* paſs the End aimed at, by another Way. He endeavoured to ſhew that 
te the Heathen Hiſtory did not reach near fo far back as had been imagined ; 
but that the Times, which Moſes treated of, were really fo much prior to 
e the firſt Riſc of the moſt ancient Kingdoms, that all poffible Accounts 
of them could at beſt be but Fiction and Fancy.” And, indeed, I am much 
inclined to think that there was ſome Foundation for fuſpecting the boaſted 
Antiquities of Paganiſm ; (which Porphyry ſeems to have called in 2 
even from ſome Heathen Authors then in being, tho now perhaps loſt. And 

Euſebius 


Cenſerin. De Die Natal. + Syncel. p. 2079. Marſh. Can. Chronic, p. 505. 1 Euſeb. 
Proem. — Græc. p. 6. | Shuckf. Cannecx. Vol. II. p. 39. * * 
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Euſebius ſeems to fall into the Scheme of ing their Memoirs, and 
amplifying their Hiſtory, in Com to, or Fear of this ion of 
Porpbyry ; when he muſt have had more Materials for the Detection of their 
forged Antiquity, than are at preſent to be found. —A Newton's Penetration 
and Courage would ſoon have cleared all up entirely; who minded not what 
Authors ſaid one after another, in a — hu Copying their Leaders; but 
alſo conſidered what could moſt probably be true in the Nature of Things, 
and taking all Probabilities t 


4- But the great and indeed only Difficulty in theſe Obſervations of Baby- 
lon, is, that they were of 1903 Years ſtanding, fince this Computation is 
ſuppoſed to correſpond with the Hebrew Scriptures, to near the Time of the 
Babel Confuſion. But I apprehend even this Difficulty is not inſuperable; 
allowing ſome Conjectures, which are not repugnant to Hiſtory or Reaſon. 
(1.) Calliſtbenes would naturally apply himſelf to the moſt learned Men 
in Babylon, as ſoon as the City was quiet under Alexander ; it he had received- 
any ſuch Inſtructions from Ariſtotle; and, as it was a Place famous for Aſtro- 
nomical Improvements, he would not, probably, content himſelf with one 


Set of Informers, he would endeavour to get Intelligence of any ancient Mo- 


numents that were there to be had. But, as Beroſus might then be beginning 
his Enquiries,* and, as he declared he _—_ meet with none older than the. 
Naboenaſſarean Era, it muſt be, probably, concluded that Calliſibenes found 
other- 


NONE, any more than Beroſus, which were of ſuch high Antiquity ; 
wiſe Beroſus, a Contemporary, a Native, and with a fimilar Taſte of Studies, . 
—_— have been like to have got the fame Intelligence. 

Again; as I have noted on another Occaſion before, the learned Men 
= the Babylonians might have obtained ſome Notions of genuine Anti- 
quity from the eus, after the Captivity. They were many of them great 
Men, and had ſeveral of them been in high Confidence and Preferments, 
in the ſucggfiive Reigns from Nebuchadnezzar to Cyrus ; as particularly Da- 
niel. Their public Characters would Jead them into Ac tance, and oc- 
caſion their being applied to, by Men of the greateſt Curiofity and Diſtinc- 
tion. What the learned Chaldzans procured in this Way, by Informations 
from the Jews, they might augment and improve, in the fame Manner; 
ſince the Fews in great Numbers continued in the Eafern Parts, and had 
long afterwards a in Babylonia. Now there is no Wonder, that the 
learned Cbaldæans ſhould, by fuch Advantages of Information from the 
Prince of the Wiſe- men, and a great Miniſter of State, as eminent for his 
Virtue and Integrity, as for his Rank and Knowledge; there is no Wonder, 
I ſay, that they ſhould be more ready to attend to ſuch In , and be 
better diſpoſed to add to their own Stock of Know , and to rectify their 
own Errors in the Sciences, by it. Hereby there mig ariſe ſomething like 
a Science of Clronobgy in the Ee and ſome. —yB COTE to enquire 


how 
* Note, — with the Age of Bra. 
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how long it was ſince Ba was firſt founded, when they were otherwiſe 
ſo ignorant of the Primordia of their own City. This would be moſt like 
to engage their Attention; and ſome of them might ſuggeſt ſuch a Compu- 
tation to Calliſibenes. And further; as their firſt Inſtructors were gone ſo many 
Centuries before, and this might at that Time be grown a Part of common 
Knowledge among the Learned ; there ſeems to be nothing ſubverſive of the 
main Sentiments we have urged i in this Eſſay, in admitting even this Calcu- 
lation in the Time of Calliſtbenes at Babylon—But here we may remark, that 
the Calculations, which were learned in Babylon, were according to the He- 


brew, (and not agreeable to the Septuagrint) as 2 from Daniel and his 
Friends. 


CH A P. XIII. 
On the Chaldzan Antiquities of Beroſus. 


HIS Celebrated Chaldzan Antiquary, Bereſus, ſo far as he has any Thing 
of Truth and Probability in his Accounts of the moſt ancient Times, 
may be ſuppoſed alſo to be indebted to the Jeuiſb Original for his Intelli- 
We have but little of him, except ſome broken Fragments; which 
I have conſidered already as to his Cofmogony. He, as well as his Contempo- 
rary Manetho in Egypt, were both initiated into this Kind of Knowledge by 
Hebrew Aſſiſtance; tho' one ſeems to have had all his Helps from the Sep- 
tuagint Verſion, the other from the Diſciples of Daniel. However, as the 

cus in needed a Tranſlation of the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek ; 
„by Parity of Reaſon, thoſe in Babylon might need a Verſion into Chaldee, 
and a Chaldee Verſion might fall into Beroſuss Way, as a Greek one into Ma- 
netho's. And, out of ſuch Informations, they, each of them, fabled what 
they pleaſed, which they would take to be for the Honour of their Coun- 
try's Antiquities. Beſides ; as there might be ſuppoſed in the elder Times, 
many learned Men among the Pagens, who were nqu/fitive, and many of 
the Fews communicative ; ſo the Chaldeans, as I 2 ſaid, might get a great 
Knowledge of their Chronology, and moſt primitive Hiſtory this Way. And 
= might eaſily make Uſe of it, under ſuch Di and Mixtures of 
Pagan Sentiments, as would hide che original Informations. —Our Author, 
accordingly, in drawing up his Ceran Hiſtory, with the Account 
of the Generation of alt Things; and then ſabjoins the Hiſtory of Ten ſuc- 
er rer from Abrus to Xixuthres, "which is, moſt 
5 1 a Copy of Mee Hiſtory from Adam to Neah, in the ſame 
"of Succefſions: He alſo takes Notice of the extreme Longevity of 

thoſe Princes, reigning each of them many. Sares, and a Sares was by Syn - 
callus . reckoned to contain 3600 Years. Aloras | is faid to have * ten 
ares, 
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Sares, which is 3600 x 10= 36000 Years. We ſee how they trod in the 
Footſteps of Moſes, fo that they durſt not alter the very Method of their 
Hiſtory ; however they ſo enorm magnified each Article of Imitation. — 
He next obferves the Flood, which he relates with many parallel Circum- 
ſtatices, as Moſes had reported it. X7xuthrus was warned of its Approach 
by Saturn. He enjoined him to write down Memoirs wing the Begin- 
ning, Hiſtory and End of all Things; and to conceal the Writing under 
Ground, in Heliopolis near Sippora ; then he was to baild a Ship, with 
their wonted Amplifications, two Furlongs in Breadth, and five in h, 
to lay up neceffary Provifions, and go into it with his Family, Relations and 
Friends, and all Kinds of Land- Animals, and ſhut himſelf up. Some Time 
after, when the Waters were abated, he ſent out ſeveral Fowls, which find- 
ing no Food, nor Reſting- Place, returned to him again. A few Days after he 
ſent out others, who returned with Bits of Mud in their Claws. The third 
Time he let them go, they returned no more. From this he concluded that 
the Earth was ſufficiently drained ; and made a Window in the Veſſel, and 
finding it had reſted on a Mountain, he came forth with his Wife, his Daugb- 
ter, and the Pilot. And having paid Adoration to the Earth, raiſed an Al- 
tar and facrificed to the Gods, he and they that were with him diſappeared. 
They who ſtayed in the Ship, finding they did not return, went out in Search 
of them, but in vain ; only they heard this Voice: Xixuthrus for his Piety is 
tranſlated to Heaven, and ranked amongſt the Gods, with thoſe that were 
with him. The Voice further exhorted them to be religious, and repair to 
Babylon to dig up the Memoirs there depoſited. ——Theſe are the principal 
Pagan Monuments of Antiquity, which I have thus ſtated and compared 
with Moſes. From all which it will appear, that we have no regular Hiſtory 
of the moſt ancient Times, but what muſt be eſteemed abſolute Fiction; or 
may be accounted for, as derived from Moſes. And that, confidering the 
Age when Letters were revealed to him, and the Time of their being re- 
ceived by other Nations from the Hebrews, who were in firſt Poſſeſſion of 
this Art of Alphabetical Writing, all may be admitted without any Strain of 
Argument, or making any unnatural or improbable Suppoſitions, or any 
precarious Hypotheſes. | 


C HAP. XIV. 
Of the real Antiquity of Gentile Hiflory among the Greeks. 


HAVE, in the former Part of this Wotk, endeayoured to make out 
- the Probability that there could be no Records before the Days of Moſes, 
in any Country in the World. And I think I have proved that there were 
none n Aſſyria, Egypt, Phænicia, or Galdæa, which any of their ancient 
Vor. II. U Authors 
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Authors conſulted before the Times of David and Solomon. I now 
to ſhew that there were 10 Antiquities of Greece, any more than other Pagan 
Nations, before thoſe Times. If the former Allegations are not diſallowed, 
this concerning the Antiquities of Greece will be eaſily admitted. Since not 
only their own Herodatus, but many other Writers among Fews and Chri- 
fans, as Joſephus and the moſt learned of the Chriſtian Fathers avow the 
of the Greeks, and that they derived all their Arts and Sciences from 

the Barbarians. „But, as I think, however contrary to the common 1 
that the Greets were among the firſt Heathen Nations in the Knowledge 
Writing ; ſince, by the Confeffion of all Antiquity, as Herodotus, and . 
pbus himſelf, Cadmus brought them into Greece. So their regular Hie. 
which was properly Greek Antiquity, beginneth as ſoon as that of any Pagan 
Nation. Beſides; 45 is not obſcured, or embarraſſed, with high fabulous An- 
tiquities, like the Myriant and Egyptians. They were not a People lo be- 
© he Anke of his. — they readily owned 3 
known Time, and a Mythic one, as well as the Hiftoric one. 
We have, in the preceding Part, ſynchronized all the Events, in which 
any other Nation is concerned, with the Hebrews, from the Books of the 
Old Teſtament ; and have ſhewn that the World might have had fach a 
Degree of Knowledge as we have deſcribed : That it could be clear to the 
Time of the General Diſperſion : That it would gradually become more ob- 
ſcure, as Tradition removed: to a Diſtance from the Spring Head, 7. e. 
Noab's Inſtructions : That at laſt, it would be funk almoſt to an evaneſcent 
State, about the Time when Writing was diſcovered : That, when ancient 
Knowledge was reduced to that State, the Benevolence of the Dei 
was magnified, in imparting Letters to the World, by the Hand of Mofes;; 
which, in due Seaſon, came to the more general Knowledge of Mankind, 
about the Age of Solomon. But I do not pretend to derive this Account from 
any ancient Pagan Writer ; as if any one had deſcribed thoſe Changes in their 
Knowledge from Age to Age: But I znfer them, from what would ſeem to 
be unavoidable in the Nature of Things, if they had ſuch Informations from 
Adam and Noah, and had no better Method of recording them than verbal 
Tradition, till the Days of Moſes. But, in this Second Part, I ſhall at- 
tempt to carry on my Calculations of Time upwards, from any given Time, 
ſuppoſe from the Birth of Chrift, in any Synchroniſms required in preceding 
Time. And I hope to ſhew that all the Pagan Hiſtory will ſo nearly accom- 
modace and correſpond with the Times n that there will 
appear no Probability of any ancient Story of Paganiſm, going much higher 
than that Age; ad latter Part will greatly — many of the 
Argumentations in the former Part. 

I freely own the Great Sir aac Newton, in his immortal Work of Chrono- 
logy, has laid the Foundation of my Scheme. I have, 9 


* Tatian, contra Grac. ad Initium. + Herodet, Lib. V. c. 58. 
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muſt do, only conſidered the Minutia, which be with gigantic Steps ſtrode 
over diſregarded ; as he did many concealed Demonſtrations in his Principia. 

But yet I think, in the Times before Sir Jaac dates his Work, I have been fo 
happy as to hit on ſeveral Things, which may clear the Way, and be an 
eaſier Introduction to his Scheme; which will make the whole Series of the 
Line of Time natural and regular from the Beginning; as he had made it 
from about Eli's Time. 


SECT. I. 
On the celebrated Synchroniſm of Leonidas and Xerxes. 


HERE is one grand Period, from which I ſhall attempt to ſettle the 

Connection betwixt Sacred and Profane Hiſtory ; and from which we 
may eaſily calculate the Continuation of the Line of Time, from the latter 
Ages, which are unqueſtionably Hifteric, upwards thro the remoter Ages of 
Paganiſm, which were more perplexed and obſcure ; by clear and aint 
Synchroniſms with the Hebrew Records, which reach up to the Creation. 
Theſe Records the Line of Time regularly down from Adam to Noab, 
in whoſe Days the General Deluge happened, Ger. v. from the Deluge to 
Abraham's going into Canaan, Gen. xi. compared with Gen. xii. 4. from 
thence to the Exodus or Egreffion out of Egypt, Gen. xv. 13. compared with 
Exod. xi. 40. from the Exodus to the Building of the Temple, 1 Kings vi. 1. 
and from thence to the Deſtruction of the Temple and the Grand Captivity ; 
and from thence to the End of the Captivity and the Reign of Cyrus over 
Babylon, as appears diſtinctly in the Hiſtory of the Fewr/b Monarchy from its 
Riſe to its Fall, in the Books of K:ngs and Chronicles. 

The Point I fix upon, in the Heathen Hiſtory, for the determining of its 
Connection with Sacred Hiſtory, is the Ever-memorable War of Leonipas, 
the Spartan Hero, with Xerxes the Perfian Monarch, at Thermepyle ; where 
he gloriouſly fell, a Sacrifice to his Country's Safety. Xerxes, the Invader of 
Greece, was the third in Succeſſion from that Cyrus, who delivered the Feus 
from the 70 Years Captivity. This Action at le was a very me- 
morable Period in Greek Hiſtory ;' and no doubt was related by them in all 
its Cireumſtances; among which, his Deſcent would not be thought incon- 
fiderable ; fince the Oracle' marked out particularly a Deſcendant of Hercules 
for this glorious, fatal Action. This Hero, the great Leonidas, has been 
celebrated by the Greek Hiſtorians, as the greateſt a other great Men, 
for-many Ages. But at laſt, he has had the Happineſs of his Poer, as Pelian 
Acbelles hid before him; to reſtore his Name to more familiar Memory, and 
t Hereby he is not-only rendered fin 


2 more 


— Lib. vn. cap. 220, 
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more familiarly the. Admiration and Pattern of great Patriot Generals and 
Stateſmen, in more public Life ; but alſo the tender Matron's and Virgin's 
Applauſe. No doubt many of the ſofter Sex in Britain, fince Mr. Pope 
tranſlated Homer, and Mr. Glover wrote his Leonidas, have been often ſmote 
with all the decent Tenderneſs of generous and virtuous Paſſions, in peruſing 
two of the moſt moving Scenes that ever adorned Poetry; Hector taking 
Leave of Andromache in Homer, and our ſelf-devoted Hero's Farewel to his 
Queen and Children in Leonidas. This is a Poem properly Heroic, as it ce- 
lebrates the nobleſt of all Paſſions ; a diſintereſted, public Spirit and Love of 
Country ; a Subject far nobler than the Anger of the formidable Achilles, the 
Regal Pride of Agamemnon, the faithleſs Beauty of Helena, or the ſtrolling 
Ambition or Avarice of Areas. This Poem is worthy to have its Birth- place 
in Great Britain, the Land of Liberty, and where kindred Virtues /hould be 
ſuppoſed to reign and prevail. 

From this memorable Period (as I have ſaid) I propoſe to ſettle this Con- 
nection between Sacred and Profane Chronology. And, tho' I am ſenſible it 
is a much later one, than our Chronologers have commonly fixed for their Syn- 
chroniſms, yet I apprehend it much the moſt clear, unexceptionable and com- 
plete. And, if we muſt, in aſcending upwards in the Line of Time, be forced to 
ſtop ſhort of what Men of great Learning have commonly thou ght they 
could go, in Pagan Antiquity ; I can only ſay, that it is to Pagan Teftims- 
nies I appeal, and to the common Courſe of Nature, for the Explication of 
thoſe Teſtimonies. If they had no more Names in Succeſſion to give us, 
we may, with the Great Newton, conclude that thoſe Succeſſions, in a na- 
tural Courſe, would but laſt about ſuch a Time; whoever it was, who foiſt- 
ed in unnatural Numbers ; ; either from Jenorance, or the old Diſeaſe of af- 
fecting high Antiquity, out of National Vanity. 


SECT. III. 
On the Genealogy from Lelex zo Hercules. 


W may eaſily calculate the Diſtance from Xerxes to Cyrus, who ended the 
70 Years Captivity of the Jews, both from Proleqy's Canon, and other 
Teſtimonies of the beſt Greek Writers. And we can as.cafily, calculate the 
Diſtance from Xerxes to Nebuchadnezzar, who was about contemporary 
with Jecboniab the Grandſon of . Fofab, backward to David, from the 
Fewiſh ſacred Books. And, as Leonidas was rary with Xerxes, 
we, can as cafily compute, by Generations in the Spartan Line, parallel, to 
Generations in the Fews/þ, Line, not only how diſtant Leonidas was from 


Lelex, but what Age jn the Ai Seccellign was parallel, or coutemparary . 
with the Age of Lekx in the Greek Succeffion. In the fame Manner, we 


x may 
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determine the of the Kingdom of Hypt, by confidering the Syn- 
JR. 1 in that 2 according to. the Liſt of their moſt ped or 
Writer, Herodotus, rectified by the maſterly of Sir. acc Newton, 
without the Fables of Manetho, or the later Tales which Diodorus: Sicnlu re- 
ceived from the Egyptian Prieſts of his Age. I ſhall alſo, however laborious 
it may be, ſynchronize the other Succeflions of the principal Families of 
Greece, with that of Sparta, that our Computation may appear the more 
unexceptionable. But I muſt here note, that for — the Tables, I 
make uſe of a few Marks, ſuch as theſe: 


Married to, +, as Lacedeemon- + Sparta. | 
Contemporary, = as Acrifius = Prætus = Amyclas. 
This Note — Brothers and Siſters of the ſame Family; or thoſe 
who were contemporary, tho of different Families, 


The Gencalogies of the Spartans and Argives- from Lelex. 


ISRAEL. 
1 


[ 1 
Samuel - - Eurotas. - - n 
| h 


jo e—. 2 ＋ nn. 


Sau! 
David - - - 
Solomon p . 
Rehoboam = 7 2 4 Ebalu= Prrieres 
Abitjab = = = Sthenelur==dheWuv== Glanox=Gorgopbene + Tyndareus.. - 
Aſa = - = - = = = Amplytrion = - - -_ - Caſtor Pollux. 


Joſhaphat -..*."a + Mis. | 1 


All theſe Deſcents on both Sides are ſet down di to Cynortas, by the 
eldeſt Chronologer of Greece. [ s Athen. Lib. II. cap. 10. Sect. 3 
But in Pauſanias, Argatus is inſerted after Amyclas. | Pauſan. Laconeo. cap. 1. 79 
Tho he ems to be taken · ſoc the eldaſt Son- of Amyelas;..and Brother of his 
Succeſſor So that it doth ngt len . 
tion, tho it augments the Number of thei Kings K 
On this I muſt make theſe Obſervations. 
1. That Euratas was the Son of Lelex, and Father of Sparta. Not Mikes, 
Pauſamas ſays, [Laconic. cap. 1.) who is more generally followed ; for no 
Sarg Reaſon but hig. hits 
a. | 
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2. „„ eee 
Parents, Lacedemon and 


3. Aria and Prætus were Twin-Brothers. And their ſeveral Lines 
very-well agree with that of Amyclas, in parallel Generations, down to Troy ; 


— by the Tables We 


2. Line. | 2 Line. ele, Line, 11 
|; = Praetus — — e 
— Megapenthe i : * 0 
3 Mo: — W | 
— Bee. — — bah. 
Anpbytrien els. Job ls ee 
Hercules — Bade + Capaneus. Caſtor = Pollux. 
 Thepolemus  — 27 Sthenel — — Hellena. = 


All theſe lat plainly appear to have been in the Age of Trey; and, accord- 
ing to Homer, they were all there. 

4. But the great Difficulty in this Capital Part of the Greek Genealogy, in 

* Deſcent of the Herculean Family, occurs in theſe two irreconcileable Lines 

of Succeſſion, that of Eurydice and her Huſband Acrifius, down to Hercules. 

This will appear very obviouſly, mba caſting our Eye on the — 

Genealogies: Namely, | | | 


The. Line of Eur vic compared with the Line of AcRIsIUs. 
— brat buis. 


Sp 
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The Line of Euxrpicz ee with the Line of Aae 


Hpermnefre + Lynceus. 
Sher went to Pbocis. Pauſan. 

Kirydice + Arx 2 = Pretus... 
Danae. 


| Anplyrion 
Hercules. 


Now theſe Accounts cannot both of them be true. For how ſhould Eu- 
dice be contemporary with her Huſband's Twin-Brother, Prætus; and 
with her own Brother Amyclas ; as appears by the parallel Generations of each 
of them down.to the Trojan War ? and her Huſband Acrifius be Six Genera- 
tions, or Ten Generations you than the ? Either Acriſius, or his Queen 
Burydice, muſt be miſplaced many Generations; ſhe too bzgh, or he too 
low. And, that he was too low wilt be demonſtrably evident from 


ſeveral Synchronifms i in this Story, even in Apollodorus himſelf. 4 For he tells 
us, that AEbalus, or Perieres, the Sons of Cynortas, of the Spartan Line, 
married the Daughter of Perſeus the e, i. e. he had a Daugh- 


ter married about ten Generations before himſelf was born, according to the 
enlarged ; which has been, almoſt conſtantly, the received Scheme, in Acri- 


ass Line. 
Again ; bed vniverfally allowed to be an 


LACY 


* Apolloder. Athen. Bibliathec, Lib, III. cap, 26, Sect. 3. 
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, and a Contem- 
porary with Gaffor and Pollux; the Sons of Tyndareus, who were alſo in that 
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ition. And theſe two Brothers were expected by Helena to have been 
at Troy, among the other Greet Princes in the laſt Year df that War. Now 
all theſe Synchroniſms of Abalas + Gorgophone ; Hercules = Caſtor = Argo- 
nauts muſt be abſolutely impoſſible, upon this Calculation of Acri/ius's De- 
ſcent, whether from the firſt, or the ſecond Jo. But all is clear and intelli- 
gible, ſuppoſing him to be contemporary with his own Ffe, the Dauyhter 
of Lacedemon + Sparta, and his own Brother Prætus, and her Brother 
Amyclas, for then all the Synchroniſms betwixt the ſeveral Families eafily 
coincide. 

5. It may be further obſerved, that Abas the Son of Lynceus and Hyperm- 
neſira, the Daughter of Danaus, ſettled in Phocis, and was a Leader of a 
Colony of Argives thither, where he built Abas; as the Phocians poſitively 
aſſert.“ I apprehend therefore, that, as Aas was the Father of Acriſius 
and Prætus, and as this Abas the Son of Danaus was gone from Argos, he 
could not be Father of this Acriſius: And again, as Acriſius and Perſeus 
were Kings within the Territories of Argos, the ancient Chronologers made 
this Miſtake, partly out of Ignorance, and .partly from that abſurd, but al- 
moſt univerſal Taſte, of amplifying their National Antiquities: And it was 
ſtill the more likely in Danaus's Houſe, who was himſelf an Egyptian, a Na- 
tion moſt notorious for this Affectation. 

6. Danaus came from Rhodes to Argos. And as the Rhodians were origi- 
nally a Colony of Argives, who came with Phorbas and Telchines from the 
Peloponneſus, ſo they would be like to know that Inachus's Male-Line was 
extin& in Pyranthus ; and that Perſeus, the moſt popular Hero of that Age, 
who had divided or uſurped the Kingdom, was lately dead. This might in- 
duce them to encourage Danaus to make Pretenſions, as he was a Deſcen- 
dant of Hacbus, by his Daughter . And further, they might not like his 
Company at Rhodes. Now, if he deſcended from the firſt , his {rgive 
Deſcent would be welt known, being but a recent Thing; and fo might en- 
courage him to afpire after that Succeſſion. But, if he was deſcended from 
the ſecond Jo, he would be twelve Generations from Inachus, and therefore 
would have little Pretenſions from ſo remote a Conſanguinity. 

7. Again; Perſeus's Son Gelanor was expelled by Danazs, that is, his 
Deſcendant in the fixth Generation was expelled by Danaus himſelf, which 
is another unanſwerable Abſurdity, contrary to the common Courſe of 
Nature. 

8. Arclunder and Arcbetiles the Sons of Achau, two young Princes of the 
| Athenian Royal Family, came to Argos, and married two of the Daughters 
of Danaus, Automates and. Scaas. And they appear to have grown confider- 

able at Argos, becauſe the People of that Territory were called after them, 

Achai or Achivi, as they were called after Danaus, Dana ; ny ans 
after Danaus's. „ they. might reign; and not his own Sen Mas. He 


* Pauſan. Phocic. cap. 35. p. 887. Edit. Khua, 
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was gone away before they came to Phocis ; or perhaps he might retire with 
his Colony, after they married, and become popular at Argos. And, as they 
had been bred to Arms in the Sicyonian War; it ſeems no Way improba- 
ble, that active young Princes of Military Diſpoſitions ſhould ſoon grow 
popular and powerful ; being ſtrengthened with the Alliance of the Royal 
Family; and ſucceed in an elective Kingdom. 

I have been more punctually careful to determine the true Deſcent in the 
Line of Hercules, becauſe there is fo vaſt a Difference in the Age of Acriſius 
and Eurydice, the Joint-Parents of Danae. And, as I have fixed on the 
Houſe of Lelex, thro Hercules to Leonidas = Xerxes, as the cleareſt Con- 
nection of Sacred with Profane Hiſtory, it was neceſſary to be as clear as 
poſſible in determining the Age of theſe controverted Perſons, Acrifius and 
Eurydice, who are yet, in all Liſts, reckoned to be the Joint-Anceſtors of the 
celebrated Herculean Race. And I hope I have made it out, to abundant Sa- 
tisfaction, that Eurydice's Line is the genuine Antiquity ; and that Acrifius 
maſt deſcend from another Abas, not the Grandſon of Danaus, as Sir Iſaac 
Newton obſerves, but a much older Prince. 


+ % as 8 © 
The Argive Line from Inachus. 


Ie US is generally thought to be among the eldeſt Planters of Greece, 

of which they have any Mention in Pagan Hiſtory. And I ſhall next en- 
deayour to extricate this Line from the Embarrafiment thrown upon it, partly 
by coined Numbers of Years, as to the Reigns of their Kings ; y by 
miſtaking the Succeſſots Relations to their Predeceſſors, whether were 


_ Sons or Brothers, or other Relations ; and partly by amplifying all their 
TEES IF 
lay down three Liſts of the Argive Princes. 
1. That of Caſtor, whom Euſebius follows. 2, 3 And, 
3. Pauſanias. 
I. Caftor's Liſt of the Kings of Argos. 


7 Inachus = - - - 50 Phorbas — - - 35 
Phoroneus - - - 60 - 46 
Apts = - = = 35 > 0 
Argus - = 70 „ 
| „„ — 30 
Vor. II. _ 1. Here 
e eee pac 
17 aſtor, Io bei 
1 bl of bt. wy Apis ſot him if to the Paſtoral Fife, and the for he 


ired after hin bs ann — 4 11 t. She is ſaid to tra 
much, as they bd not then Liter in fh. e ww . 0 0 
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1. Here are many Doubts as to their Tears of Reigning. That Irachus ſhould 
reign 50, and his Son 60= 110 Years, Argus 70, and his Son 54 = 124 
Years; and that Danaus ſhould reign 50 Years at Argos, when he was fo 
old as to have 5o Daughters when he came to Rhodes. Theſe 


Circumſtances are Grounds of Suſpicion that theſe Numbers are 
greatly augmented above the Truth. | 
of Kings, (if they ſucceeded 


2. As we reckon by Generations, the Reigns 
by the Order of Primogeniture) could not be much longer in the Longeval 
than in later Ages; for, if Inachus had his eldeſt Son at 40 Years old, and 
himſelf lived to 100, then Phoroneus muſt be 60 Years old before he came 
to the Throne, and fo muſt be 120 Years of Age at his Death, when he had 
reigned 60 Years. Ordinarily, If the Fathers had heir Firſt-born at 30 Years 
of their Age, and lived to 100, their Sons muſt be 70 before they n to 
reign, and ſo would, in the ordinary Courſe of Nature, have a Reign of but 
30 Years. And this cannot be, in the common- Courſe, much different, in 
the Length of Reigns, from later Ages; where they have their Firſt-born 
about 2 _ For then the Son, in the common Courſe of Na- 
ture, muſt be 45 w begins to reign, and may expect to reign about 
ae W el e eee 
The &cond Author is Apolladorus, whoſe Liſt follows.“ 
£ — — | 


** | 
An Nee . 
The third Author, Pauſanias, gives the Liſt of their Agenor. 
+ Kings thus: 1. Inachus. 2. Phoroneus-Niobe. 4 * 


0 
1. Kl 


. Phorbas = 4. Phyraſus. 
5 | <% Apts. 


_— Gels er Heles—Helener, oc Geaner, may 1 think in different 
11, Danaus., | Spelling be the ſame Name. 1c, 2000 


® polled. Lib. II. cap. 2. + Pauſan. Corinthiac. cap. 15, 16. | 
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Here is obviouſly a great Confuſion among the Ancients, as to the Number, 
Order, and Deſcents of the Argive Succeſſion from HÞrachus. But, as but one 
of them can be right ; and, as they are of near equal Authority, (except from 
their Seniotity, ſome Difference may arife) the Account muſt be adjuſted by 
probable Conjectures; by gathering other Pieces of Hiſtory from other Au- 
thors, and comparing all together ; to bring them (as near as we can) to a 
Conſiſtency with the Succeſſions and Genealogies of their neighbouring and 
contemporary States. | 

1. They all well enough to the Times of Pyrantbus, Criaſus and 
A. the Sons of Argus; and then a Difference and Confuſion be- 

nneth. | 
* 2. Pyranthus had a Daughter, named Callithes, who was the firſt Prieſteſs 
of Juno Argiva, and had no Poſterity recorded; nor doth Pyranthus, Ciaſus, 
or Phyraſus appear to have had any Male Poſterity. | 

3. Phorbas, the other Son of Argus, according to Pauſanias, went with 
the Telchines to Rhodes, and as Sir ſſaac Newton thinketh, ſettled there. And, 
probably, his Family ſettled there in Succeſſion after hirfl. They were not, 
therefore, on the Spot, at the Death of Pyranthus, to put in their Claim to 
the Crown of Argus. Again; Pauſanias mentions a Diviſion of the King. 
dom, or Territories, of Argos, by Acrifius and Prætus; which muſt be about 
the Time of the Death of Pyranthus, according to the genuine Chronology 
of EuRvYDIcE's Line. | 

4. Pyranthus, Criaſus and Phyraſus were all Sons of Argus; and they are 
all repreſented as dying without Sons. I think them, therefore, to be only 
different Names for the ſame Prince. He ſeems to have reigned long ; and 
when he died, having no Male-Iflue, this might create ſome Confuſion about 
the Succeſſion; the Male-Line of Irachus at Argos failing in him. 

5. Jaſiu, who is faid by to be his Brother, might be dead be- 
fore him; Agenor, the Son of Faſus, might not aſpire to the Crown, for 
he is in no Liſt of the Argive Kings. But Agenor's Son, Crotopus, might lay 
in his Claim, and ſucceed as to ſome Part, and for ſome Time. For Conan 
ſays expreſly, that Crotopus was required by the Oracle to abdicate the King- 
dom, for the Murder of his Daughter, got with Child by Apollo.“ 

6. Per/eus might be about the Age of Agenor, and his Grandfather, Acri- 
Aus, might be in the Courſe of Nature, ſomething younger than Pyranthus. 
For he might have Danae, when he was 24; and the have Perſeus, when 
ſhe was 16, fo that Acriſut might be 60, when Perſeus was come to Man's 
Eſtate, , And then, on Pyranthus's Death, the Experience of ſo potent a Man 
as Acriſus; or the Bravery of the yeung Hero, Perſeus, might diſcourage 
Agenor from making any Puſh for the Succeffion againſt ſuch powerful Com- 
petitors. But Crofopus, a Prince of higher Spirit, in vigorous Age, might 
conteſt it with them; ADE 1 the Blood, might divide the 

| 5 X 2 . State 


* Canon, Narrat. 19. 
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State with him, till Crofopus abdicated by the Command of the Oracle; and 
then be and his Brother Prætus might divide it between them, as Pauſania: 


hints them to have done. And then, when Acriſius was unfortunately killed 


oy Perſeus, and Perſeus could not ſhew his Face at Argos, after that melan- 
olly Accident; he changed Kingdoms with Megapenthes, Son of Prætus; 
and himſelf founded Mycenæ for his own Capital.“ 

Thus the Deſcent is very clear to the failing of the Male-Line of Þachus 
in Pyranthus ; and the Succeſſion of Acrifius and Prætus is not unnaturally 
accounted for ; which makes the Courſe of the Succeflion clear down to 
Danaus from Perſeus. Here is no Room for many Kings, named by Caftor 
and Pauſanias, ſuch as Faſus, Phorbas, Triopas. | 

7. This will be very conſiſtent with Apolledorus's Relation of the introdu- 
cing of Melampus and Bias into a Part of the Argive Kingdom, belonging 
to Pretus's Line. Which was procured by Melampus, as a Reward for 
Curing the Argive Women of a Peſtilential Madneſs. + 

8. The Succeſſion will be intelligible from Perſeus and his Line, to the 
Election of Danau?, and the Expulfion of Helas Son of Perſeus or Gelanor. t 
For Perſeus had Sthenelus his eldeſt Son; Alcæus, who married into Thebes 
and reſided there, and Helas, who (I think) was alſo called Helanor, which 
might be eaſily changed into Gelanor, the Rival of Danaus. But, whether 
this Gelanor, whom Danaus overcame in the Election, thro the Superſtition 


of the ren was this Son of Perſeus or not, yet he muſt have been con- 
temporary with the Sons of Perſeus. And, that Perſeus was older than Da- 
naus, will appear from this, that he fought with Bacchus = Danaus, when 
Bacchus was returning from his great Eaftern Expedition; and, about the 
Time that he took Ariadne from Theſeus. Now Danaus, who was younger 


Brother of Bacctus, did not fly from Egypt, till about, or juſt before the 


Return of his Conquering Brother Bacchus, whom in his Abſence he had en- 
deavoured to ſupplant, and whom he had exaſperated in the higheſt Manner, 
by murdering his Sons, to whom he had married his Daughters. Again; 
Perſeus fought with Bacchus about that Time when Ariadne was taken from 
Theſeus. Now the Length of this Time may be thus computed ; Hercules, 
the Great Grandſon of Perſeus, was an Argonaut; the Sons of Bacchus by 


Ariadne were Argonauts; and the Grandſons of Danaus, Nauplius, &c. were 


Argonauts. So that, by all theſe Calculations, it will appear, that Danaus 
muſt have been not quite fo old as Perſeus; and muſt therefore have come 
to Argos about the Age when Perfeus's Sons flouriſhed. This clears the Argive 

| | ' Succeſſion 


* Pauſan. Corinth. cap. 16. polled. Lib. II. c. 4. Sect. 4. 
+ Apalled. Lib. II. cap. 2. Sect. 2. | | £ 
N Sa SES 25, 8 Cireumſtance; a Wolf | Herd of Cattle 
is iti is Circu ; a Wolf came out upon an Herd © 
witch were feeding in the neighbouring Meadows, and attacked and flew a Bull which was tbe 
Maſter of the Herd; this was on the Day of Election; and the People interpreted this Event to 
ſignify that the Foreigner, whom they thought to be repreſented by the Wolf, ſhould over- 
« come the native Competitor, repreſented by the Bull, which was a domeſtic Animal.” 


* 
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Succeſſion from otherwiſe inextricable Difficulties ; and makes the Greek 
Chronology a confiſtent Thing ; which is otherwiſe full of Anachroniſm and 
Repugnancy. Had Apalladorus proceeded with the Argive Succeſſion of 
Kings, it might have been clearer ; but he goes on with the Line of B to 
Hercules, and leaves a Gap as to the Kings of Argos; unleſs they are con- 
tinued from Pyrantbus, thro' Acriſius and Prætus, immediately. But theſe 
two Princes were of another Houſe, not related to Inachus. And it is pro- 
bable that Apollodorus continued the Line of Inachus to Hercules; becauſe he 
knew that the Male-Line was extinct in Pyranthus. 


rr 
On the Kings of Sicyon. 


AE TALEUS is ſaid by Apollodorus, the moſt ancient Writer, who men- 
tions him, to have been Brother of Phoroneus, and both Sons of In Ach us. 
This Hiſtory ſeems, therefore, moſt naturally to fall next under our Conſi- 

1. Agtaleus, the Son of Inachus, was the firſt King of this little Territory, 
after whom it was named Ægialeum. But he died childleſs,* as Apolladarus 
fays. But Pauſanias ſays he had a Son Europs, who had another Son Telchin,. 
from whom ſprang Apis, the Anceſtors of a Line of incredible Length. + 

2. Europs was choſen his Succeſſor, who, as Pauſamas tells us, was his 
Son. But the ſame Pauſanias ſays, that Phoroneus had a Son named Europs. | 
It ſeems probable that Euxors did not reliſh the preferring of his Baſtard 
Argus, before himſelf; but being forced to yield to the imaginary Jupiters 
Progeny, the fir/i-born Son of that Celeſtial Adulterer, (for Niobe was the 
firſt Mortal whom Jupiter debauched.) Europs, upon his Uncle's Death, as 
being the neareſt Relation, made Pretenfions to that Inheritance. And in 
this he ſucceeded, tho' diſappointed at Argos. 

3. Telchin, whoſe Deſcent is unknown, oppoſed Europs; and ſucceeded 
him,. or rather expelled him. But it cannot be ſuppoſed but that both the 
Competitors and Rivals for Power, muſt each of them have had Partiſans in 
the Infant-State, which would make Room for new Pretenders ; and it is 
probable, as we hear of him no more, that Europs fell in the Struggle. 

4. Apis, Son of Io, and Grandſon of Ix Achus, who, though of the 
Argive Royal Family by his Mother, yet was not Heir to the Egyptian 
Throne; and perhaps not in high Eſteem in Egypt, confidering how his 
Mother was brought to Egypt, might paſs over to Argos, in Phoroneus's 
Reign, and live peaceably there, and grow rich in Cattle. But, upon bo- 
roneus's Death, he might rather incline to Eurens than Argus the Baſtard. 
And, tho' Europs did not ſucceed, yet it might be well enough known — 
Apollad. Lib. II. c. 1. p. 67, + Pauſan. p. 123. Edit, Kubn, f Pauſan. p. 191. 
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Party he moſt adhered to. Hereby the Sons of Argus might entertain ſome 
Diſguſts againſt him, which might make him uneaſy there. This would 
naturally put a Man of the Royal Blood of Argus, and who was ſtill greater 
on the Father's Side, by his Kindred to the Royal Family of Egypt, upon 
ambitious Projects. Europs, his Friend, being either dead, or expelled by 
Telchines, Apis determined to make Head againſt him, and ſucceeded ſo far 
as to oblige the Telchines to fly to Rhoges. | 

5. But, as I obſerved, there might not be a Friendſhip betwixt Apis and 
the Family of Argus; and therefore Phorbas, a fiery young Prince, might 
join the Fortunes of the Telchrnes ; and, as they were defeated, might take 
his Fate with them in their Flight to Rhodes, Thus Phorbas, as I have ſaid, 
would be out of the Way, to put in his Claim at Arges, upon Pyranthus's 
Death. He would ſcarce come back to make Intereſt there, where he was 
become a Stranger by long Abſence ; nor would his Son Triopas, born per- 
haps at Rhodes, be like to contend with Acriſius a potent Neighbour, who 
had long refided in the Country, and might be grown great by his own 
Wealth, and his Alliance with the Houſe of Sparta. 

6. This Ap1s (or Epaphus, or Epopeus, being but different Names for 
the fame Prince) was no other than the Son of J. And this would be a 

natural Pretenſion for him, who was Nephew to Ægialeus, to aim at, 

and to obtain his Uncle's Territories, tho' they had been uſurped by a Stran- 
ger. And this Apis would be of a proper Age for this Pretenſion to Sicyonia. 
For, if Io was among the youngeſt Children of Inachus, then ſhe would be 
about the Age of Niabe; as may appear thus: 


12 


* 1 — Europs = Telchin. 
Apes. TelFin expelled him. 
Apis expelled Telchin. 
By all this it is plain that this Apis in the Sicyonian Liſt, was the Son of 1 
in the Argrive Liſt. And as Her tells us, that was ſeduced aboard 
a Ship to look at their Wares, and was by this Stratagem ſtole away by ſome 
Merchants, and carried into Egypt : 'This might be in Phoroneus's Reign, ra- 
ther than in that of Hiachuss, when Commerce might be further advanced 
in Argos. But yet, it muſt have been while ſhe was young and beantiful, 
and fo be more likely to be taken in as a Miſtreſs, or one of the Wives of the 
Egyptian Monarch. Hence will ariſe ſome Conſiſtency in the old Stories of 
Egypt and Greece, concerning Aprs and his high Deſcent. 
. Apis, or Epapbhus, when he was ſettled in Peace on his Anceſtor's Throne; 
| * 


Hlerad. Clio. cap. 1. 
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in that high Power. He ſtole away and debauched Antiope, a Perſon of 
Diſtinction in Thebes. This publick Injury brought upon him a War with 
Ny#eus, Regent of Thebes, the Father of the young Princeſs. And this was 
the firſt War in the Kingdom, as Pauſanias ſays.“ But the King is called 
Epopeus, who ſtole Antiope, and tho' he afterwards conquered Ny#eus in 
Battle, yet he died not long after of his Wounds. + 

8. After the Death of Epopeus, or Ar s, Lamedon ſucceeded him. But had, 
ſoon after, a War with Archander and Archetiles the Acheans ; and he invited 
Sicyon from Attica, as an Auxiliary in it, and gave him Xeuxippe his Daugh- 
ter to Wife ; which Alliance he promiſed him on the Invitation to the- War. 

9. Tho' there appears much Confuſion in the Sicyoman Affairs, as to the 
Deſcents; yet Pauſanias mentions ſome” diſhonourable Conduct in that 
peus, who was the Son of Albeus the Son of Helius, or the Sun at Corinth, 
which drove his Son Marathon into the Maritime Coaſt of Attica with a Co- 
lony. But, upon hearing of his Father Epopeus's Death, he returned to the 
Peloponneſus ; and having divided his Territories betwixt his Sons, he went 
back to Attica. Now Marathon, Son of Epopeus of Corinth was, I think, 
the fame Perſon with Maratho the Son of Epepeus at Sicyon, who is there ſaid 


to have a Son Sicyon. This Injury of Epopeus at Corinth, was the fame Action 
with the Rape of Antiope at Sicyon, which diſguſted his Son Marathon ; the 
Son muſt have been therefore it Man's Eſtate, and Epopeus be pretty old, 


when Marathon went off in Diſguſt, at this new Favourite Miſtreſs being, 
introduced to Court. 


$8 CT V. 
On the Ancient Line of Attica. 


N order to clear this Synchroniſm, and ſhew that Sicyon could be of a 

right Age for this Succeſſion to Apis the Son of To, the Daughter of In A- 
enus, which will come near to the Original of all the Great Families of 
Greece ; it will be to confider the true Antiquity of the Attick 
Kingdom. A learned Author || obſerves, ©* That the Antiquities of the 
« Athenian State have been more ſtudiouſly and better preſerved; and 
10 tly leſs liable to Objection than thoſe of any other in Greece. 
The 8 of the Athenian Name, the great Encouragement this City: 
% always gave to learned Men, and its Fondneſs for Glory and. Renown,. 
% made its Hiſtory more ſtudied and known, and its Antiquities more. 
carefully ſearched into, and more punctually recorded.” Now the De- 
ſcents or Succefſions in this Kingdom. are ſet down thus: 


| Atzus 
W c. 6.. + R. 7 Pauſan. OD | Defence of Greek 
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Actæus, a Native. 

Cecrops 4+. his Daughter, who died without Sons. 
Cranaus, a potent Attican. 

Ampbyction 4. Cranae Daughter of Cranaus. 
Erichthonius. 

'Pandion. 

Ereftbeus. 


Creuſe = C ecrops = Pandion - Metion, &c. 


Cecreps came among the firſt Planters of Greece, of which they have any 
Knowledge in their own Hiſtory. He came into Attica, where Adtæus was 
a principal Man among the Natives, and married his Daughter. But dying 
without Male-Iflue, he was ſucceeded by Cranaus, a potent and wealthy 
Aftican.** He was expelled by Ampbyction, Son of Deucalion, Brother of 
Hellenus, who had married his Daughter Canae. And Ampbyction was him- 
ſelf expelled by Erichthonius, who had no mortal Father; and whoſe Deſcent 
from Vulcan is very ſtrangely told by Apolladorus. + 
1. Upon this Succeſſion, we may obſerve that Cranaus and Ampbytion's 
Reigns were both terminated by Expulfens And, tho' we have not clear 
Accounts how long they ſeverally reigned, yet it was not probably very long. 
The firſt was a Family Rebellion, of the Son againſt his Father-in-Law. } 
And it is very likely, fince Cranaus was a Native, that the Inhabitants would 
reſent the Behaviour of Ampbyction a Stranger, againſt- his Father-in-Law, 
their own Countryman. Conſpiracies would ſoon be forming againſt him. 
And ſome fay that Erectbeus, an Egyptian, coming to Greece in a Time of 
Scarcity, ingratiated himſelf by bringing a conſiderable Importation of Corn. || 
He might alſo be of the Line of the ancient Cecrops, which might more re- 
commend him to the Colony ſettled in Attica. For his eldeſt Son, was Ceeraps; 
2. The Succeſſor to Anplyction is called by Plato, Ex ECHT EUS, and 
not Erichtlenius; & and I ſhall now attempt to prove that there could be 0 
ſuch ſucceſſive Reigns as Erichthonzus and Pandian, betwixt Ampbyctian and 
Erechtheus, if the other Parts of the Hiſtory be admitted. Erectbeus bad theſe 


1. 2. - 4- 
Children; Crew/a—Cecropg—Pandion—Metion, and others. Creuſe was, 1 
think, the eldeſt ; becauſe the had a Son Pn, who was old enough to be Ge- 
neral of the Forces in the Ekaufinion War, before Erectbeus his Grandfather's 
Death. ——Again ; ſhe married Xuthus, who was certainly near the eldeſt 
Apes in Greece. Thus is her Deſcent: NEE"? 


* Mpollodory. Lib. III. c. 13. Sect. 5. p. 225. Edit. Gale, + Apolled. ibid. f Pauſan, Attic. 
cap. 2. || Prid. Note Hiſtoric. ad Marm. 182. Epach. 12. \ Newton. Chron. p. 140. Plato. 
Alciiad. Lib. I.“ Lib. III. c. 14. þ | N 
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Fuachus — ale. —— we Ageof the buen 
Phoroneus — Ceeryp. | 
Nike — Deucalion = 2 
Argus Helen = ape. 1 
* — — . a 
2 + Xuthus, 


In this ſhort Courſe of Succeſfions, there are two memorable Marriages, 
which ſynchronize the Houſes of Attica and Deucalion ; namely, 
tion + Cranae, and Xuthus + Creuſa. Ampbyction was Uncle to Xuthus, and 

might be about the ſame Age with Erefheus, who expelled him; and he 
gave Creuſa in Marriage to Xuthus, who was Nephew of Anpbycrion. 

3. If both theſe Marriages are true Hiſtory, and they are in all the Hiſto- 
rians,* then there could not ' poffibly'be theſe two Succeſſions, Erichtbonius 
and Pandion ,+ betwirt {mphyZion and Ereftheus. For the firſt reigned 50, 
and the ſecond reigned 40 Fears; 90 Years therefore paſſed betwixt the Ex- 
pulſion of the Uncle and the Marriage of the Nephew. And Creuſe muft 
certainly have been too young for that Alliance. He would have been about 
9o Years old when he came to the Attican Court; and he came as a Refugee, 
rather than a Great Prince. 1 If ſhe was then about 20, it was'a very un- 
natural Thing to ſuppoſe ſhe would accept of ſuch Propoſals from a fugitive 
Man of 9o. And yet, again, he lived till after Ere&heuss Death; for his 
Sons, when they came to litigate the Succeſſion, made. Xuthus the Judge 
among them ; and afterwards expelled him the Country of Attica, for ad- 
judging the Kingdom to Cecrops the eldeſt. || And further; his own Son, 
Ton, by Creuſa, was old enough to be General of the Athenian Forces before 
Erettheus's Death. 80 that Xuthus muſt have been about 140 Years old, 


when the ana. of Crockibens dim ſufficient to decide this great Con- 
troverſy as ſor the Crown. 
The Abſu a when tor araraont 90, 


and ſhe about 15 ot 20; and the cqually unnatural Age of Xathus, when 
they thought him ſufficient, to be appealed to, in that great Controverſy _. 
about the Succeſſion, are no leſs than Nemonſtration, that there could not, 
in the Courſe of Nature, be two ſuch long betwixt Amphytion and 
Erechtheus, It is very plain, that he could not be ali when he came to the 
Crown; becauſe n, his Grandſon by that Marriage, which was celebrated 
aſter his Aoohon, was old — 

Vor. II. Erect beus 


Aol. Lib. III. c. 14. - Pauſe, Lid. vn. c. 1. + Newt, Chron, p. 140, 1 Pane, Lib. 
VII. -c. x. | Panſan. ibid. 


t. 
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Exectbeus fell. And again, he himſelf was not too old to go to War, any 
more than his Grandſon too young for Command. 

We have here a noted Part of the Atbenian Story; and which is alſo in 
clear Synchroniſm with the great Houſe of Deucalion; and in which all their 
Authors agree, except Plato in Alcibiade, who calls the Succeſſor of An- 

pbyction, ERECHTHEUS: Yet we muſt venture to deny all their united 
Teſtimonies, relating to this Part of their Hiſtory ; tho we are fupported 
by no Authority, but common Senſe ; and we muſt reQify their Chronology 
and Hiſtory by THAT, from ſeveral Particulars which they likewiſe ail agree 
in, They all agree, that Ampbyction was King of Athens, after Cranaus ; that 
two Reigns interyened betwixt him and Erechtbeus; and all, who mention 
the Length of thoſe two Reigns, ſay, that it was 50 + 40 Years = go; that 
Xuthus was Hellen's Son, the 42 of Anpbyctian; and that he married 
Creuſa the Daughter of Ereftheus, the fourth in Succeflion incluſively. Now 
theſe Particulars cannot all be true; but yet all, that is neceſſary to ſuppoſe, 
is, that one Name is miſcalled, namely, Erichehanens for Erettbeus and two 
Reigns fabled by Atheway, Vanity, to. a t. their Antiquity. And then 


the whole Succeſſion will pretty well ſyn ronize with the other Great Fami- 


lies of Greece, down to the Trojan War. Thus :; 


Argos. Sparta. a 
Nac bus. Lelex. Aus. 
N U qi toes 2 Cecrops. 


_ j parts. . Cranaus. Mee” I Deucalion. 

N — 1 ==, Eee F AmpbySion = = Hellen. 
Pyrantbus. Lybia. - Ereftheus. - - - Xuthus, 

Perſeus, — Belus— = fi0n, - —- - - Acbeus.: 
Alcaus. — Danaus. Lv i Ee: —_— N 
Ampbytrion. f t jo ds p: £200 | { 

Hercules. . _ | 
I ſhall now proceed ede Suitablenefs of Sicyon's Age for this Syn- 


chroniſm of Actions ; his being invited by Lamedon of Sicyonia the Succeſſor 


of Apis, or Epopeus Son of . 

1. We may ſuppoſe that Erechebeus ſoon expelled A, ion, and might 
not be many Years younger. He had feveral Children, of which I take Crenſa 
to be eldeft ; becauſe — wis old enough to be General in the laſt 


War al his — — x pan $ Poſterity was thus: 
Creuſa = Cecrops — Pandion= Metion and ſeveral others. 
4 : PI" 5 
4 Theſeus. 


i S 
414 


schen 1 


. Newten. p. 138. Pouſen. Lib. II. c. 14. 
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2. Cerrops was the eldeſt Son, becauſe he had the Kingdom, and ut 
adjudged it to the eldeſt. Pandign was older than  Metion, becauſe he and 
bis Line had the Crown of Africa. And in thoſe turbulent Times, perhaps, 
Cecrops did not hold it long. Metion, therefore, might be the fourth or fifth 
Son. And as either other Sons or Daughters might be born before him, I 
ſuppoſe he might be ten or twelve Years younger than Creuſa. She being 
the eldeſt, might be born in the -2 6th of Erectbeus; Cecrops in the 28th ; Pan- 
dion in the zoth; and other Children might come between; ſo that Merion 
might be born in the 36th Year of Erectbeuss Life. 

Creuſa might have Actæus and fon, her Twin-Sons, in the 16th Year of 
her Age, about the 41ſt of Erechtheus. And Jon might be a brave Officer 
in the Flower of his Age, in the Elew/inian War; and being of a military 
Temper, be very fit for Command under the old King then about 70. And 
he ſeems to have been of a martial Genius, more than Erectheus's own Sons, 
which very probably was the Reaſon of that Choice of him to be Athenian 
General in that Expedition. F | | x HE 

Pauſanias gives this Account of theſe young Princes, that Ton in his Youth 
marched with an Army of Atticans to Helice, where he married the Heireſs, 
and got a good Settlement there; ſo that he was of an enterpriſing Temper. 
Acheus went towards Theſſaly to the Relations of his Father Xathus, which 
ſeems to have been after his Grandfather's Death, and the Expulſion of Xuthus 
by the Rival-Brothers of the Royal Family of Erechtheus. | 

This, by the Bye, may intimate that Cecrops did not reign long; nor Pan- 
dion after him at leaſt in Quiet. He was probably, as ſome ſay, driven to 
Megara by the Metionidæ, and ſtayed there, till he was reſtored by the Bra- 
very of his own Son, Ægeus. All theſe Struggles of the Royal Family among 
themſelves, may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to take up. a confiderable Time; for 
there might be near equal Strength in each Party, 

But now, if the Metionidæ were at laſt defeated by Pandion, under the 
Conduct of his Sen Ægeus, an Heir like to defend his own Succeſſion, as well 
as his Father's Throne: This furniſheth us with great Probabilities for clearing 
up theſe obſcure Hints of ſuch high Antiquity as to Szcyon. F. 
3. Sicyon, in all theſe Family Wars, would naturally have acquired a good 
Meaſure of military Experience; and would therefore be very like to be in- 
vited by Lamedon to his Aſſiſtance. Theſe were Qualifications proper for his 
Purpoſe. Sicyon himſelf, a Man of Spirit, Courage and High Birth, would 
not have an eaſy Situation in Attica, after the Defeat of his Family. As his 
military Experience and Bravery would recommend him as a proper Auxiliary 


to Lamedon ; ſo his Uneafineſs at Home would make the Invitation agree- 


able to himſelf, Beſides, Pauſanias tells us, that this Lamedon married an 
Acbenian Lady, which might induce him further to turn his Thoughts that 
Way. We know not his own Lineage, fo that he might perhaps have been 


a potent Attican himſelf, and perſonally acquainted with Sicyen; and it may 
| Y 2 be 
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be a Partiſan of the Faction of the Merionidæ. Which may account for an- 
other Circumſtance in this Relation, that upon the inviting him to this Au- 
xiliary Service in the War, he offered him in Marriage, Xeuxippe, his Daugh- 
ter, and probably his Heir. | 

4. This War with Arcbunder and Archetiles the Sons of Acheus, will ſoit 
with the Genealogies in all the Families concerned. 

Creuſa might, in the Courſe of Nature, be born in Erechtheus's - 26th. 

Jon = Acheus, when ſhe was 16 + 26, would be born in Erechtheus's 42d. 

Archander born in Acheus's 2 5th Year, in Erechtheuss - - - - - 67th. 

Metion being a younger Son, born in Erechthens's - - - - - - - - 36th. 

Sicyon born in Metion's 25th, would be about Erechtheus's - - - - 6ift. 
| Now, by this Calculation, Sicyon would be about fix or ſeven Years older 
| than Arcbander; and fo might be twelve or fifteen Years old at ZErechtheus's 
| Death, when Arcbander might be about ſix or nine. 
5. Cecrops, with ſome Difficulty, might teign for ſome Years, ſuppoſe ten; 
4 and then Pandion, who ſucceeded, was greatly diſturbed, and, as Pauſanias 
| ſays, went to Megara for ſome Time, till at laſt, by his Heroic Son Ægeus, 
he was eſtabliſhed on the Throne of Atbens. If it might be about fifteen 
| Years from the Death of Erectbeus to the final Defeat of the Metionidæ; then 
| Sicyon might be about thirty, and Arcbander about twenty-three. This moſt 
aptly falls in with the Courſe of Nature. Sicyon would be an Officer of 

ood Experience; and Arcbander being an enterprifing young Prince of high 

Birth, Spirit and Courage, might be like, by Ambition, to be ſtimulated to 
daring Attempts. | 

But till, another Difficulty is to be diſcuſſed, namely, how this War of 
Archander will fynchronize with the Age of the Succeſſor of Apis, the Son of 
Iv, the Daughter of Inachus. And the following Generations will illuſtrate it. | 


| Phoroneus. | —— Cecrops, — — Deucalion. 


CGranaus. 3 
Amphyftion > — —— Hellen. 
Erechtbeus — 


| Perſeus. — Belus. Metion = Gam 1. 
| Gelanor, — Danaus. _ Sicyon — — Aches, 

. | 
Daughters. 4&4 — — ＋I Archander. 


| In all Caſes, where there is nothing ſaid in Hiftory 
commodate what is faid, to the Courſe of Nature ; to make thoſe Things 
| which they do ſay, as near as may be, confiſtent with each other. And 
here, as we know not by any Hiſtorians, how ſoon after his Coming to the 
Throne, Lamedon's War with rchander commenced. It might be ſeveral 
| 
| 


Niobe. — . 
Argus. — Apts oo — 
Pyranthus. Lybia. — 


againſt it, we may ac- 


Years 
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Years after, and yet be within the common Length of a Reign, as ſuppoſe 
ten Years. Since it might be ſo, we will that preſume it was ſo. And it 
may be accounted for ſeveral Ways, which are not contradicted by any ancient 
Hiſtorians, nor inconſiſtent in themſelves: : 

It may be / in itſelf, and therefore we ſhall now ſuppoſe that Inachus 
was one of the eldeſt Leaders of the Colonies from Egypt. N 

He was about ten Years older than Lelex. 

Phoroneus was about ten Years older than Eurotas. 

Niobe = Jo about ten Years older than Sparta. 

Apis was about ten Years older than Eurydice Erectbeus. 

Lybia about contemporary, one being a Female Deſcent, with Danae. 

Now, if Apis was about ten Years older than Erectbeus, he might die ten 

Years before him, and then Sicyon would be about twenty-five when Abi, 
died; and by the ſame Reaſoning 4rchander might be about nineteen at that 
Time. 
But, if theſe Conjectures are not admitted; yet ſtill, as we know not by 
any ancient Hiſtorians, what Time Lamedon had been at S:cyonza, before 
Archander gave him any Diſturbance ; we may ſuppoſe it five or ten Years, 
as it will quadrate with other Circumſtances which they do relate. 

Hiſtorians ſay that Arcbander did invade him; and that Sicyon was called 
in to his Aſſiſtance, with Troops from Attica under his Command; and fur- 
ther, that Lamedon offered him his Daughter in Marriage, which he accepted. 
He was therefore younger than Lamedon, and then unmarried. But this 
Prince being of unknown Deſcent and Age, we have no Difficulty but this 
to bring Ay1s's Death fo to ſynchronize with Erechtheus's Family, that not 
only Sicyon, but Arcbander might be old enough to be fit for War, ſome Time 
after that Event. And all that the Hiſtorians ſay, being that there was ſuch 
a War, we may ſuppoſe it to be deferred till 4rchander was fit for War; if 
that would, in the Courſe of Nature, correſpond with other Circumſtances. 

Now it is plain that Lamedon might have been on the Throne, before 
Archander was old enough to think of making any Pretenſions to his Ter- 
ritories ; and yet he might reign, till he was old enough for forming ſuch De- 
ſigns. An afpiring Youth, of high Birth and Spirit, might be. very fit for 
ſuch ambitious Attempts at twenty-five, for which he was not. fit at ten or 
fifteen Years old. About ten or fifteen Years. will clear all the Difficulty in 
this Point. And this may be obtained by many different Conjectures, as Aire 
being ſo much elder than Erectbeus; or Lamedon's being long on the Throne, 
before the Commencement of this War. Hereby all this Series of Hiſtory · 
will agree to the Courſe of Nature. Apis and Epopeus will be the ſame Prince; 
Lamedon the Father-in-Law of Sicyen will be the Succeſſor of Apis, the. Son 
of Je; and this will expunge the long Liſt of fabulous Kings of Sicyon, which. 
are ſaid to have reigned. betwixt Apis and Epopeus. | 

i Again; 
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Again; S:cyon ſacceeded Lameden, the Succeſſor of Apis, which will agree 


with the Courſe of Nature, according to paralle] Generations, in all the Greet 
Families. And rchander and his Brother Daughters of Danaz. 


Tnachus. 
Py [ 


Phoroneus, | — Cecrofs. 
Niobe. — J. Cranaus. 


Argus. — Apis near. Erectbeus near = Amplydtion. 


1 
Pyrantbus. Lyòia. Creuſa. — Metion. 


Perſeus. - Belus. — Acheus. — Sicyon. 
Sthenelus. = Danaus. — Archander. | 
Helas. = - Daughters, which married Archander and Brother. 


If Erectbeus was near the Age of Apis and AmplyFion, whom he exp elled 
from the Throne of Attica, then Apis might, in the Courſe of Naas be 
dead before Erechtbeus, as many Years, as he was elder, ſuppoſe ten ; for 
they both died in Battle, or of Wounds received there; one in the Neban, 
the other in the Eluſinian War. And Sicyon, a young Hero in the Flower 
of his Age, might be invited by the Succeſſor of Apis as an Auxiliary in the 
Wars of Agialeum, which aroſe about the Succeſſion to the Crown of Apis. 

I think. it indeed probable that Apis, or Epopeus, had a Son, namely, Ma- 
rathon ; but he, being diſguſted at ſome Indiſcretions of his Father, Apis, 
had withdrawn to the Maritime Coaſt of Attica, and made a new * Settlement 
there, viz. the famous Marathon. His Abſence gave Lamedon the Opportu- 
nity of fixing himſelf on the Throne; and when, by Sicyan's Aſſiſtance, he 
had maſtered all Oppoſition, he might leave the Throne to him. I. appre- 
hend that Lamedon had no Sons, and fo called in Sicyon, by the Proſpect of 
marrying his Daughter ; ſo that this martial young Prince might aim at the 
Succeſſion to the Throne he was to ſupport ; and accordingly obtained it. 
This Succeſſion was not far from the Beginning of the Kingdom; fince he 
procured it to be called Sicyoma, after his own Name. It was called Ægia- 
leum after the firſt Founder; Apis called it Apia, after himſelf ; and this 
Prince called it Sicyania, which Name it retained to the laſt. 

Sicyon had no Sons, according to Pauſanias; * but a Daughter Chthono- 

phyle ; who, by Mercury, had Polybus, bis Succeſſor. It appears by this, that 
Pagan thought be 7 rei Sgned 1 long ; becauſe he took his Succeſſor to be his 
Grandſon, But 1 take to have been his Son. The Age of; Sicyon 
may be. further 3 by the Argonautic Expedition, His Daughter 
Chthonophyle was married to that Phlzas, who was Son of Bacchus by Ariadne, 
and who was an Argonaut, F and had a Son Androdamus by her. Bacchus 
took Ariadne when he was pretty old; for it was on the Return from his nine 


Years 
„ Paciſan. Lib. II. c. 6. p. 125. + Apollon, Argonautic, Lib. I, Pauſan, Lib. II. c. 6. p. 139. 


— Acæus. R 
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Years Afatic Expedition. And Theſeus, from whom he took her, was in 


his Touth, 
The Deſcent will be thus: - -—- net — 
Bacchus old - - - - - Metion — Pandion. 


1 
Sreyon = Agens. 
| 
Phlyas the Argenaut - - =< + Chthonophyle - Theſeus young. 


As this Phlyas was an Argonaut, and married the Daughter of Sicyon, there- 
fore Sicyon lived in the Age before that famous Expedition. Why Phlyas was 
found in Greece, to engage in an Expedition againſt the Egyptian Empire, ſet 

up by his Father Bacchus, (as Sir Iſaac Newton explaineth the Reaſon of that 
Undertaking) may ſeem ſomething difficult to clear. But it ſeems not an 
improbable Conjecture, that they 4% their Children with their Mothers, in 
every Country where they debauched them ; and paſſed to new Amours, in 
every new Country. Beſides ; Ariadne died in Greece, and might not be 
delivered of Phlyas hen Bacchus ſet forward towards Egypt; nor in the Cir- 


cumſtances of her Pregnancy, be fit to travel with the victorious Army, had 
it been cuſtomafy. . | 


Again; Pohbus ſucceeded Sicyon in the Kingdom. But I think he was 
his own Son, and not his Daughter's, by Mercury. Sicyon had three Chil- 
dren, Polybus — Chthonophyle = Lyfianaſſa ; as I ſeem to gather from the follow- 
ing Particulars. 2 8 5 ks | 
When Oedipus the Son of Laius, the Theban Prince, was born, he was ex- 
Feſed, and had his Feet bored through; from an Apprehenſion of Laius, ac- 
cording to the Prediction of the Oracle, that, if he had any Son, by his 
Queen Focafta, he-ſhould be the Occafion of his Death. Diodorus Siculus 
tells us, That the Servants, to whoſe Conduct the expoſing the Infant was 
committed, having Compaſſion for him, carried bim to the Wife of Polybus 
King of Corinth, or Sicyon, who was childleſs : * And he was brought up 
with ber to Man's Eſtate. Knowing her to be childleſs, might induce them 
to caſt him upon her Charity. Pauſenias ſays, that Polybus King of Sicyon 
had a Daughter Lyfanaſa. But Diadorus, the elder Writer, ſays that Poly- 
bugs Queen was: childleſs. Now it is a very probable Story, that ſhe ſhould 
be fond of a Child, thus caſually falling into her Hands, if ſhe had gong of 
her own: But it is greatly incredible, if ſhe had an owri Daughter, that ſhe 
would educate this unknown Stranger, againſt the Intereſt of her own Dapgh- 
ter Lyfanaſſa. For which Reaſon, I conclude that Lyfianaſſa was the Sifter, 
not the Daughter of Polybus. And then, as ſhe was but Siſter of her = 
| , + AL 9" Yend 
* Diodor:us only ſays to Polybus's Wife who was childleſs. But this was the Age of Polybus 


of Sicyon, or Corinth. Diador. Sic. Lib. IV. cap. 4. ut Apolladorus, Lib. III. cap. 5. Sect. 7. 
ſays, that it was Po.ybus King of Corinth, whoſe Wife was barren, 


King 
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band Polybas, his Wife might not have ſo tender a Regard to ber, as ſhe 


would doubtleſs have had for her own Daughter. 
Then the Synchroniſms in Generations will be thus : 


Ceerops \ nd — — Hellen. 

Obs - - Sn --- _” 4 
Amplydtion = — 4 —: Is Crethews 
| - - - Parthaon. 

Og Biaz 


Adraſto, fied to Sicyon. 
Agialeus. 


Clear to the Theban War, in 


This will bring — = onian e vere 
which this Adraſtus —_ Perſon. Bat in all this Succeſſion in pa- 
rallel Generations, * Courke Nature will admit, as I noted already, about 
twenty Years Space to compute in, for Children of the fame Parents being 
elder or than each other, and ordinarity not much more. 

I muſt now take Notice of the Synchroniſm of the Affairs of Corinth with 
the forementioned-ones of S:cyon ; fince they in many Particulars plainly co- 
incide according to Pauſanias; and yet cannot he all right, He ſays, from 
Eumelus, that Sol gave to Alen the Capntry of Eſopia or Sicyon; and to 
Fetes, Epbyres or Corenth, But that want Þ of upon Æetess going to Chol- 

cis, he left Corinth to Burus ; who dying childleſs, Epopens Son of Abeus ac- 
quied al the Coun of E But, when afterwards Corinthus Son of 
athon died alſo without Iſſue ; the Corinthians called in Medea the Daugh- 
ter of Æetes from Tolcos; and the could the Kingdom on Fafon, by whom 
ſhe had 'ſeveral Children at Cbrintb. But, on ſome Diſ e, l ber; 
and he beſtowed the om on Sifyphus. She herſe fled to Athens, and 
married Ageus, by whom the had Children. But for ſome Plot againſt The- 
ſens, ſhe fled to Afs. In this Story there are ſeveral Anachroniſms, and pal- 
Inconfiltencies ;* and therefore all cannot be true, but muſt be recti- 
fied — Probability. | X 


„E Maples, of Mawr F 
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Their Genealogy is thus: 


Aloes — — Kete: Hellenus. 

'E | — Medea Zales 

Marathon — — Si jophus = Cretheus. 
 Corinthus — — Glaucus — Aen. 
Medea + Faſon — Bellerophon - Faſen. 


On this Genealogy we ; make the Obſervations following. 


1. Siſyphus, ſoon after Epopeus's Death, got a Settlement at Corinth, or 
Ephyre. Marathon Son of Epopeus — attempted it; but miſcarrying, 
retired to his favourite Colony of his own planting. Si bus probably died 
not long after. Then Corinthus Son of Marathon diſpoſſeſſed the Sons of Sify- 
pbus, and reigned probably to his Death; and called the Country Corinth after 
himſelf, From which we may conclude that he came to the Throne. It 

is further plain that Glaucus, eldeſt Son of Siſyphus, was a wandering Adven- 
turer ; and his Son Bellerophon ſettled abroad. Now Corznthas dying child- 
leſs, and Glaucus being abroad, Ornytion, a younger Son of S; pb vrho had 
ſtayed in unambitious Obſcurity at home, might ſucceed at laſt to the King- 
dom of his Father S:/yphus. 

2. Medza, Daughter of Æetes, could not ſucceed Corinthus, who was 
Great Grandſon of Alveus = eres. And the had feveral Children after ſhe 
came with Jaſon to Corinth; and was therefore young. Nor could Faſor 
reign there before Siſyphus ; for be was Brother to Jens Great Grandfather, 
Salmoneus. 

3. Jaſon muſt have been in his Prime, and Medea young, when ſhe 
went with him from Culcbis, at the Argonautic Expedition. And he knew 
nothing of her before, ſo that his Reign at Orinth muſt have been after 
his Return, 

4. She had ſeveral Children by Fafen before they parted : And ſhe could 
not fly to Athens and be married to Ægeus. For he was dead 30 Years before 
that Expedition. Theſeus could not be under 20, when he returned ſuc- 
ceſsfully from Crete, o at which Time Ægeus caſt himſelf from the Tower 
and periſhed. And Thefeus was 5o at the Beginning of that celebrated Ex- 
pedition of Jan ss. 

By comparing allthis Hiſtory and theſe Genealogies, it will I conceive be 
undeniably clear ; 

1. That Euxypice's Age, the fourth in Deſcent from Zelex, is the true 
Date of the Hercuken Family and it is not to be fixed by the fabled An- 


ceſtry of 936— 
Vor. II. =: * a That 


Plutarch. Tbeſ. 
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2. That the Argive Line, which is clear in all Writers, from In Achvus 
to Pyranthus; and all Confufion afterwards, really ended in him, the laſt of 
the Male-Line of Inackus. So that Inachus can be no higher in Time, than 
the Age of Lelex.“ 

3. That Apis Son of Io was the Epopeus of Sicyon, who had the firſt War 
in that Kingdom. That it deſcended to Sicyon the Grandſon of Erectbeus; 
that his Daughter + Talaus, and by that Alliance Sicyon came to Adraſtus ; 
who flouriſhed about an Age before the Trojan War. And as the long fabu- 
lous Line of Sicyon is rejected by Sir Fobn Marſham, Dupin, Prideaux, Fame- 
ſon, and the Great Newton, I leſs ſuſpect theſe Arguments, by which I have 
attempted the Proof of its Forgery : Tho” its high Antiquity is allowed by 
Scaliger, Uſher, and many other learned Writers, chiefly on the Authority of 
Pauſamas and Euſebius. 

4. That Erectheuss Line will ſynchronize with Sicyon's marrying the 
Heireſs of Lamedon, the Succeſſor of Apis, Grandſon of Hacbus, if the two 
Reigns of Erictbonius and Pandion be rejected. 2 

5. Arcbander and his Brother might, in the Courſe of Nature, according 
to this rectified Chronology, marry the Daughters of Danaus: Whereas the 
learned Dean Prideaux concludes theſe Marriages impoſſible ; and upon that, 
denieth Pau/anas's expreſs Teſtimony. / And this is no fingular Proceeding 
in the learned Dean. All Authors have made Uſe of theſe Cr:tici/ms from the 
Nature of Things, even againſt the cleareſt ancient Teſtimonies. When 
ancient Authors relate Fnpaſſibilities, they muſt be rejected, notwithſtanding 
their Antiquity : And when Contradiftions, we muſt examine on which Side 
the Probability lieth, and determine accordingly. 


SECT. VI. 
On the Houſe of Pelaſgus. 


SHALL next conſider the ancient Houſe of Pelaſgus, and ſhew that 
there is a Confiſtency in the Reports of the ancient Greeks, as to his be- 
ing contemporary with Inachus, Lelex, Cæcrops, and the other Planters and 
Improvers of Greece. And I take it, that hey are named, and none before 
them, becauſe they were within the Time of Tradition, or what they could 
remember, or convey the Notice of by Memory ; as they might do, for two 
or three Generations, before Cadmus brought the Uſe: of Letters into Europe. 
I ſhall therefore firſt ſtate their parallel Genealogies in this View. 
But I muſt remark alſo, that I doubt not theſe Leaders of Colonies came 
about that Time; fo as that their following Generations, were in Succef- 
ſion, ſuch as they are ſet down in the ancient Greek Genealogies, and coming 
down to the Age of Leonipas. Ev? | 


Not as ſome fay before Moſes, or even Abraham, + Prid, Net. Hiftoric. ad Marmor. 
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Their Lines of Deſcent to the Traian War, were thus, parallel with the 
Jewiſh Line. 


Eli - Lelex - - - - - Pelaſgus. 
| | | 
Samuel - = Eurotas - - - Hemon. - - - - - Lycaon. 


| | | | 
Saul - - - Sparta - - - - Theſſalus, &. _ 


| ſucceeded by the Hellenes. 
David - - EURYDICE - - - - - - - = - = Arcas. 

. 
Salm - Danae - - - - - - - . 


| | | 
Rehoboam = Perſeus - - - = - = - - - - - Aphidas. 
; = [ 
Abijab - 2 „% E 0:06 _ 
Aſa = - - Ampbytrion = == = = = = = <= - 2 
| 
Feboſhaphat Hercules - - = = - = = - - = = * | 
FJeboram. Hyllus — — - - - - - Mgapenorat Troy. 


Several learned Men have confidered this People, as a great Colony that 
had been in being ſince the General Diſperſion ; and that they were called 
Pelaſgi from their wandering ; and took their Name as they were Wanderers. 
But as the ancient Greek Writers mention one Pelaſgus as well as one Lelex, 
© who had Children deſcending from him, in ſuch a Line of Genealogies as 
anſwers to parallel Generations in the other great Families of Greece; and, as 
all the other Greek Tribes or Nations, are named from ſome Head of the Fa- 
mily, which their Hiſtorians point to in the Line of Succeſſion; ſometimes 
from the firſt, as the Leleges from Lelex, Attica from Mæut, the Pelaſgrans 
from Pelaſgus ; ſometimes from a Succeſſor in the ſecond, third, or fourth 
Generation, as the Hellenes from Hellen; the Æoliaus from olus; the Do- 
rians from Dorus; the Sicyonians from Szcyon ; the Danai, Acbæi and Ini 
ans, from Danaus, Acheus and Jon; the Argivi from Argus; and the Arca- 
dians from Arcas ; — As this cannot be denied without denying moſt of the 
Greek Antiquities, and as we find a parallel Conduct even in much elder Na- 
tions, as the Fews were called Judæi from Judab, and Mraelites from 1/rael, 
not Abramites from Abraham. In like Manner, I do not fee why Pelaſgus 
might not give Name to his Tribe, fince it came to Greece under his Con- 
duct: Tho I cannot purſue this Enquiry, why he was called Pelaſgus, any 
more than I can determine the Reaſon of Lelex, or Cecrops, or others of the 
ancient Greek Planters, having been ſo named. 
I conclude, therefore, that Pelagus was one of the moſt ul Plan- 
ters that came from Egypt, as I think, on the Expulſion of the Paſfors: It is 
plain by the coinciding of their Generations in parallel Time, that they came 
$3 2 2 | near 


(tor. 
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near together ; and there ſeems to have been ſome great common Occaſion, 


which in ſome Way affected them all, and brought them all together into 
Greece, i. e. ſo near each other. 


Pelaſgus, as be ſtands in the Greek Hiſtory, was the Head of two great 
Branches, which ſettled in different Parts of Greece. So that there were early 


two Colonies of ene One ſettled in the Parts about Theſſaly, as it was 
afterwards ; and the qgher in the Pelopormeſus, in Arcadia; which was 


alſo a new Name given by a ſucceeding Prince of the Pelaſgic Nation, namely, 
Aras, the Grandfon of Lycaon. 


Pelaſgus, as the Head of two Lines of Deſcents, is thus : 
The Kings thus : | Petzbu The Generations thus: 
Hemon. Lycoon. — 


Pelaſgus. 
Lycaon. Theſſalus. NySimus — Califo = Enotrus. 
Ny&imus.  _Gracus. 


AzZzanes. | 


Su 
Aleus. 


Oey? „ tenen, 3 | 
r Gre, dd chien, ben 5 was called 
to the Crown, and was killed by a Seps, or venomous 8 and (I think) 
died childleſs alſo: Alus, one of the neareſt Relations, was choſen to the 
> an, who muſt'be then old. He was fuccecded by his own 
. Poſterity in'®Succeflion. But was an Agonaut, and Agapenor was 
the Arcadian General at Troy, Neither” of which returned to Head, as 
Panuſantas fas. 
Bat there is another Deſccit of the Chiefs of the” - Nation, which 
confounds the Diſtinction of the two Lines or Colonies ; and extends the whole 
a with all the other 


Succeſſion to an incredible Length; and to an Inconfi 
Ra, * tho T ä 


— 
1 


Ws 
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rens, 
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. | Chlorus, 


The Falus conquered by Deucalion. 
— five Peſcents more to Troy: 


— Halicarnaſſemſis e ſeems to have been the dan of this 
Story of the Pelaſgian Nation; tho I own he refers to ſome ancient Authors 
now loſt, for his Vouchers. +He ſays that the three Brothers P. , Phbthrus,, 
and Aches, about five Ages after the fr f# Pelaſgus, ſettled in Acadia, re- 
moved themſelves with a great into Theſſaly, 9 nl craters 
Part of Greece, without the Iſthmus ; calling the Country Pelaſgia, after the 
Name of their Nation: And that four or five Succefſors of this Pels s II. 
reigned there in Theſſalia, before Czcrops came to Attics ;. and before 
lion expelled the Pelaſgians from that Country. 
No, there are ſeveral Things inconſiſtent with other Hiſtories of Greece. 
1. Here is the fame Female-Anceftor, Nabe, * of Phoroneus, WhO 


was, by the Conſent of all the Mythologiſts, mortal Woman that 
Jupiter lay with; ne n upiter, De Father of the 
ive State, and named from him. that ſhe had not Peloſgus by hin; 
for no Author calls Argus and Pelaſgus Twins. And there is no Inſtance in 
I LON * N 
r | 2. By 


Dianyf. Mis, Ram Lib. I. Lai, ba- . 
+ Di Men n. 
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2. By a careful Examination of the lineal Succeſſion from Inacbus to Troy, 
it will appear there were ten Generations incluſively; and from Argus, ſeven 
Generations to the ſame Period. But from Pelaſgus, the Son of the ſame 
Mother, Niobe, there were eight or nine Generations to Deucahon ; and 
from Deucalion to Troy were eight or nine Generations more; in all ſeventeen 
Generations at leaſt, according to theſe Authors. And the ſeven Generations 
fill up the parallel Time of the ſeventeen Generations. Now this is an utter 
Impoſſibility, in the Courſe of Nature; and therefore one of the Accounts muſt 
be rejected: And that it muſt be the Fable of this Deſcent of Pelaſgus, is obvious 
from the others ſynchronizing ſo nearly with the other Greek Genealogies. 

3. By the Hiſtorians making two Pelaſgus's and two Lycaons they have 
greatly perplexed the Story of the Pelaſgians; and alſo confounded the Two 
Branches of this Houſe. Whereas, if we take one Pelaſgus to be the Father 
of both the Tribes, and Lycaon to be, perhaps, his elder Son ; then his Fa- 
mily will be as regular a Succeſſion as any in Greece, in the Arcadian Race of 
Kings. And Ænotrus, the Son of Lycaon, would very properly be the Planter 
of Italy, as Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis often hints. Then again, as Pelaſgus 
was probably old when he came to Greece, both Lycaon and his other Brother 
Hæmon might be conſiderable Men, and Heads of large Families; and fo 
Haemon might aſpire to be the Head of another Colony, going more North 
from the bmus. That he reigned ſome Time, is (I think) plain, becauſe 
the Country is Part of it named after him, Hæmonia. Theſſalus might be his 
Son, and I think he reigned too, for ſome Time, for the ſame Reaſon, that 
a five Country is named from him Theſſalia. And there might be a Son or 
Brother of Hæmons, who came along with this Colony, who might name a 
Part of the Country Pöthiotis, after himſelf, or Gracia from Græcus. 

4. It muſt be noted that Deucalion, by his Genealogy to the Tryan Times, 
appears to have been the next Generation to the firſt Planters. For, by the 
Parian Chronicle, he came to Parnaſſus in the ninth of Cecrops.® And Dr. 
Prideaux, in his Note Hiftorice ad Marmor. obſerves that there is Mention of 
ſeveral Countries adjacent, in which he reigned. Now, I think, that this 
implies, that he reſided in ſeveral Parts, while Hæmon and his Pelaſgians did 
reign in Hæmonia and Theſſaly ; and perhaps ſome of his Succeſſors, as Te 
ſalus and Græcus, who might be Brothers, came to the Government in thoſe 
Countries. And probably Deucalian might die in an unſettled State. But 
his Son, Hellen, either by Intermarriages with ſome of the Pelaſgic Line; or 
by Theſſalus and Græcus dying without Children; or by Conqueſt of the Pe- 
laſgians ;—l ſay, he might, by ſome of theſe Ways, attain to the Sovereignty 
over theſe Countries: And hereby the Genealogies will very near run parallel 
with the Kings, or Heads of thoſe States. = | 

5. In all the great Families of Greece, when a. reigning Family failed, there 
their Hiſtory is always moſt confuſed. S0 it is as tothe Pelaſgians, toy 

Line, 


* Marmor. Arundel. Epich. 2. Edit. Prideaus. 
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Line, among the Arcadians, is very regular and clear in its Deſcents. But 
Haemon's Line being interrupted by their own Failing, or by the Competi- 
tions of the Hellenes, is ſhut up in Confuſion, and loſt we know not how. 

6. The oldeſt Accounts of the Deſcents are generally 9%; which is natu- 
ral to expect, as theſe Things would be moſt freſh in Memory, that hap- 

ned neareſt to the Hiſtorian's Time; and we can remember our Grand- 
father's Family and Affairs much more diſtinctly than thoſe of our Great 
Great Grandfather's. But where-ever we meet with a Departure from the 


frft Accounts, it is generally in the amplifying Way. 


SECT. VIL 
On Deucalion's Line to Troy. 


H O' Deucalion, according to the Marbles, came but in the Ninth of 
Cecrops, yet his Line of Genealogy down to the Trojan War, being 
as long as any other in Greece; we muſt ſuppoſe him, to have come in the 
next Generation to the other Planters ; and to have been among the 


v 
eldeſt of the ſecond Generation: Such as Lycaon and Cæcrops, who are ex- 
preſly mentioned as his Contemporaries. I have noted, that he did not reign 
at firſt in Phthrotis, while the Pelaſgians, under Hæmon and his Family, were 


there. But that his Houſe, by Death, Intermarriage or Conqueſt, either ex- 
pelled or ſucceeded the Pelaſgians. Hence his Name is at the Head of 
the Liſt. The oldeſt Genealogical Succeſſion is that from his Daughter 
Protogenia + Jupiter. She was by her Name Protogenta, his eldeft Child; or 
Firſt-born ; and therefore elder than Hellen. And as we know not. that he 
was the next, we will ſuppoſe her four Years older. As Women are adult 
ſooner than Men, and ſhe was four Years older than Hellen; ſo ſhe might, 
in the Courſe of Nature, have her Son Ætblius when ſhe was 16, at which 
Time Hellen would be 12.\ Hellen might have Aolus at 25. | 
Zthlius would be 1.) Arhhus would be at that Time 13. 

Aolus might have Calice when he was 25. 

Athlius would then be 13 + 25 = 38. 
Calice might be marriageable at —— 16. 
Etcblius would then be 38. + 16 = 54 
There are theſe Difficulties in this Marriage 


of AEthlius and Calice. 
(I.) Athlius lived in too long a Celibacy, for that Age of the World, being 
54 Years, (a.) Cakce would be rather too young for this Match, being 
then but 16. (3.) This Line of Succeſſion is longer than any other in 
Greece; tho' the Herculean Line to Troy, had three Women in the Succeſ- 
fion, and this but one, through Aolus. So that I reject this Marriage of 
Miblius + Calice. But I ſuppoſe that Ætblius was the Huſband, not the 


Son. 
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Son of Protogenia ; for this Reaſon farther, that ſhe could ſcarce be fo old as 


Niobe, which was the firſt Woman that Jupiter had a Child by, according 
to all the Mythologiſts. 


The Succeſſions from Deucalion to Troy. 


| Deucalion. 
Protogenia. Hellen. 
Endymion. ©©\ ZEolus. | 
AEtolus. Eurycydas. Cretheus = Salmoneus. Siſyphus. 
Pleuron. Eleus. Amythaon. Tyro, Glaucus. 


Agenor. Augeas, Bias+Pero. Neleus. Bellerophon. 
Parthaon: Phyleus. Talaus. Neſtor. Laodamia. 
neus. 8 Adraſtus. a, Sarpedon. 


Tydeus + at h.. + Deipyle. at 120 He fel at Troy, 
© Diomedes. Diomedes at Troy. 


It muſt be allowed that there might be a conſiderable Difference betwixt 
the Ages of the firſt and laſt Child of Aoks, who had 16 Children by one 
n. But about 20 Years may be ſuppoſed the utmoſt. And, as the 
longeſt Lines from Deucalion are, this of Protagenia bis eldeſt Child, down to 
Diomed; and that from Hellen, ending in the ſame Hero; we may juſtly 
ſuppoſe that this was the longeſt Courſe of Generations that could, in the 
Courſe of Nature, intervene betwixt Deucalion and the Trojan War ; ſince 
there is but one Female in each Deſcent. It mult generally have been by 
the eldeſt Sons, becauſe they are the longeſt Deſcents. But yet we ſee, in 
ſo many Branches of Aoluss Family, that there are no great Differences in 
the parallel Generations for ſo long a Time. And again, comparing Deuca- 
kon's Line with that of wy of the Planters of Greece, who are recorded to the 
Trojan Age, it will appear by their equal Lengths, that Greece was planted 
by theſe Fathers of the different States, but an Age before him. 

Alas. Lelex. Atlas. Inachus. Pelaſgus. 

Cecrops, Eurotas. Taygete. Phoroneus. Lycaon. 

' Cranaus. Sparta. Lacedæmen. Niobe. Califto. 

[| Erecbtbeus. Eurydice. Amyclas. Arca. 

Pandion. Metion. Danae. Snortes. Pyrantbus. Azanes. 

Perſeus. A balus. Per Clitor 
Alcæus. Tindareus. Sehenelus. Aleus. 


Amphytrion. Caflor & Pollux. Euryſibeus. Lycurgus. 
Hercules, Menelaus. Atreus. Anceus. 
K* 


Tlepolemus. Helena. Agamentnan. Agapencr. 
We 
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We may conclude that Lelex and Pelaſgus's Line, being the very longeſt 
of any of the Greek Genealogies, contain as many Generations, as could in 
the Courſe of Nature intervene, betwixt the Plantation of Greece by theſe 
Egyptian Strangers, and the celebrated Wars of Troy, Theſe Generations, 
that are neareſt in Number, may be by the eldeſt Sons ; and the ſhorteſt 
may be by the youngeſt. But it is, ſurely, highly improbable that any one 
Line ſhould entirely, or for the moſt Part, proceed by the youngeſt Sons ; 
as a learned Author * has ſuppoſed for the ſolving of ſome Difficulties, 


8 B G T. VI 
On the Genealogy of Cadmus. 


H O' Cadmus came into Greece later than the firſt Planters and Im- 
provers of that Country; yet, as he firſt imported Letters, his Coming 
muſt be a memorable Period in the Greek Story. The Time of his Coming 
muſt be partly determined by expreſs Hiſtory, partly by ſynchronizing his 
Family by his Marriage with another Houſe ; and partly by conſidering his 
own Genealogy down to the Siege of Troy. | 

(1.) The Time of Cadmus's Coming may be determined by Hiſtorical Teſti- 
mony. The Parian Chronicle expreſly tells us that + Cadmus came into 
Greece when Hellen reigned in Pötbiotis, and Ampbyction in Athens. 

(2.) His Wife, Harmonia, was the Siſter of Fafius } = Dardanus. But 
Jaſius, for making ſome indecent Attempt upon Ceres, was killed by Lighten- 
ing. Which Event ſo grieved Dardanus, that he left Samothrace, and paſ- 
| fing over to the Continent of Aa, was hoſpitably received by Teucer ; and 
marrying his Daughter, ſucceeded in the Kingdom. || From this Circum- 
ſtance, of his marrying in Samothracia, we may infer that he came from 
Phenicia, a young Man, unmarried. Harmonia was Sifter to the Founders 
of the Kingdom of Troy, in this Deſcent to Hector. FT" 199 

Teucer. | 

Dardanus — Harmonia + Cadmus = Pbænix. 

Erichthonius. Pohdore. — Europa. 

Tross. — WLabdacus. — Minos. a 


Ils. —— Laius. Androgeus = Creteus. 
Laomedon. — Ocdipus.. Deucalion. 


— Tdomeneus, old. 


Priam. — FPolynices. 
Hector. Ther ſander. K, 
Now theſe Genealogies of the Trojan Line to Hector, and of Calnus's Line 


to that War, do ſo regularly ſynchronize with each other, that we cannot 
— but that it is near the ſame Space of Time that they each of them 
took up. | 

Vor. II. © Aa Again; 


Spire. + AHanur. Arundel, Epoch. 6, 7" f Dioder. Sic. Lib. V. c. 3. | Apctlodor. 
Lib. III. c. 11. Sect. 1. I N 
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Again; as to Cadmus's own Line, we find every Succeſſion marked 15 


Actions; many of which go far to determine their Age, and demi 
that this muſt have been a Succeſſion chiefly by the eldeſt Sons. Cadmus hi 
but one Son, Polydore; yet he was old enough for Government when Cadmus 
went to [lyrium. He left his Son Labdacus an Infant of a Year old, under 
the Care of Lycus ; as ſays. And Laius* could not be old when 
he married into Menetius's Family. Oedipus was but juſt at Age, when he 
inadvertently killed his Father, Laius : And Oedipus s Sons killed each other 
in ſingle Combat, in the firſt Theban War; which was when they were but 
young. Again; Therſander fell in the Beginning of the Trejan War, and left 
his Son too young for any Command of his own National Troops, in the 
Profecution of that War. Hence it is manifeſt this could not be a Line of any 
uncommon Length. 


SE CT. IX. 


On the Line of Pelops. 


KNOW no great Difficulty remaining as to the genuine Antiquity of 
Greece, if we can fynchronize Lelex and his Contemporaries with the 
Kings of 1Fael. However, as Pelops's became a great Houſe, it may be 
r to conſider it; tho he is too late to fix the Antiquity of Greece; yet it 
may illuſtrate it, by ſeveral remarkable Synchroniſms, which occur in this Story. 
Pelops, Son of Tantalus, King of Lydia, came to Greece with ample For- 
tune in Money and Goods; but, having no Hereditary Claim to any Poſſeſ- 
fions in that Country, he made Pretenſions to Hi a, Heireſs of Oeno- 
maus King of Piſa. Oenomaus offered her to any that could overcome himſelf 
in'the Chariot-Race. After many Pretenders had miſcarried, Pelops conquer- 
ed him by Fraud, and married Hippadamia. And, as to the Age of his 
Coming, I calculate from this Synchroniſm, that the Sons of Perſeus the 
Argive, married the Daughters of Pelops : Therefore Perſeus = Pelops. 

I next obſerve, that having no Poſſeſſions in Greece, except Piſa his Wife's 
Inheritance; but having much moveable Wealth, he ſent his eldeſt Sons 
abroad, to make Settlements for themſelves ; as Pittheus af Trezene, &c. 
I note further, that Atreus and Thyeftes were probably among his youngeſt 
Sons, and ſo were not old enough to remove, till Pelops bimſelk was grown in 
Years, and might deſire to have ſome of his own Sons to take off ſome Bur- 

then 


* Laius was left a Minor under the fame Lycus, who had been Regent under his Father 


Labdacus. And that Amphion and Zethus were conſiderably older than Laius appears from 


Pauſan. Lib. IX. c. 5. That Amphion and Zethus, having raiſed an Army, invaded Thebes, and 
defeated Lycus and ſeized the Kingdom, Ka- Aaior wev UuraxAen] | 


e, Us WW ir Nee, pal Os 
70 KA 5 « Tous i4/]a, uh . Thoſe, who had a Concern to preſerve the Cadmean 
- Name, # 
 Zethus were Men. 


Alus away from Danger, which implies he was but a Child, when Ampbion and 
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then of Affairs from him; and, as his other Sons might be ſettled, he might 
keep them at home, to be near for the Succeſſion at Piſa. Atreus, being one 
E * youngeſt Sons, might live lo +4 in his Pather's Court, and grow popu- 
lar in Pelop's Old. age: — eaſily fall into the Succeſſion. And be bimſelf 
lived to a great Age; for he died dut the Vear defore the Rape of Helena. 

But further; the great Acceſſion of Power to this Family, was, by their 
being choſen to the Succeſſion at Mycenæ, afier Euryſtbeus 3 and his Sons fell 
in the Battle with the Atbenians, and Hyllus Son of Hercules.“ 

Another Synchroniſm is, Pelops killed $ the Arcadian, 22 
Treachery, and had War with Aolus. So that Pelops = Stympbalus = 
lus = Perſeus. Then his own Line will be thus: 


6 oo — * 

Greteus, — p youngeſt Son of Pelops. 
+ rope — — t I think dead before Atreus. 
Menelaus = Agomenings adopted by Atreus. 


Thus TI have r Nes to adjuſt the of Greece, according to 

the oldeſt, or longeſt, Lines of their Bra IC as I have ſhewn that 
there are ſeveral rter Lines, and much more in Number than the lon 
Lines of Succeſſions to the ſame Period, the Trojan War; I conclude 
the longeſt Lines muſt be ſuppoſed to be made up oof the eldeſt Sons, or thoſe 
that were married very you And, if there be ſuppoſed any Difficulty in 
the ſhorteſt Lines of Jonny. ſuch as thoſe of Minos, they are as great 
Difficulties in the old Syſtem as the new. 


Aa 2 CHAP. 


® polled, Lib. I. cap. 8. | 
1 Another Genealogy of P MSE ss. 1 324 — 


Plifthenes — 22 
Agamemnon = naxitia + 8 
the Phecian 


+ Apollodorus gives here a « of the Family of Dana, 8 


as that of Apollonius Rhod. Argonautic. Lib. I. v. which Mr. Ws CS — 
W = Kos 


Hoa, — — — — — 


* 
af = chene - of — _—_— cy. . 


„ e 
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CHAP. XV. 
On the Greek Chronolog y from the Deftruftion of Troy, and 


the Return of the Heraclidz, to the Reign of Leonidas, and 
the Battle of Thermopylz. | 


HIS long War introduced great Confuſion into all. the States of Greece. 
For many of their Generals, which were the Kings and Heads of their 
ſeveral Territories, falling in the War ; and others, being by contrary Winds, 
or Shipwrecks, driven to foreign Shores and prevented in their Return ; their 
States became weak, both by many domeſtic Diſorders, which ſprung up in 
their Abſence ; and by the Interruption of the Lineal Succeſſion in others. 
- Before the Commencement of this War, Hercules himſelf was dead; and, 
tho' he had a numerous Poſterity and many Dependants ; yet all his Family 
was expelled from Peloponneſus by Euryſtheus Son of Sthenelus, Son of Per- 
ſeus.* The Herculean Family were forced to take Shelter where they could 
be received. But at laſt, coming to Athens, and caſting themſelves as Sup- 
plicants before the Altar of Mercy, they were not only hoſpitahly entertained 
by them; but the Athenians joined them with an Army; which, in a deci- 
ſive Action, defeated their great Adverſary, Euryſtbeus. Himſelf was ſlain by 
Hyllus Son of Hercules, and all his Sons periſhed in the Battle. Thus one 
Branch of the Houſe of Perſeus was extirpated by another Branch of the 
me Houſe, | TY | 
jo After this Defeat, the Territories of Euryſtbeus fell to Atreus, the Brother 
of Pliſtbenes, the Father of Agamemnon and Menelaus; by which Acceffion, 
that Houſe became very potent in Greece. Some Time after this Conqueſt of 
Euryſtheus, the. Trojan War was undertaken, in Revenge of the Rape of He- 
lena. During this War, Hyllus, at the Head of the Hereulzan Family, at- 
tempts a Return into Peloponneſus, and fell in a ſingle Combat by Echemus, 
an Arcadian Prince; who might have the Kingdom, while Agapenor was 
General of his National Troops at Troy; being about the fame Age with the 
brave Echemus 7} 
Euryſtheus was flain in the firſt Attempt of the Heraclidæ to return: 
Hyllus in the ſecond: Cleodeus in the third: Ariſſomacbus in the fourth: And 
Ariſftodemus died ſoon after their Return, || leaving his Kingdom of Sparta 
to his two Sons, Eury/thenes and Procles, then but young. 
The Spartan Monarchy continued under their Succeſſors, in two Lines of 
Kings, down to the Age of the Great LEONID AS; and ſome Ages further. 
| | | SECT. 
* Apolleder. p. 89. Edit. Gale. + Bid. p. 140. | Newt. Chronol. p. 63. Edit. 8vo. 
1 Farms 422 that N died before Sls SENT. 4 1 1 | 
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SE CT. I. 


On the Diſtance from the Deftruttion of Thby, to the Faun 
of the Heraclidæ in Peloponneſus. Mi 


Y firſt ”"—_ | ben is to calculate the Duration from theſe two Pe- 
- riods, the F „ and the Re- eſtabliſnment of the Herculean 
Family in Sparta. This wa muſt be done both from the Teſtimony of ancient 
Hiſtory, and the conſidering the Genealogies of the Greek Families | in pa- 
rallel Generations. 

I may firſt obſerve that Thucidides, one of the moſt exact Hiſtorians among 
the Greeks, has computed this celebrated Event to be about 80 Years after 
the Trojan War. 

The Gracian Ptinees that were at Troy, who had their dn in the 
Peloponneſus, or their Contemporaries, were at 


* Me * A creadia. _ Thebes 


Agamemnon. 7 We Thoas. 4 Demophoon. Therſander. * 
Theſe Princes had, parallel with the Herculean Line, their Sons as follow : I 


Hercules. Hyllus. Cleodeus. Ariftomachus. Ariftodemus. 


| — Antiochus. Phylas. Hippotas. Aletes. Pauſan. p. 120. 
l—— —Ctefeppus. Thrafyanor. Antimachus, Deiphontes. Ibid. p. 152. 
Arcadia. Hippothous. Epytus. Cypſelus. - Daughter. Ibid. p. 608. 
Corinth. . Propadas. Doridas. Hyanthidas. Aletes, Ibid. p. 120. 


Athens. De . Oxynthus. Aphidas. — Thymeles: Ibid: p. 152. 
Meſſenia. Thraſymed. Sillus. Alcmeon. Thid 
Penclynceu. Penthylus. Borus. Andropompus. nurn Beer 
Antilocbus. Pæon. Sons. * 
Qreftes. Tiſamenus, old when they came. 


+ 
Hermione = Penthylus, a Baſtard Son. 
Daene Anteſion. Theras. 


Having now laid a we Sucoeffions of the reigning Families of Greece to 
the Trojan War, and thoſe who were in their ſeveral Thrones at the Time of. 
that War; we cannot but obſerve how regularly. theſe Sueceſſions run on in 
near parallel Generations; ſo that theſe muſt have been in ordinary Lines, 
according to the common Courſe of Nature. eim c 


* Hom, Had. p. 
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As to Argos and Sparta; after that War, its very obvious what a diſordered 
Condition their ſeveral States were reduced to. Agamemnon himſelf was mur- 
dered ſoon after his Return, by his adulterous Queen and the Accomplices of 
the Adulterer. And their Faction was ſo powerful as to baniſh his Son, Ore- 
fles, from Mycenæ. He was for ſome Time a Fugitive in different Parts of 
Greece, till * Chilaribes, the Son of Sthenelus, the Companion of Diomed at 
Troy, dying without Iſſue, the Argives choſe Oreftes into the Succeſſion at 
Argos. And, after Menelaus's Death, the Spartans + preferring him, who 
was the Huſband of Hermione, to the Sons of Menelaus, whom he had by a 
Servant, he obtained Sparta alſo. The Heraclidæ returned into Pelopenneſus 
in the Reign of Tiſamenus, Son of Oreſtes, when he was pretty old. And 
expelling the Natives, ſettled at Sparta, under the young Sons of Ariſtade- 
mus, or under Ariflodemus hiraſclf. | 

Temenus and Creſpbontes, Sons of Ari ſtomac bus, turned their Eyes on Argos; 
and, when Temenus had obtained Argos, Creſpbontes demanded Meſſenia to be 
aſſigned to him, || which he at laſt obtained. But he and his Dorians did 
not expel the native Meſſeni ans, only the reigning Family of Neleus. For 
Creſpbontes, marrying Merope, Daughter of Cypſelus, King of Arcadia, ſettled 
without Oppoſition in thoſe Parts of Peloponneſus. Creſphontes, behaving with 
too much Popularity to the Pleberans, exaſperated the Nobles ; ſo that he 
and all his Children were cut off by them, except Apytus, the youngeſt ; 
who, being then a Child, was brought up with Cypſelus, his maternal Grand- 
father in Arcadia. | ; 

Temenus, when he was ſettled at Argos, very openly preferred Deiplhontes 
to his own Sons; and married him to his favourite Daughter, Hyrnethon. 
This raiſed Jealoufies among his Sons, leſt he ſhould declare Deiphontes Suc- 
ceſſor to the Kingdom; wherefore they, by ſecret Snares, cut him off. Ciſus, 
the eldeſt of his Sons, fucceeded him, But the Argives, being very fond of 
Liberty, and tenacious of the Privilege of equal Laws, reduced the 
Power to ſuch narrow Bounds, that Ciſus's Poſterity retained little more than 
the Name of Kings. | 

ARCADIA.] * Agapenor, not returning from Trey, and no doubt Echemus 
being dead, (I think, before the End of the War) the Arcadian Line in this 
Succeſſion came to the Crown, viz. Arcas—Elatus—Stymphalus— Agamedes 
—Cercyon— Alope—Hypotheus. Hypotbeus thus lineally deſcended from Pe- 
laſgus, came to the Crown of Arcadia, after the Trojan War. Tho' he was 
(probably) about the fame Age with Echemus = Agapenor. He left one Son, 
Spytus; who had Cypſelus, who reigned at the Time of the Return of the 
Heraclide. He, to prevent the Vielences of War, hearing that Cre/pbontes 
was unmarried, offered him bis Daughter in Marriage; and, by that Alliance, 
ſecured his Country from the Devaſtations of which he was ſo apprehenſive. 


THrEeBEs.] 
* Pauſan. p. 150. + Did. p 151, 152. Edit. Kubn. f Bid. p. 151. Pauſan. p. 205. ſays 

that Ariſtadamus was Iain at Delphos, by the Sons of Pylades, the Friend of Oreftes. || Pauſan. 

p. 285. F Did. p. 286. * | 
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Tur zs.] When the Heraclide returned, Theras, a lineal Deſcendant of 
Cadmus, joined them in the Invaſion of Peloponneſus. He was Brother-in- 
Law to Ariſtademus, who had married Argia, the Daughter of Anteſion, the 
Siſter of Theras. When Ar:iflodemus died, Theras was choſen Governor of 
the young Sons of Ariſtodemus, as he was their maternal Uncle, The Theban 
Family had had ſeveral Diſtractions among them, before the Trojan War; 
owing, as they thought, to the Dire [or Curſe] of Oedipus. 

The Succeſſion from T herſander was thus, in the Cadmean Line: 


Therſander —T iſamenus— Antefion—T heras—Otolycus. 


Therſander dying in Battle near the Beginning of the Trojan War, Tiſame-- 
nus was, at Home, too young for War, upon which the Thebans choſe four 
Generals: Some of which were, according to Diadbrus Siculus, of this 
Deſcent : * | ; 

AEolus— Arne —Beotus — Domus — Hippalcimus —Peneleus, at Troy. But 
Peneleus falling at Troy, Tiſamenus ſucceeded to the Crown. Tifamenus 
ſeemed to eſcape the Dire of his Fathers; he reigning quietly at Thebes. 
But Antefion his Son was commanded: by the Oracle to abdicate +, and ſo 
joined the Herculean Family before their Return. The Thebans choſe for 
their King Damaſichthon, Son of Opbieltes, the Son of Peneleus, who was killed 
at Troy. Damaſjichthon's Son, Ptolemeus,. and his Grandſon, Xanthus, reigned 
to his Death. After his Death, the Thebans laid aſide Kingly Govern- 
ment, and ſet up a Republic, After which they for ſeveral Ages made a 
much greater Figure in Greece. 

Tberas, who was Tutor or Governor to the minor Twin-Kings of Sparta, 
ſtayed there, till they were at Man's Eſtate ; and took upon them the King- 
dom. Bat then he removed to, and ſettled a Colony in, an Ifland which 
he named Thera, after himſelf. His Son Oiolycus choſe to ſtay with the 
young Princes at Sparta, whom Theres called Ozolycus, i. e. Sheep among 
Wolves. | 

Erol iA or Elis.] Thoas the Ætolian, the Son of Audræmon, was a 
brave young Officer at Troy. His Line was thus: 

AEneus—Gorge—Thoas — Heamon—Oxylus—Praxonidas—TIphitus. 

Thoas might, probably, have this Son after his Return from Trey; becauſe - 
the Invaſion was in Oxylus's Time. Eleus, the Son of Ampbimachus, the Son 
of Polyxenus who was at Troy, had the Kingdom of Elis, when the Heraclide 
projected their Return by Shipping. | The Oracle told them that they ſhould : 
procure a /bree-eyed Commander to be the Pilot of the Expedition. While 
the Generals were thinking what the Oracle could mean, they met Oxylus 
leading a Mule that was blind of one Eye. This Crefſphontes acutely con- 
jectured to be the Perſon pointed to by the Oracle; and they accordingly - 
choſe him Commander of the Fleet. He was at that Time in Exile for the 


; | Murder 
. Diodor. Sic. Lib. IV. cap. 4. + Pouſan. p. 723. f Did. Pauſan. Eliac. 
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Murder of a Man by Accident, but upon this Contingency, the Heraclidæ 
promiſed to ſecure to him and his Family, the Kingdom of Elis. But it is 
further related, concerning Oxylus, that he knowing the Fertility of Elis, and 
fearing that the Sons of Ariſtademus, upon obſerving that, would have broke 
their Word, he led them towards Sparta, not thro Elis, but about by the 
Borders of Arcadia. He had Praxonidas, and Praxomdas had that famous 
Son Tphitus, who reſtored and eſtabliſhed the c Games, in the third 
Generation incluſive, after the Return of the Heraclidæ. , 


SBC T. 1 


On the Greek Hiſtory and Chronolog y from the Settlement of 
the Heraclidæ in the Peloponneſus, to the End of the Meſſe- 


nian Yar. 


HAVE now waded thro' the Perplexities and Darkneſs of the Greek 

Hiſtory, in its obſcureſt Period ; which themſelves owned to be partly 
an hidden, but at leaſt the Mythic Age. I come now to conſider thoſe Ages, 
concerning which they thought themſelves more clear ; which was therefore 
called the Hiftoric Age, after the Return of the Herculean Family. 

Tis not without ſome Amazement, that we find here fo clear Proofs of 
one Family, with no great Territories of their own, but rather a Sort of Re- 
fugees in the different Countries of Greece; diſpoſſeſſing ancient People, who 
had long poſſeſſed thoſe Lands; and fo eaſily overturning Eſtabliſhed Monar- 
chies, and expelling their Hereditary Princes, 

Hercules himſelf was, indeed, one of the greateſt Men of his Age; and 
deſcended from the Great Perſeus, who obtained the Kingdom of Argos, 
when the Male-Houſe of Inachus failed there. But, as Alcæus was not the 
eldeft Son of Perſeus, he going abroad upon Adventures, according to the 
Manners of that Age, married in Thebes. * 


His Thcban Deſcent was thus: 
Menæceus, a great Man in Thebes. 
Alcæus + Hipponome = Tocaſta + Laius = . Tutor to the Sons of Oedipus. 
3 Alcmena. | 
Hercules. 
Menæceus, having theſe three Children, Hipponome = Focaſta = Creon. 


Alceus ſeems to have fixed with his Wife's Family, and to have been no 


very undertaking Perſon. But his Son Amptytrion was a Great Man, =-: is 
| | ways 
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always called a Theban. However, as he was not Heir to the Crown of 
Beotia, and Creon his Uncle, being Regent of Thebes, under the Minority of 
Oedipus's Sons, who were equally related to him; he had no Pretenſions there, 
nor would raiſe Diſturbance under his Uncle's Government. But he with- 
drew to Argos, and perhaps ſettled there for ſome Time; till at laſt, his 
whole Family were expelled by Eryſtbeus. Hercules's Houſe could there- 
fore have no great Poſſeſſions or Territories in Greece. Yet, as his Poſterity 
was very numerous, ſo there were not, probably, many of them at Troy. 
While many States loſt their Chiefs, and waſted their National Forces in that 
pernicious War; or were broke or enfeebled by a thouſand domeſtic Trou- 
bles on their Return, The Houſe of Hercules grew in Numbers, and kept 
united in a Fafnily Confederacy, whereby they were ſtrong enough for thoſe 
great Undertakings which at laſt terminated in their Settlement. But, by the 
Bye, I may here note, that the oldeſt or moſt powerful Branch's aiming at 
the Throne of SPARTA, is a further Proof of what I have already faid, 
that the Herculean Family reckoned their Deſcent from LRLExX by Eury- 
DICE, on which Foundation they built their Claim to the Spartan Territo- 
ries. For Acriſius, or Danaus, had no Pretenſions to that Kingdom by any 
Deſcent. | 

I muſt remark, in the Beginning of this Enquiry, into the enſuing Suc- 
ceſſions of the Spartan Monarchs, that my main Deſign is to clear their Chro- 
nology to LRONI DAs, rather than to reviſe their Hiſtory, further than may 
be ſubſervient to that main End. Their Hiſtory is now buried in ſuch long 
Oblivion, that ſcarce any modern Writer revieweth it, or minds its Connec- 
tion with later Revolutions. The Deſtruction of the Liberties of Greece by 
Philip and Alexander, or that of the Romans by Ceſar, or the Overthrow of 
the Roman Power by the Goths and Vandals, are all Events yet preſerved in 
Memory. But who now mentions the equally noble Struggles of the brave 
Meſſenians, for retaining their Liberties and their native Country, againſt the 
Attempts of the Spartans, which Avarice and Ambition inſpired ? 
The Spartan Race of Kings of the Herculean Family reigned in two pa- 
rallel Succeſſions, each King having near equal Power over the Kingdom, till 
one Line failed. It begun with the two Twin-Sons of Ari/todemrs. 


1. Euryſthenes—Procles. Theſe two were the Heads of two Lines, who 
ſuceſſively reigned in an equal Power, and were 
joined in equal Authority thro the whole parallel 

There is nothing memorable in theſe firſt Reigns, but that the Royal 

Twin-Brothers married Twin-Siſters of another Branch of the Houſe of Her- 


cules, that of Ctefippus ;. which keeps the clear Synchroniſm of the Family a 
Generation further. 9 | | 


Vor. II. | B b Theras 
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Theras led a Colony to Thera, which was the firſt, after the Return of the 
Heraclidæ. The Tonic Migration was the ſecond, compoſed of Tonians, 
Acheans, and ſome Athenians, This Colony was led out by Neleus Son of Ca- 
drus the laſt Athenian King. He was Son of Melantbus, of the Maſſenian 
| Royal Family. + But, as this is reckoned about 60 Years after their Return, 
and as it was led out to the Continent of Afia by Neleus, Grandſon of Melan- 
thus, it muſt probably have ha in ſome later Spartan Reign. 
The Æolic Migration was the third Colony from Greece to Ala, after theſe 
Troubles and Revolutions in Greece. It was led by Grais, Great Grandſon 
of Oreſtes in this Line of Deſcent. 
Oreftes—Pentbylus—Echelatus—Grais. 
2. Agis = Sous, In theſe Reigns, the former Colonies might probably be 
tranſported. in Aſia. 
. Echefratus = Euripon, Nothing great in theſe Joint-Reigns, except a 
War with the-Cyrn:, —_—_— was ſo great a Man, that 
his Line was called-Euripmeide 
4. Labotas = Prytanes. In theſe Reigns Diſfentions begun betwixt Spar- 
fans and Argives. The Cyrni conquered. 
5. ſus = Eunomus. 

6. Agefilaus = Polydeffes. This Prince was ſlain before his Son Charilaus 

was born, and he left the Crown to his Bro- 
ther. Who when Polyde#'s Queen was delivered, gave it up to Charilaus, 
and himſelf became his Tutor. gus, ſoon after, 3 the Infant- King 
was growing, went to Crete and Afia to collect Laws. He brought back 
with him the Poems of Homer, and publiſhed his Laws in the Reign of 
Agefilaus. And probably in his Nephews Minority. 

7. Archelaus = Charilaus. Archelaus waſted 218 with Fire and Sword. 
Some Years after he invaded Tegea, but died without 
effecting the Conqueſt. 

8. Teleckus = Wisande, Many. Incurfions made on the Argives. Teleclus 

himſelf was flain by the Meſeniam at Dianas Temple 
at Lynne. Some ſay he introduced into the Temple, a Number of young 
Men habited like Virgins, with Poniards concealed. under theic Robes, to de- 
ſtroy the Principal Men of Maſſenia at ſome facred Solemnity ; but himſelf, 
and all thoſe diſguiſed Youths periſhed in the Attempt. || But the Spartans 
ſay, that Teleclus went to revenge a Rape of ſome Spartan Virgins, which 
had gone to that Temple for Devation, and fell there. 

9. mug The Meſſenian War betwixt them and the 
— begun in theſe Joint-Reigns. Our Au- 

thor, Pauſanias, diſtinct Account of it. The Mzssznians 
continued under 2 of Neftor's Poſterity aſter the Trojan, War, 
till the Doriens, under the Princes of the Herculun Family, invaded Pelo- 


ponneſus. 
* Pauſan. p. 524. Þ Ibid. p. 525. 1 Newt. Clran, Greek. p. 596 60. Pan p. 288. 
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ponneſus. Cre es Son of Ari aving married the Daughter of 
5 King Fed his Poſterity hereby aſcended the Arcadian Throne. 
But Creſpbentes himſelf ſettled in Meſſenia, upon the Expulſion of the Royal 
Line of Neleus ; who, with Melantbus, went to Athens. Melantbus a 
a Challenge of Xanthus the Bæotian, which Thymetes the Athenian King de- 
clining, Melanthus ſucceeded to the Kingdom of Athens. But, as the Maſſe- 
nians, with moſt of the other States of Greece, were then inclining nearer to 
a Republican Form of Government ; Xanthus being the laſt King of Thebes, 
and Melanthus's Son Cedrus the laſt Athenian King. 

So 1. Creſphontes obſerving this Proclivity among the Meſſentans, courted the 
People, to a that diſguſted the Nobles. Upon which they formed 
a Conſpiracy againſt him, and cut him off, with all his Family, except his 
youngeſt Son Æpytus, then a Child, at his maternal Grandfather's Court in 
Arcadia, When he was at Age, the Arcadians re-eſtabliſhed him in 
Meſſenta. - | 
2. AÆpytus firſt revenged his Father's and Brother's Death. And then 
carried it with ſuch a vigilant Equality towards both the Nobles and Ple- 
beians; ſoftening the People by Liberality, and the Nobles by prudent Conde- 
ſcenſions, that he became a very popular Prince, and fo conſiderable as to 
have = Royal Family called Æpytidæ after himſelf to the End of the 
Monarchy. I 

3. — Son focereded him, and equalled his Father in all the po- 
pular Virtues, which endeared him to all Orders of the State. And he ex- 
celled him in what was then called Piety to the Gods. Appointing ſolemn 
Sacra to many ancient Maſenian Heroes, which had not been worſhipped 
before.“ a 
4. Hlmius ;] his Son continued the fame Courſe of Devotion, according 

to the ſuperſtitious Uſages of that Age. 
5. Dotadas ;] his Son fortified the Sea-Port called Mor bone. 
6. Sybotas ] ſucceeded, and ordained Anniverſary Sacra to the Great God- 
dieſſes, at the River Pamiſts. 

7. Phintas.) In his Reign the Meſſenians firſt ſent a Choir of Men to per- 

| form ſome Mufical Sacra to Apollo at Delos. Eumalus com- 
poſed the Song which they called row. In this Reign 
2 Seeds of thoſe fatal Diſcords were fown betwixt them and 
the Spartans, the Cauſes of which are differently repreſented 
| by each People. © * rr. 

8. Antiochus = Androcles, the Sons of Phintas, were in the Government 
of Meſſenia, when Alcamenes and Theopompus were Joint-Kings of Sparta. 
The Animoſities betwixt them had been kindling and growing, ever fince 
the Attempt of Telecius King of Sparta, at Dianas Temple. But, as the 
Spartan's required no Compenſation for the Boſs of their King, this feems to 


B b 2 intimate 
* Pauſan, Meſſenic. cap. 3. 
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intimate that they were conſcious that Scheme was a public Act, and that 
they were the Aggreſſors. 

There were private Injuries mutually complained of, which might have 
been eafily redreſſed, had they been in pacific Diſpoſitions. But Meſſenia, 
being the more fertile Country, the Lacedemonzians formed avaricious Deſigns 
to annex that Territory to their own. Tho' they made a Handle of ſome 
private Injuries to juſtify their Avarice and Ambition, | 

Polychares, a noble Meſſenian, and who had been Victor in the fourth 
Olympiad, in the Olympic Games, being rich in Cattle, had ſent ſome to be 
paſtured with a Spartan, one Euephnus, He, being a faithleſs Man, fold 
the Cattle, and the Herdſmen too, to ſome Merchants, and then went and 
told Polychares, that a Gang of Robbers had ſtript his Grounds, When 
Polychares attended without Reſentment or Suſpicion to the Story, one of 
his own Herdſmen, who had made his Eſcape from thoſe to whom he was 
fold, happened to come in, and related the whole Story of Euaphnuss Per- 
fidiouſneſs to his Face, before his own Maſter ; who, not being able to 
deny, fell to Importunity and Entreaty; and punctually promiſed that he 
would pay all Damages, provided Polychares would ſend his Son along with 
him to Sparta to receive it, which he conſented to. But, upon his Arrival 
at Sparta, inſtead of paying according to Contract, he barbarouſly murdered. 
him, Polychares, upon Intelligence of this flagrant Villainy, haſtened to. 
Sparta, and in all the Anguiſh of Paternal Grief, defired the Murderer to be 
given up to Juſtice; which being denied, he broke into ſome Violences of. 
Reſentment natural to ſoþrave a Man on fo provoking an Occaſion, and re- 
gardleſs of his own Danger, took Revenge on any Spartans, he could meet 
with, and made his Eſcape home. 

The 8 required him to be delivered into their Hands, but the Kings 
of Maſſenia, convening the Aſſembly, they fell into different Opinions about 
the Juſtice or Expediency of complying with the Spartan Demand. It at 
laſt came to Blows, and Androcles, with ſeveral. of his Party who. were for 
giving up Polychares, were ſlain. 

Antiochus being now in ſole Power, ſent Letters to Sparta, that he would 
willingly refer it to the AÆgives, akin to both Nations; or to the Fiomc 
Council, or Aregpagite Court at Athens. He alſo pleaded, as Pauſamas ſays, 
the Spartans having been bought by Cæſus into Confederacies with the Bar- 
barians againſt the Greeks. : 

But the Spartans gave no Anfwer to his Letters. They were ſo bent on 
War, and fo ambitious to enlarge their Territory, that without giving any 

public Intimations of their Deſign, they carried on clandeſtine Preparations 
as ſecretly as they could for the intended War. 

9. Eueyars.] A few Months after the Embaſſy to Sparta, 


1 


died, and his Son Eur AEgs ſucceeded him. But the Spartans fully tend 
ing this avaricious War, bound themſelves by an Oath, never to leave it __ | 


— 
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if it was protracted ever ſo long, till they had added Maſſenia to their own 
Dominion. | 

Accordingly, without any Declaration of War, the Spartans came ſuddenly 
in a Night-Attack upon Ampbæa, a Meſſenian Town, built on a Rock, and 
abounding with Water. Alcamenes, Son of Teleclus, commanded in the En- 
terprize.. They took the Town by Surprize, and flew all the Inhabitants, 
even thoſe who fled to the Temples and Altars. This Place they thought 
would be a moſt convenient Station, from which to pour down the whole 
Fury of the War. This was, according to Pauſamas's Reckoning, in the 
ninth Olympiad:* 

Eupbaes, upon Notice of this perfidious Attempt, (the Succeſs of which 
he was informed of by ſome who eſcaped) convenes the Body of the Na- 
tion at Stenaclyrum, the Capital. And he and the Nobles encouraging the 
People, he begins-an exact Diſcipline, and exerciſes all the People for War. 
The Spartans made many Incurſions, but they cut down no Wood, nor 
burnt any Towns, as they looked upon all the Country as already their own. 
They only carried off Corn and Cattle, and other moveable Plunder, to im- 
poveriſh the People; not to deſtroy the Country. They attempted ſome 
Sieges; but, finding ſuch a hot Reception, they left that off, without taking 
any fortified Places. 

About four Months after the ſurpriſing of Ampbæa, the brave Eurnats,. 
confiding in the Alacrity and Reſolution of bis Troops, marched into the 
Field to ſeek. the Enemy; and encamped in a Plain, which was divided by 
a deep Trench or Channel, on the Borders of which. he poſted his Men. 
Cleonnis commanded the heavy armed Foot; Pytboratus and Antander, two 
Bodies of the light-armed. The Battle was fierce and. dubious till Night 
came on; when Eupbaes commanded his Troops to entrench, and raiſe 
proper Banks to guard both his Rear and Flanks, having the Trench. 
in Front. The next Day, when the Lacedæmonians found they could not 
attack him, and were not prepared to beſiege him in his fortified Camp, 
they withdrew, and retired into Sparta. And thus this Year ended. 

The next Year, the older Men of Sparta, reproaching their young Men 
with Want of Spirit and Courage ;.the next Expedition was openly undertaken 
againſt the Meſſentans. Theepompus and Polydorus, the two Kings of Sparta 
(Alcamenes himſelf being then dead) commanded the Army. Theopompus 
led the Right-Wing, Polydorus the Left, and Euryleon the main Body. of the 
Spartan Army. He was the fifth Deſcendant from Ozolyczs, the Son of Te- 
ras, of the Cadmean Family ; who was Tutor to Abenes and Procles, 
the two firſt Kings of 1 ＋ of the Herculean Line. In the Action, 

d the Left - Wing againſt Theopompus in the Right 
of the Spartans. Pytharatus commanded againſt Polydorus, and Cleonnis in 
the Centre, againſt Euryleon. The Spartans were ſuperior in Number, - 

. W 


Pauſan. Meſſen; cap. 5. 
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well as military Experience; but the deſperate Bravery of a noble People, un- 
juſtly invaded, and fighting for their Liberty and their All, vigorouſly ſuſtained 
all the Efforts of ſuperior Numbers and ſuperior military Skill. Theopompus, 
animated by Ambition, ard the Hopes of adding fo rich a Territory to his 
- own, puſhed with unſpeakable Impetuoſity upon Eupbaes, but Euphaes, ani- 
. mated with the Love of Liberty, and exaſperated with Injuries, ſuſtained 
the Shock with incredible Firmneſs, and his natural Bravery almoſt converted 
into Fury, urged him with his choſen Band, to ſuch a rapid Impetuoſity 
upon Theopompus, that he bravely repulſed that reſolute and ſkilful Com- 
mander, and put his whole Wing. to Flight. But Pytharatus falling, the Loſs 
of their General put that Wing into Diſorder and Flight on the other Hand. 
However, Polyderus did not purſue that Wing in its Retreat; nor Euynaes 
the other; nor did he attack Polydorus, but haſted to help his Friends. Night 
coming on, Cleonnrs and Euryleon, who commanded in the Centre, parted 
without any Advantages on either Side. This great Action was chiefly ma- 
naged by the heavy-armed Foot. The Horſe were few, and did not per- 
form much; for the Peloponneſians had not yet arrived at much Skill in 
Riding. This Action was not deciſive ; yet the Meſſenians being reduced to 
Want of Neceſſaries, by the Havock, which the Plundering Parties of the 
Spartans had made ;—they at laſt reſolved to deſert moſt of the inland Places, 
and withdraw to the more maritime Parts. And they fixed their Head Quar- 
ters at Itbome, ſituated on an high Mountain, which was every Way of diffi- 
cult Acceſs, and well fortified by Nature. Here they lay pretty ſecure ; and 
ſent to Delphos to enquire of the Oracle in that Exigence of their Affairs, con- 
cerning the Event of the War. They had this Anſwer : © That a Virgin, of 
the Royal Blood of the Æytidæ, ſhould be ſacrificed and willingly devoted.” 
The Virgins were immediately gathered together, and the Lots being caſt, 
the Lot fell on the Daughter of Lyciſcus. But the Diviner refuſed her, 
alledging that Lyciſcus's Wife being long barren, ſhe had ſubſtituted this Child, 
pretending it to be her own. Then Ariftodemus, a Perſon of greateſt Note 
among the Royal Family, next to the reigning Houſe, offered his own Vir- 
gin-Daughter as a Victim for his Country. But her Lover, when he found 
no Perſwaſions could fave her, boldly charged her with being debauched and 
with Child By himſelf. This ſo enraged the genercus Ariſtademus, that he 
killed the Virgin, and opening her Body, ſhewed to the whole Afſembly her 
Womb, that they might be convinced ſhe was not with Child. Upon which 
this Sacrifice was allowed as ſufficient. 

What a horrid Religion was the prevailing Paganiſm of Greece at that Time? 
And how deteſtible is the Avarice and Ambition of Conquerors, whoſe ſuc- 
ceſsful Villainies put tender Parents on ſuch execrable, unnatural Acts, in 
order to fave their Country from ſuch bloody Deſtroyers ? 1 

When the Spartans heard of this Oracle, and this great, ſelf-denying 
Compliance with it, they were greatly diſheartened, and tho' they __ 
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for ſeveral Years. 
However, in the eighth Year after this Oracle, they led their Army againſt | 
1thome. And, tho' the Meſſenian Allies were at that Time moſt of them 
abſent, yet they, confiding in the Oracle, ventured to ſtand the Engage- 
ment, rather too raſhly. For, at this Time many neighbouring States, ſuch 
as the Argives, Arcadians and others, grew jealous of the increaſing Power 
of Sparta; and became Auxiliaries to the Meſſenians. The Spartans how- 
ever obtained no Victory. This was not ſo cloſe and regular an Action as the 
former, For every brave Man went out of his Ranks to attack his Enemy; 
and ſurpriſing Inſtances of Perſonal Bravery were exhibited on both Sides. 
But the moſt fatal Stroke to the Mefſenians,; was the Loſs of their King. For 
the Great Euenats, preſſing further on the Troops of Theopompus than was | 
prudent for a General, in the too great Heat of hi his Bravery, was mortally 
wounded, and fell. This kindled the Battle with new Fury, about the dying 
Prince, and the Meſenians, . reſolving not to ſurvive their beloved Monarch, 
fought with ſuch incredible Vigour, that they got him back to their Camp, 
where he was ſomething revived by ſeeing that his People had made fo brave 
a Retreat. He died ſome Days after in the 13th Year of his Reign, wholly - 
ſpent in War with the. Spartans. Antander fell with him in that deſperate. 
Action. 
10. ARISTODEMUS, who devoted his Daughter, by the Votes of the - 
People, carried the Election againſt Cleonns — Dams. When he was on 
the Throne, he behaved with particular Honour "and. Reſpe& to thoſe two 
Great Men, his Rivals, and kept all quiet at Home; and courted all the 
neighbouring States. But the War was carricd on only in Parties, for Ra- 
vages and. Incurſions on both Sides. But, in the 5th Year of his all 
Parties being weary of, and exhauſted wich, ſo long a War, he reſolved on 
one Engagement more, to make one noble Effort for the delivering his op- 
prefſed Country, from thoſe unrighteous Invaders. All the neighbouring 
States were ready to join him with their auxiliary Forces, in a fet Battle. 
The Arcadians, Argives and Sicyonians were in the Confederacy with the 
Maſſenians, and the Corinthians joined the - Spartans. The pes Ae made 
their Phalanx as ſtrong as ever they had done before. The King gave the 
beſt Armour to the Acadians and Meſſeni ans, as being the ſtrongeſt Men and 
- beſt Soldiers, mixing the Argives and Sicyonrans with them. He made the 
main Battle very long, that he might not be ſurrounded, and he had Mount - 
Itbome in his Rear. Cleommis had the Command of the heavy-armed, and 
the light-armed were ready for wheeling about, and for annoying the e. 
1 = where, under the Conduct o Dams. On the hs 
voy oaks and obſtinate, and the regular Troops of the Spartans were ſo 
fitipued by theſe Parties of the light-armed, who with ſuch Activity every 
where incommoded them ; that .at laſt they were defeated and fled, and a 


. $ great 
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great Number of them were lain in the Purſuit, as well as before, in the 
Action. n | 

The Spartans were greatly caſt down, eſpecially apprehending the * 
of their promiſed Conqueſt to be now almoſt vaniſhed. In this unpromiſing 
Situation of their Affaire, they ſend to the Oracle, where they received this Ad- 
vice, to uſe Craft as well as Force. The Meſſenians alſo ſending to Delphos, 
received this Anſwer, namely, That whoever ſhould firſt dedicate 100 Tripods 
to Jupiter Ithometes, ſhould gain Meſenia. Upon which a Spartan of ob- 
ſcure Rank procured 100 of Clay, and carried them in a Bag ; and coming 
into home as an Hunter, with his Nets, Sc. got the Opportunity of dedi- 
cating his Tripods of Clay the firſt. 

This Event greatly diſpirited the Meſſentans, and animated the Spartans. 
About this Time, many Prodigies were obſerved ; the King was diſcouraged 
by Viſions and Dreams ; the Sacrifices had ominous Appearances ; which fo 
funk his Spirits, that, when he ſaw that, tho' he had voluntarily devoted his 
guiltleſs Virgin-Daughter, yet could not fave his dear Country ; he went and 
killed himſelf on his Daughter's Tomb, after he reigned ſomething above fix 
'Years. | 

The Death of their King ſo ſtruck the Meſſentans, that they. almoſt ran 
into Deſpair ; and were even thinking of ſending Meſſengers to Sparta to beg 
Peace; but their inſuperable Reſentment reſtrained them. Upon the whole, 
in an Aſſembly of the People, they choſe no King, but made Damis Gene- 
ral, who choſe for the next Command under him Cleonnis and Phyleas. 

But, after they had endured a Siege of five Months, and had loſt moſt of 
their beſt Officers and Citizens ; and the Famine begun to rage within the 
City, they all quitted Tome. This was in the 2oth Year of the War, as 
Pauſanias reckons, in the firſt Year of -Olymprad 24.* Some retired to Ar- 
gos, ſome to Arcadia; and thoſe of the ſacred Families retired to Eleupne ; 
where they were concerned in initiating into the Myſteries of the great 
Goddeſſes. 5 | 

The Lacedemonians razed Fhome to the Ground, and the reſt of the Meſſe- 
nians, who ſtayed in the Country, they laid under a Tribute, to pay annually 
Half the Produce of the Ground to Sparta. 


SECT. II. 
From the Second Meſſenian War to LRONIDAsõ. 


10. POhdbrus Arcbidamas.] Polydorus the Son of Alcamenes, who died in 
I the Beginning of the Maſſenian War, being joined with Theopompus 
in the Management of it, they both lived to ſee the Conqueſt of the Meſe- 
nians. But it was chiefly conducted by Theopompus, the Son of Nic . 
ter 
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After this War, a great Controverſy aroſe with the AÆgives about the Boun- 
daries of Thyreate ; but, thro' Age and Infirmities, he was not in the Action. 
Polydorus outlived Theopompus. He was a Prince of incomparable Virtues, 
who ſo tempered Juſtice with conſummate Benevolence, that he was univer- 
ſally honoured at Sparta. However, he was afterwards aſſaſſinated by Pale- 
marchus, a Spartan Nobleman, on an Occafion not mentioned in Hiſtory. 

11. Euricrates, the Son of Polydorus ſucceeded him. During this Reign, 
the Meſſenians bore the Spartan Dominion pretty quietly. Theopompus out- 
lived his own Son Archidamas. But as he is ſaid to have left a Son Zeuxida- 
mas, I ſhall ſet them down in the Line of ſucceſſive Generations parallel to 
the ſucceſſive Princes of the other Royal Houſe, thus : 

12. Euricrates = Zeuxidamas. In theſe Reigns, the Maſſenians quiet. 

13. Anaxander = Anaxidamas. In theſe Reigns of the Spartan Kings, the 
Meſſenians rekindled a new War. For, perceiving that the Spartan Yoke was 
never like to be eaſier, ſome young Noblemep, of high Spirit and exalted 
Love of Liberty, tho' entirely unſkilled in War, animated each other to 
great Attempts. They thought it nobler to die in the Field, in order to re- 
gain Liberty, than bear the mildeſt or moſt plentiful Slavery. By theſe brave 
Sentiments they fired each other. Among the Principal was ARISTOMENES 
Son of Nicomedes. They ſent truſty Meſſengers from this little Combination 
of their noble Youth, to the Arcadians and Argives, to ſound their Inclinations ; - 
and, as they were now in open Hoſtilities with Sparta, the Meſſengers found 
them more forward to join them, than their own Hopes promiſed. 

The Meſſenians revolted in the 3gth Year after the taking Ithome, when 
annual Archons were begun in Atbens. And this glorious, half-diſciplined 
Youth marched at the Head of their Countrymen into the Field; and tho' at 
that Action they had none of their Confederates who had joined them, yet 
they bravely engaged the Veteran Spartan Troops, and there was near an 
Equality of Succels in this firſt Battle, which was fought in the firſt Year of 
the Revolt. Ariſtomenes performed ſuch Wonders in this Action, that he was 
ſaluted King, as ſoon as it was over ; for he was of the Royal Family of the 
/Epytidae. But he refuſed the Crown, and would only accept the General- 
ſhip. 

The ſecond Battle was fought at a Place called Aprus's Monument. Here 
both Parties had their Allies, the Elians, Argives, Sicyonians and Arcadians 
joined the Meſſenians, and the Spartans had the Corinthians and ſome others. 
with them. Anaxander, King of Sparta, commanded the Lacedemonian 
Army; and ARISTOMENES their General commanded the Meſſenians. 
Phintas and Androcles, the Grandſons of that Audrocles, who was lain in 
the Tumult about Polychares, and who had lived at Sparta, joined their 
Countrymen, and behaved with the greateſt Bravery. Ariflomenes had a 
choſen Band of 80 young Noblemen, which were near his Perſon, when he 
oppoſed himſelf to the very Flower of the Spartan Troops with the 
King himſelf at their Head; and, with infinite Bravery, obtained a com- 
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pleat Victory; and, with his choſen Guard, beat the very Flower of the 
Army, and put them to Flight. 

After this great Defeat, the Spartans were for giving up the War, but 
that Tyr tus, the Athenian Poet, who was ſent from Athens by the Advice 
of the Oracle, diſſuaded them. 

The third Battle was fought near a Place called tbe Great Foſs. The Ar- 
cadians were the chief Auxiliaries in this Battle. But a little before the Eu- 
gagement, the Spartans had coxRUP TED Ariftocrates Son of Hicetas, King 
of Arcadia, with Money, to betray his Allies; for he commanded the Arca- 
dian Troops in this Expedition. Pauſanias obſerves here, that the Spartans. 
were the firſt, that are mentioned in all Antiquity, who corrupted their Ene- 
mies with Money, and made the Event of War venal. For, before their 
ſeducing Ariſtocrates to betray the Meſſenians, the Events of War depended 
on Courage, Bravery, Fortune, and the Bleſſing of the Gods. 

When the Battle begun, #:ftocrates, who had before diſpirited his Troops, 
with pretended Omens, and unfriendly Appearances of the Sacrifices ; or- 
dered them, at a Sign by him given, to retreat for their own Safety : Which 
they did accordingly, leaving one Wing and the main Body open and ex- 
poſed. And, to compleat the Perfidy, the Arcadians fled thro' the Meſſe- 
nian Army, and broke all their Ranks. The Spartans took this Advantage, 
and cut moſt of the Army to Pieces. Pbintas and Androclrs, Grandſons of 
that Androcles, who was ſlain in the Tumult at the Beginning of the War, 
fell in this deciſive Action, after the nobleſt Proofs of Bravery. 

Ariſtomenes gathered the Remnant of his Army, and deſerting Andania,. 
and all the inland Towns, betook himſelf to Mount Vas, where he ſuſtained 
a Siege of eleven Years; tho* the Enemy thought they could have taken it 
almoſt at the firſt Attack. The Sea Coaſt was open to them by Means of the 
. Pyleans and Mothoneans. And they took other Neceſſaries from all about 
them by Incurſions. The Spartans, finding this Inconvenience from their 
incomparable Vigilance, Activity and Valour, they forbid the fowing any 
Ground near Mount Vas, to deprive them of any Proviſions. But AR I- 
STOMENES, with zoo choſen Men from Iras, made an Excurſion to Amy- 
cle, and in a Night-attack took it, and carried off great Plunder. This 
Courſe he never left off, till at laſt, in a Party far greater than his own, with 
both the Kings of Sparta at the Head of it, he w:s taken, being knocked 
down with a Stone. He and fifty of his Fellow-Soldiers were conducted to 
the Mouth of a horrid Cavern, near Sparta, where commonly the greateſt 
Malefactors were executed, by being thrown into it. There they were all thrown 
m. All the reſt immediately periſhed; but ſome Divine Power certainly pre- 
ſerved him. He wrapped himſelf in his Robe, and there compoſed himſelf 
to wait for Death. But, after three Days, living in this Expectation, he 
heard a Noiſe, which proved to be that of a Fox, which was coming to the 
dead Bodics. Thinking that there muſt be ſome underground Paſſage to this 
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Cavern, he catched hold of the Fox's Leg with one Hand, and covered it 
with his Robe with the other, to prevent the Beaſt's biting him much. It 
made towards the Entrance, and he followed it as well as he could, and 
found ſome Glimmering of Light at the Hole by which the Fox had crept 
in. He then readily let it go, and it crept thro' it, which was but big 
enough for its Body to 8 He whoſe Fortitude was ſuperior to all Diſtreſs, 
with his Hands wrought a Paſſage large enough for himſelf to creep thro”, 
and got back to his People at Tas. When it was told that Ariſſomenes was 
eſcaped, the Spartans laughed at it. But the Event ſoon convir.ced them. 
For the Corinthians ſending ſome Auxiliaries to the Siege of ras; and he, by 
his Spies, being informed that they marched and encamped careleſsly, he 
broke into their Camp by Night, flew four of their chief Generals, made a 
great Slaughter of the Men, and rifled the Camp. On which the Spartans 
owned that he muſt be alive again; for there was not a Man in Greece dur/# 
have attempted ſuch a Thing beſides himſelf. 

However, he was again taken by Treachery. For the Spartans at the 
Hyacinthine Games, proclaimed a Truce of forty Days, which the Cretan 
Archers who were Mercenaries broke, Seven of them ſeized him in the 
Time of the Truce, and bound him with their Belts, &c. two of them 
went with the News to Sparta, the other five brought their illuſtrious Cap- 
tive into a Meſſenian Cottage, where a Widow and her Virgin- Daughter lived 
together. The Virgin dreamed the Night before, that ſome Wolves brought 
in a Lion without his Talons ; that ſhe lay with the Lion as with a Man, 
and gave him his Talons When they brought him in, ſhe thought 
this muſt reach her Dream. She made the Cretans drunk, and when they 
were aſleep, ſhe took one of their Daggers, with which ſhe cut his Bands, 
and then he flew them all. He offered her his Son Gorgus then eighteen, in 
Marriage in Gratitude, and Admiration of this daring Action. 

In the eleventh Year of the Siege Tas was taken. All the Oracles con- 
ſpiring to diſcourage the great AR Is TOMENES, and the Diviner Theockes, 
which however they concealed from the People. The Town was taken by 
this Means: A Spartan Herdſman belonging to one of the Generals, keeping 
his Herd by the River, fell in Love with a Meſſenian Woman, as ſhe came 
to draw Water at the River. He debauched her; and as her Huſband was 
on the Guard frequently, thoſe Nights he uſed to be with her. One Night 
the Violence of Rains drove off the Guards, and the brave and injured 
Meſſenian coming unexpectedly to his own Houſe, the Adulterer got into 
ſome obſcure Concealment. When the perfidious Wife with peculiar Ten- 
derneſs enquired the Reaſon of his coming Home ; he told her that all the 
Guards left the Walls that ſtuous, dark Night. The concealed 
Villain hearing this, he found ſome Way out, and got to his Maſter in the 
Camp ; who tho' the Kings were not there at that Time, yet he took the 
Hint, and fo got into the Town. The Alarm ſoon raiſed all, Ariſtomenes, 
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his Son Gorgus, Theeclus the Diviner, his Son Manticlus, and Energetidas, 
who married the Siſter of Ariſtomenes. 

They animated the People, by every Argument that Love of Liberty could _ 
inſpire, particularly with the Example of the Smyrnæans, who drove Gxges, 
the Son of Duſchylus, out of their City with his great Army of Lydians. All 
the Meſſenians as one Man, and all their VMomen fought incredibly. The 
Women not only animating the Men, but fighting along with them. 

But the Spartans, having great Numbers of Men, had Time to relieve 
each other with freſh Troops, while the Meſſenians were three Days and 
Nights under Arms, almoſt periſhed with Rain, Froſt, Hunger and Thirſt. 
At laſt, Theoclus the Diviner, who prefided over the Sacra, cried out, We 
* contend with Fate no longer. Do you, Ariftomenes, ſave the Reliques of 
* our Nation, I will periſh here.” And fo preſſing on the Enemy, he ſaid, 
You ſhall not greatly rejoice in our Ruin; and after having made a very 
great Slaughter, in theſe laſt Efforts of Deſpair, he fell down dead in the 
Midſt of his Enemies. 

Ariſtomenes, leaving the braveſt choſen Men engaged, he ordered the reſt 

to get their Women and Children into the Midſt of their Ranks, and follow 
him. Gorgus and Manticlus commanded in the Rear, Ariſſomenes himſelf 
in the Front, ſhaking his Head and Spear, led on againſt the oppoſing Troops 
of Sparta. But their Generals thought it beſt to open the Way, and let 
him paſs, with the retiring Reliques of a brave, ruined Nation, which had 
fallen a Sacrifice to accurfed Avarice and Ambition. 
When the Arcadians heard that Vas was taken, they demanded' of their 
King to lead them out, but he urged that there were now no Meſſenians to 
help. However, Ariſtomenes reached Mount Tycæus, when the Arcadians 
got Notice of it, they haſtened thither, and brought them every Supply they 
could, Food, Cloaths, and whatever they had.® They moſt tenderly invited 
them to accept of all the Privileges of Hoſpitality among them, and offered 
them to incorporate among them as one People. i 

But Ar:iftomenes, when they were quiet at Mount Lycæus, ſtill melting with 
Commiſeration of his dear, ruined Country, and inflamed with Reſentment 
of the Avarice and Cruelty of the Spartans, choſe out of all his Troops 500 
Men, who leaſt feared Death, or defired Life, to accompany him in an At- 
tempt on Sparta itfelf, alledging that the Army was fo buſy in the Plunder 
of Iras, that they thould find Sparta more expoſed. He, whoſe unexhauſted 
Spirits never tired in great Undertakings, mentioned the daring Project among 
his faithful Arcadian Allies; and not yet having any Sufpicion of the bribed 
Traitor, ſpoke of it in the King's Preſence, he engaged 300 of the moſt re- 
folute Arcadians in this bold Defign. But, while ſome Time was neceſſarily 
to be ſpent in religions Rites, the Traitor ſends Notice of it to the Spartans. 
But ſome Arcadian Spies ſeizing the Meſſenger on his Return, found * 
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drus's Letter, in which were contained his Thanks for the Retreat at the 
Battle of tbe Great Foſs, as well as for this Intelligence. This Letter was 
read in a full Aſſembly of Arcadians, upon which his exaſperated Subjects 
immediately fell to ſtoning him, and defired the Meſſenians to join them; 
but they looking at their brave General for Direction, the great ARISTOMENES 
only bowed down and wept. The Arcadians ſtoned him to Death, and left 
his Corps unburied without the Camp. 3 
The Colony conſiſting of the Pylli, Mothonæi, and other maritime Places, 
with all that they could collect together, went by Ship to Cyllene, an Elan 
Port, in order to conſult where to fix. Gorgus and Manticlus were the Lead- 
ers, for Ariſtomenes declined to go. Energetides coming to Lyceum with his 
own fifty Men, added to them, as many as would accompany him, and led 
them back to Vas, who fell on the Spartans as they were pillaging, and 
having filled himfelf with Slaughter, fell on the Heaps of his Enemies. 
When thoſe, who conducted the Meſſenian Colony, were debating about 
the Place of their Settlement, Gorgus the Son of 4r:/tomenes was for having 
them ſettle in Zacyntbus, from which they might annoy the Spartans after- 
wards, But Manticlus was of Opinion, that they ſhould think no more of 
Meſſenia or Sparta, but go directly to Sardinia, a large Iſland, where they 
would find Plenty of all Things. At this Time Anaxilas, the fourth in 
Deſcent from Aicidamas, who had ſettled at Rhegium after the taking of 
1thome, ſent to invite them thither. Upon their coming to Rbegium, Anaxi- 
las adviſed them to attempt the Zancleans in Sicily, who ſprang from Pirates, 
and had fortified an Harbour. Anaxilas attacked them by Sea, and the 
Meſſenians conquered them at Land. Anaxilas was for ſlaying them at the 
very Altars, and ſaving only the Women, but Gorgus and Manticlus abhorred 
the Impiety. On which it came to a mutual Peace, and they lived quietly 
together, and incorporated into one People. Only the Town changed its 
Name from Zancle to Meſſene. And here the exiled Meſſenians found a quiet 
Retreat at laſt. 
AR1STOMENES, after the Colony was gone, married his Siſter, the Widow 
of Energetides, and two of his own Daughters to other great Men. And 
after this he went to Delpbos on ſome Enquiry not known. When he was 
there, Damagetus Rhodius, King of Jalyſſus, coming to Delphos to conſult the 
Oracle about chooling a Wife, the Pythian bad him marry the Daughter of 
the beſt Man in Greece. This was eaſily determined to be Ariſſomenes. He 
himſelf carried her, being his third Daughter, to Rhodes. When he was 
deliberating to go from thence to Sardis, to Arqhis Son of Gyges King of Lydia, 
and then to Ecbatane to Phraortes King of the Medes, he was ſeized by ſome 
Diſtemper, and after ſurviving the Liberties of his Country, and all his pro- 
digious Wars, died in his Bed. 
Thus cloſed one of the fineſt Struggles for Liberty, that is in Hiſtory, called 
by the Ancients the Maſenian War. In which the lawleſs Pride of Power, 
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animated by Avarice and the View of a better Territory, was oppoſed fo 
long by the moſt Heroic Patriotiſm ; in which the Love of Liberty, even to 
Enthufiaſm, produced ſuch aſtoniſhing Acts of incredible Bravery, as Ambi- 
tion and natural Courage in Slaves, or Tyrants, never attained to. 

14. Euricratides = Archidamas, The Meſjenian War being over, theſe 

Reigns were free from War. 
15. Leon = Agaficles. In theſe Reigns the Spartuns met with many Re- 
ulſes from the Tegeatæ. 
16. 4 = fAriſton. In theſe Joint-Reigns the Spartans had 
much better Succeſs againſt the Tegeatæ. | 

For the Spartans, being required by the Oracle to bring the Bones of Oreftes 
to Sparta, they found them buried beneath a Brafier's Shop; and dug them 
up, 2 the ſacred Remains to Sparta. Anaxander Son of Leon was the 
only Prince among the Spartans, who had two Wives at the fame Time. 
One, tho' a Woman of the greateſt Virtue and Honour, yet being barren, 
the Epbori commanded him to divorce ; this he would not comply with; 
but he ſo far obeyed them, as to join another in Equality with her, that her 
Son might be confidered as his Heir. And of her he had Cleomenes his Firſt- 
born. Soon after he, by his beloved Queen, who had never had a Child be- 
fore, had Doricus, and then LeoniDas and Cleombrotus. | 
Cleomenes Demaratus. 
Leonidas ( © Leetychides — Ariſton raſhly ſaying, that Demaratus was 
not his Son, upon being told that he was born in the ſeventh Month of his 
Queen's No proved the Ruin of his Son and his Houſe. But Dema- 
ratus came to the Crown, and was a brave Man. He aſſiſted his Collegue, 
Cleomenes, in ſuppreſſing the Sons of Pififiratus, the Tyrants of Athens. But, 
when Cleomenes afterwards repented, and would have reſtored them, Dema- 
ratus nobly oppoſed it. On this Cleomenes ſet up a Rival, on the Pretence 
of the Nllegitimacy of his Birth, one Leofrychides of the ſame Herculean Fa- 
-mily. Demaratus, thus uſed, fled to Perſia, and was with Xerxes in his In- 
vaſion of Greece, as a Companion, not an Ally. | 

Cleomenes dying without Male-Iſſue, the great Lzonipas, his Brother by 
the ſame Father, Anaxandridus, ſucceeded him; who was himſelf one of the 
greateſt Men of his Age, and nearly of the ſame Age with Cleomenes. | 

When Xerxes, King of Perfia, with one of the greateſt Armies men- 
tioned in Hiſtory, invaded Greece; this Prince, the Great LRONI DAS en- 
countered him at the famous Battle of Thermopy/z. The Spartans, having 
confulted the Oracle at s, received for Anſwer, that Greece muſt fall, 
unleſs a Prince of the Family of Hercules devoted himſelf to fave his Coun- 
try.* When this Oracle was declared to the Aſſembly of the People, in the 
Preſence of - both the Kings of Sparta, Leonidas nobly undertook the 9 
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which he knew would be ſo fatal to himſelf, but which he believed would 
be the ſaving of the Liberties of Greece, and particularly of Sparta. 

Xerxes, having marched thro'* Greece a.confiderable Way, came near the 
famous Straits of Thermopylz, which as being almoſt an impracticable Paſs, 
was defended with the Flower of the Grecian Army. But there was a per- 
fidious Trachiman, who went to the Emperor of Perfia, and offered to 
the Perfian Army thro' ſome By-way of which they had no Suſpicion ; 
whereby he might come on the Back of the Greeks, and fo furround thoſe at 
Thermopyla. However, there was an honeſt Man in the Perſian Army, 
who got from among the Centinels, and gave Leonidas Intelligence. Upon 
which there was a Council of War called at Midnight in the Grecian Camp. 
And being aware of their deſperate Situation, the Great LX ON DAS heroi- 
_ cally propoſed that the reſt of the Troops ſhould withdraw, and fave them- 
ſelves for the further Defence of their Country ; but that he, with his choſen 
Spartans, would ſtay and die there, and retard the Irruption of the Perfians 
as long as there was a Man of them left. The Army, ſome reluctantly, and 
others willingly, withdrew in the Night; and Leonidas and his choſen Band, 
about 500-in all, as Diodorus ſays, were left. He ordered them all' to fit 
down to Meat, whereby they would be longer able to ſuſtain the Fatigues 
of that deſperate Undertaking, which they might chearfully engage in, who 
were next Day to dine with the Gods. His Troop was compoſed of grown 
Men who were the Fathers of Children. They broke into the Perfan Camp 
in the Night, and made incredible Execution; making directly to the Royal 
Pavillion, but Xerxes had withdrawn near the further Extremity of his Camp 
before. This daring Adventure threw the Perſian Army into extreme Terror 
and Confuſion, they fearing that their Party. which they ſent thro' the Moun- 
tains was cut off, and that the whole Grecian Army was in that Afhult of the 
Camp. But, when Day-light diſcovered their Numbers, they deſpiſed them. 
But the Bravery of theſe great Men was inimitable, tho' fatat to themſelves. 
Theſe were the only Men, fays Diodorus Sculus, who gained conſummate 
Glory by being conquered.* 
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On the Perſian Line reckoned from Ptolemy's Canon. 
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HAVE now brought down the Hiſtory of Greece from the Return of the 
Herculean Family into the Dominion of Pelatonneſus, to the celebrated Syn- 
chroniſm of LRONIDAS and Xerxes, whereby we may clearly connect 
the facred Hiſtory and Chronology with that of the Greeks. 
. The 
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The Uſe I make of all theſe laborious Enquiries into the Genealogies of 
the Greek Families, particularly the Spartans, is hereby to ſhew that, in the 
-Courſe of Succeſſion, they could not well be ſuppoſed to be either more 
or leſs than they are repreſented by their Hiſtorians ; * tho' it will appear, 
by comparing them with the Few Hiſtory, that theſe Succeſſions muſt 
have taken up a much leſs Space of Time, than is commonly computed by 
Chronologers ancient or modern ; except the Great Father of Chronology, 
Sir Jaac Newton. On which I make theſe Obſervations. 
(1.) I conclude from what the Pagan Hiſtorians ſay, that it was the Na- 
tional Cuſtom among the Lacedæmonians to have the Succeſſion of their Kin 
by the eldeſt Sons, whenever they lived to the Death of the Father. This 
appears plainly by the Choice which they made of Clomenes for their King, 
as the eldeſt Son : Tho' he was a Perſon of a ſhattered Brain, and greatly 
inferior to Darieus, in all Qualities, for the Cabinet or the Field. He was 
the Son by the elder Queen, and born but a few Months after Cleomenes. + 
(2.) Since an Interruption in the Line of Succeſſion, by the Death of the 
oldeſt Eon, is ſometimes mentioned ; we may reaſonably conclude that it is 
always mentioned, when any ſuch Interruption happened. The. firſt Inter- 
ruption in the Succeſſion from Father to Son is that of Pohydectes, who being 
flain before his Son Charilaus was born, he left the Kingdom to Lycurgus his 
Brother. But, as his Queen was with Child, as ſoon as ſhe was delivered of 
her Son Charilaus, Lycurgus ſurrendered the Kingdom to him, and only 
acted as Guardian. And, while the young King was in the Hands of the 
Women, Lycurgus went abroad to collect the beſt Laws, which were after- 
wards fo celebrated in Sparta, as to denominate him the Spartan Legiſlator. 
Theopompus, that King who managed the Meſſenian War, is alſo mentioned 
to have buried his eldeſt Son, who yet lived to have Children, one of which 
ſucceeded his Grandfather Theopompus. | 
(3.) It appears to have been the Cuſtom of the Spartan Monarchs to have 
but one Wite at a time, contrary to the Manner of the Afiatic Princes. For 
Anaxandrides, Son of Leon, was the firſt among the Spartan Princes who had 
two; * and upon this Occaſion, his Queen, a Princeſs of very good Character, 
having been long childleſs, the Ephor; commanded him to put her away, 
and marry another. The King would not comply with the firſt Injunction, 
but he yielded to the other, and married another Wife, By her he had a Son, 
Cleomenes. But ſoon after, his firſf Queen had a Son, who proved a very 
brave Man. And ſhe had afterwards the Great Leonidas and Cleombrotus. 
Now, by this prevailing Regularity in the Spartan Kings, the Succeſſion of 
| Generations by the eldeſt Sons, would be far more eaſily carried on, without 
diſtracting Competitions, and be recorded without Confuſion. 
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( 4.) Almoſt every Reign in all this Succeſſion, in both the parallel, con- 
temporary Lines of their Kings, is marked by ſome conſiderable Action, 
either of War or Peace; or by their Birth or Death. So that there could 
not be fewer Kings than are named for doing ſuch diſtinct Actions as are 
aſcribed to them. Nor doth there ſeem any Room for more; ſince ſo many 
of the Succeſſors are ſaid to enter upon their Predeceſſor's Works or Wars, 
which they left unfiniſhed. | 

(J.) Many of the neighbour Kingdoms have their Succeſſion of Kings 
mentioned in parallel Generations with thoſe of Sparta; as particularly thoſe 
of Meſſenia and Arcadia. And not one of them are ſo long as this Lineal 
Succeſſion of the Spartan Kings. So that it is very probable that thoſe were 
almoſt as long a Deſcent as was poſſible in the Courſe of Nature where the 
Succeſſion is counted by the Males. | | 

To proceed now to the Examination of this Synchroniſm of Leonidas with 
Xerxes. He was the Son of Darius Hyſtaſpis, the Succeſſor of Cambyſes, the 
Son and Succeſſor of Cyrus = Darius the Mede. Darius was, according to 
Daniel, 62 Years old when he conquered Babylon, Dan. v. 3 1. Cyrus lived 
to above 70 Years old, according to Cicero; and reigned nine Years over 
Babylon, according to Ptolemy's Canon; tho the Canon takes no Notice of 
Darius's Reign, as the Scriptures more correctly do. The Kings of the 
Medes before Cyrus were Deiaces, Phraortes, Aſtyages, Cyaxares, and Darius. 
The three firſt reigned before the Empire was Great ; the two laſt were great 
Conquerors, and erected the Monarchy. AÆſcbylus, who flouriſhed in the 
Reigns of Darius Hyſtaſpis and his Son Xerxes, and died in the 76th Olympiad, 
attributes the . of the Medo-Perſian Empire to the two immediate 
Predeceſſors of Cyrus. The firſt was a Mede, and the ſecond was his Son.“ 
The ſecond was Darius the Mede, the Son of Abaſuerus, mentioned by Daniel, 
and immediate Predeceſſor to Cyrus. Therefore the firſt was the Father of 
Darius, that is Abaſuerus or Cyaxares, of the Seed of the Medes, as Daniel 
ſays, Dan. ix. 1. This is that Abaſuerus King of the Medes, who, together 
with Nebuchadnezzar, took and deſtroyed Nineveb, Tobit xiv. 15, Which 
Action is by the Greeks aſcribed to Cyaxares, and by Eufolemus + to Aſtibares, 
a Name perhaps corruptly written for Abaſuerus. By this Victory over the 
Aſjyrians, and Subverſion of their Empire, ſeated at Nineveb, and the en- 
ſuing Conqueſts of Armenia, Cappadocia and Perfia, he begun to extend the 
Reign of one Man over all Aa, and his Son, Darius the Mede, by conquer- 
ing the Kingdoms of Lydia and Babylon, finiſhed the Work: And the third 
King was Cyrus, an happy Man, for his Succeſſes under Darius, and laſtly 
his large and peaceable Dominion in his own Reign. * 

I think, with the Great Newton, that Cyaxares was the Son of Aftyages, and 
that Mandane the Daughter of Aftyages, and Siſter of Cyaxares, married Cam- 

Vor. II. D d byſes 


* Newton. Chron. p. 309. + Euſeb. Prep+r. Lib. IX. c. 39. f Newtcn, Chran, p. 309» 
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bes a Perfian of Quality, by whom ſhe had Cyrus, or that Mandane was not 
Daughter of Afyages, but of Cyaxares, and the Wife of Cyrus; for Hero- 
dotus places the Kings wrong. So that Cyrus was near the fame Age with 
Darius the Mede, who was, according to Daniel 62, at the taking of Baby- 
lon. This Darius was (probably) the Conqueror of Lydia, tho' he might 
manage this War by his Couſin or Brother, and General Cyrus; while him- 
ſelf might be employed in other Conqueſts with another Army. And, as 
the judicious Sir Jaac Newton remarks, the Name of this Median Conqueror 
may be gathered from the Name of thoſe Pieces of Money which were 
coined out of the Lydian Money, after the Conqueſt of Cræſus by Cyrus, for 
they were called Darics; therefore Darius, not Cyrus, was then poſſeſſed of 
the Sovereignty of Media, the conquering Nation, in the Northern Part of 
Ala, viz. North with Reſpe& to Judea. Nebuchadnezzar, who had confe- 
derated with Cyaxares in the Joint-Overthrow of the Aſſyrian Empire, and 
had accordingly ſhared the Territories of that Empire with his Brother Con- 
queror, was joined with his Father Nabopolaſſar in the Kingdom, two Years 
before his Death. For Diſturbances being raiſed in Czh-Syria, Phenicia, and 
the neighbouring Countries, chiefly by their joining themſelves to the 
tian Intereſt ; and Nabopolaſſar being grown too old for War, joined his Son 
Nebuchadnezzar in the Kingdom, and committed a good Part of the Army 
to his Command. And Afibares, or Cyaxares, King of the Medes, joining 
the Median Forces with thoſe of Babylon, in the third Year of Jeboiabim, Ne- 
buchadnezzar came with a great Army of Babylonians, Medes, Syrians, Moa- 
bites and Ammonites, and laid waſte Samaria, Galilee and Scythopolis,* and 
beſieged Jeruſalem, and took Fehoiakim alive, and bound him in Chains for 
a Time, Dan. i. 1, 2. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 6. In this Year DAN IE L was carried 
Captive. In the fourth Year of Jeboiatim, which was the twentieth of Na- 
bopolaſſar,+ they routed the Army of Pbaraob- Necho at Carchemiſh ; and, by 
purſuing the War, took from him whatever pertained to him, from the Ri- 
ver of Egypt to the River Euphrates, Jet. xlvi. 2. | 
While Nebuchadnezzar was acting in Syria, his Father died at Babylon, 
having reigned 21 Years. And the young King, upon the News, having 
ſettled his Affairs in Syria as expeditiouſly as he could, returned to Babylon. 
Here Beroſus relates many of his great Actions in War and Peace; his adorn- 
ing the Temples with the Spoils of War; building a new City, with magni- 
ficent Walls and Gates, and ſtately Palaces. He alſo raiſed great Mounts to 
give an Incquality to the Appearance of the Sarface, and made penfile Gar- 
dens; for his Queen, being a Mede, loved mountainous Proſpects, ſuch as 
ſhe had been accuſtomed to, in her own Country. X | 
Sir Is A Ac NE wrToON obſerves that, in the Canomof Ptolemy, every King's 
Reign began with the laſt Thoth of his Predeceſſor's Reign; whence, ſays that 


great 


„ Eupolem. apud Euſeh. Prepar. Evang. Lib. IX. c 39. + Vid. Newt. Chron. at large, 
p. 300, 301. 1 Berof. apud Feſepb. Antig. Lib, X. c. 11. Ptol. Canon. 
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great Man, it appeareth from that Canon, that A ſerbadan died in the Year 
of Nabonaſſar 81, Saoſduchinus his Succeſſor in the Year 101, Chinyladon in 
the Year 123, Nabopolaſſar in the Year 144, and Nebuchadnezzar in the 
Year 187. All theſe Kings reigned ſucceſſively in Babylon ; and the laſt 
died in the 37th Year of Fechomab's Captivity, 2 Kings xxv. 27. Therefore 
FJecboniab was carried Captive in the 15oth Year of the Era of Nabonaſſar. 

This Captivity was in the 8th Year of Nebuchadnezzar's Reign, 2 Kings 
xxiv. 12. and in the 11th of Fehorakim's. For the firſt Year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar's Reign was the fourth of Jeboiatim s, Fer. xxv. i. and Fehoiakim 
reigned eleven Years before this Captivity, 2 Kings xxiii. 36. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 5, 
and Jecboniab three Months, ending with the Captivity. And the tenth 
Year of Fechonzab's Captivity was the eighteenth Year of Nebuchadnezzar's 
Reign, Fer. xxxii. 1. and the eleventh Year of Zedekiah, in which Feruſalem 
was taken, was the nineteenth of Nebuchadnezzar, Fer. lii. 4, c, 12. And 
therefore Nebuchadnezzar began his Reign in the Year of Nabonaſſar, 142. 
i. e. two Years before Nabopolaſſar's Death, he being then made King by 
his Father. Tehoiakim ſucceeded his Father, Tofab, in the Year of Nabo- 
N 139. And Feruſalem was taken, and the Temple burnt, in the Year 

f Naboneſſar, 160. about 20 Years after the Deſtruction of Nineveh.* 

The ſame great Author obſerveth that the Reign of Darius Hyfaſpis over Per- 
fia, by the Canon, the Conſent of Chronologers, and by ſeveral Eclipſes of the 
Moon, began in Spring, in the Year of Nabonaſſar, 227. And, in the fourth 
Year of his Reign, they computed 70 Years of Mourning, in the fifth Month, 
which was on Account of the Burning of the Temple, Zech. vii. 1, 7. count 
backwards theſe 70 Years, and the Burning of the Temple will fall on the 
fifth Jewi/h Month in the Year of Nabonaſſar, 160. + As the Chaldzan 
Aſtronomers counted the Reigns of their Kings by the Years of Nabonaſſar, 
beginning with the Month Theth ; ſo the Jeus, as their Authors tell us, 
counted the Reigns of theirs by the Years of Moſes, beginning every Year 
with the Month N:/an : For, if any King begun his Reign a few Days be- 
fore this Month, it was reckoned to him for a whole Year ; and the Beginning 
of this Month was accounted the Beginning of the ſecond Year of his Reign. 
And, according to this Reckoning, the firſt Year of Feho:atim began with 
the Month Nan, An. Nabonaſ. 139, tho' his Reign might not really begin 
till fire or fix Months after; and the fourth Year of Jeboiabim, and firſt of 
Nebuchadnezzar, according to the Reckoning of the Fews, began with the 
Month Niſan, An. Nabonaſ. 142. And the firſt Year of Zedekiab, and of 
Fechomab's Captivity, and ninth Year of Nebuchadnezzar's Reign began with 
the Month Niſan. An. Nabonaſ. 150. And the tenth Year of Zedekzab and 
eighteenth of Nebuchadnezzar began with the Month Niſan, in the Year of 
Nabonaſſar, 1 59. Now, in the ninth of Zedekzab, Nebuchadnezzar invaded 
Judæa; and in the tenth Month of that Year, he N Jeruſalem, 
2 Kings xxv. 1. Fer. xxxix. 1, 2. * I, 4, 6, 7. From dm 2 
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ſecond Year of Darius, the tenth Month, are juſt ſeventy Years ; and 
accordingly, upon the twenty-fourth Day of the eleventh Month of the 
ſecond Year of Darius, the Word of the Lord came to Zechariah, Zech. i. 
7, 12. And the Angel of the Lord ſaid, Oh Lord of Hoſts, how long wilt Thou 
not have Mercy on Jeruſalem ; againſt which Thou haſt had Indignation theſe 
threeſcore and ten Years? So then the ninth Year of Zedekiah, in which this 
Indignation againſt Feraz/alem begun, commenced with the Month NzJan, 
An. Nabonaſ. 158. And the eleventh of Zedetiab and nineteenth of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in which the City was taken and the Temple burnt, com- 
menced with the Month Niſan, in the Year of Nabonaſſar 160, as above.“ 
This large Account, for adjuſting the contemporary Actions of theſe 
Princes, which I have borrowed from Sir Jaac Newton, will aſſiſt us in com- 
puting their Age alſo. Jechoniab could not be much younger than Nebuchad- 
nezzar, for he was near, or about, nineteen, when he was made a Captive ; 
which was in the ninth Year of Nebucbadnez zar: And, as he came to the 
Throne in his Father Nabopolaſſar's Life-time, he muſt be but young. Sup- 


poſe him about twenty-one, he would be in the ninth of his Reign thirty, 
when TFechoniab was about nineteen, about eleven Years Difference in; 


the Kings of Judab about that Age married remarkably young: Jqſab could 
be but fifteen, when he had his Son Jeboiatim. And FJecboniab himſelf muſt 
marry very young, becauſe he had Wives taken Captive with him, when he 
could ſcarce be nineteen, 2 Kings xxiv. 1 5. which would make their Genera- 
tions very ſhort ; as the Tumults of the Times made their Reigns ſhort. 


I will therefore ſtate a parallel Genealogy of theſe Sueceſſions in the Eaſt, 
with thoſe from Leonidas in the Weſt. 


Media. 
Deioces. 


7 
Pbraortes. 


Aan. 


Nebucbhudneæxar + Amyete = Cyaxares _ ee „ 


Thins the 3 Mandane- Cyrus. Eurycrat. 
Mede. | 
Cambyſes. Leon. 


Then again with the Fews th: Dariu U. Anaxandrus. 
_ l 

Fofiah. 

Feboiakim. 


Jecboniab = Nebuchadnezzar = Cyaxares. 
Zedekiah — Emvilmerodach. Darms = 


5. 
* Siſter's Son. mbyſes. 
Belſhazzar. Darius. 
Xerxes. 


* Newton, p. 298, 299. So 
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So that, if Nebuchadnezzar was near Contemporary with Fechonzab in the 
Fewiſh Line, with Cyaxares, and the Father of Cyrus, in the Median and 
Perfian Line, and with Eurycrates, in the Spartan Line. Then the Age of 
the World, in which every Tranſaction of Greek Hiſtory may be ſuppoſed 
to have happened, may be determined to competent Satisfaction, by com- 
paring it with the Hebrew Line of Succeſſion from David to Jecboniab. 
Only we may allow near twenty Years Difference in Age, of thoſe Princes, 
who are ſet down as Contem ies. And yet this could ſeldom have hap- 
pened, fince the Difference from Ek to Fechoniah in the Hebrew Succeſſion, 
and from Lelex to Leonidas, in the Spartan Succeſſion, in almoſt thirty De- 
ſcents, differs not more than two. Generations. | 


Judaa. Sparta. 

Toaſh. Ariftodemus. 

Amaziah. Euryſthenes. Proclis. 

Uzziab. Agis. Saus. 

Fot bam. Echeftratas, Euripon. 

Abaz. Labotas. Prytanis. 

Hezehkiab. Deriſſus. __ Buromnas. 

Manaſſeh.. Agefilaus. Piohdeckes. 

Amon. Arcbelaus. Charilaus. 

Tofiab. Teleclus. Nicander. 

Jeboiatim. Alcamenes. Theopompus. . 

Zedekiah.. Polydirus: Archidamus, died before his Father. 

Techomah.. Eurycrates I. pat > WAVY Nebuchadnezzar. 

| Anaxanger. I. Evilmerodach.. 
 Eurycrates II. | Belſhazzar = Cyrus. 
Leon... Cambyſes. 
Anaxander Il. Ariſton. Darius. 

Cleomenes.. Leonidas. . Xerxes, 


CH AP. XVI. 
On the authentic Egyptian Hiflory-written by Moſes. . 


WEE further remains of my Deſign is more particularly to conſider - 
'Y thoſe Hiſtories which are alledged to be the moſt ancient; and what 
is to be eſteemed therein, either fabalous or dubious ; and what may be. rec- - 
koned genuine and authentic, in any Parts of them. | 


I have - 


Was wrote 
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J have, in the laſt. Chapters, chiefly confined myſelf to the Confidera- 
tion of the Greet Antiquities, which I cannot but think, are the moſt ancient 
and genuine among Pagan Antiquities ; whatever ſome learned Men have 
alledged, concerning the comparative Recency of them. As Joſephus, Ta- 
tian, and ſeveral others. | 

In my proceeding upon this further Enquiry into the higheſt Pagan Anti- 
quities, every Reader will turn his Eyes on the Egyptian and Aſſyrian Hiſto- 
ries, as affording the moſt pertinent Inſtances for this kind of Enquiry. 
There are, indeed, all theſe Particulars to be found in them. 

(1.) They glory in being very ancient, even the moſt ancient Nations in 
the World, and to have among them the moſt ancient Accounts of their 
Affairs. 

(2.) There are ſome Things relating to theſe Nations, among the Narra- 
tives of Antiquity, which are certainly genuine and authentic, and can be ſettled 
in Synchroniſms with other People's Affairs, with which we are well acquaint- 
ed, viz. the Hebrews. But then theſe genuine Monuments of their Anti- 
quity, are not Egyptian or Aſſyrian Monuments, but properly Hebrew ones. 

(3.) Yet there are many other Things in each, which muſt be allowed to 
be fabulous ; partly owing to their Ignorance of ancient Times, and partly 
to their Diſpoſition to Fiction, and to magnify by Invention, theſe Antiquities, 
when they had no known Materials, with which to fill up the Time. We 
may conclude theſe to be fabulous, becauſe they will not quadrate with any 
ſynchronal Times or Actions of the Hebrew Story, in the genuine Hebrew 


Antiquities. 
Thal ſum up what occurs on this Subject in theſe two Chapters. 
I. 1. I ſhall begin with the genuine Egyptian Hiſtory written by that un- 
exceptionable Antiquary, Moſes himſelf. 

II. 2. We muſt next deſcend to the Examination of their Hiſtory, as it 
partly and chiefly Fabulouſly, and partly Hiftorically, by Herodotus, 
Manetho, Eratofibenes and Diadorus Siculus, poſtponing the Confideration of 
the Afyrian Affairs, we ſhall begin with the Egyptian; both as I take them 
to be more ancient, and alſo extended thro' a longer Space of Time down- 
wards. And as they have taken up moſt of the Labour of the greateſt Chri- 
ſtian Chronologers, not only ancient but modern, ſuch as Africanus, Euſe- 
bius and Syncellus of old; and Scaliger, Petavius, and our learned Prelates, the 
Lord Primate Uſer, and Biſhop Cumberland, even down to our own Age. 
Sir Jabn Marſbam alſo, in a Way of his own, has with great Learning laboured 
to ſupport them, as affording an orderly Chronology up to the Days of Ham 
himſelf Tho' at the fame Time we muſt own that theſe ian Anti- 
quities have been called in Queſtion by ſeveral of the greateſt Writers, as 
Perizonius, who has employed twelve Chapters of his Origines Agyptiace, 
in undermining the different Fabrics of learned Men, which they have en- 
deavoured to build on this Baſis of the Egyptian Records A — 
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And “ he « his Deſign in confuting the Opinions of ſo many great 
* Men, was to ſhew, that there was no Certainty in the Chronology of the 
« Egyptians, of their moſt ancient Times, before P/ammetichus Father of 
% Pharach-Necho, who ſlew TJofiab.” 
Then again Sir aac Newton, who is inſtar Omnium, has in his maſterly 
Way, like Sampſon, applied his Shoulder to the Gates of Gaza, and I think 
left this Fabric of Antiquity half defenceleſs. 
We muſt begin with the genuine Egyptian Hiſtory written by Moſes him- 
ſelf. Againſt this we have no Exception made by any of theſe great Oppo- 

ſers of its fabulous Antiquities: 


SECT L 


Conjeftures on the Nature of the Primitive Government in 
Egypt, gathered from Moſes's Hiftory. - 


T muſt be owned that this is not properly an Egyptian Hiſtory ; yet Moſes 

takes Occaſion to mention its Affairs, as they coincide with thoſe of the 
Hebrew Nation, or its Anceſtors. And ſo far as he proceeds in his Accounts 
of them, we may eſteem it the moſt genuine Relation of the State of their 
Affairs at that Time, that has ever appeared in the World. 

(J.) I acknowledge that Moſes. doth not give a diſtinct Account of the Riſe 
of the Monarchy, or the Plantation oſathe Country: Tho' he mentions the 
Poſterity of Ham, yet he names not expreſly cither the Countries in which 
they ſettled, or the Boundaries of their ſeveral Diſtricts, or the Time when 
any of them erected their little States or Kingdoms. The Primordia of the 
Egyptian States are paſſed over in as much Silence, as the reſt, and much 
more than the Babylomans, or Canaanites, Indeed ſome Nations or People 
ſeem to be pointed at, by the Plural Termination of the Hebrew Names of the 
Sons of Miſraim, in Gen. x. 13. This looks as if theſe Plurals had been de- 
figned to expreſs Tribes, as if they had been the Deſcendants of thoſe Sons, 
and as a People or a Country called by that Name. Thus Miſraim begat 
Ludim, Anamim, Lehabim, Naptubim and Pathrufim ; and as theſe Names 
of a Country or P after ſaid to be in t, and as Miſraim is 


eople are long 
the general Hebrew Name for the Country of Egypt, ſo we may conſider this 
as an indirect Way of naming the Planters of Egypt, and its ſeveral Diviſions, 
according as thoſe different Branches or Tribes of Miſraim's Family. ſettled: 
there. 


(2.) We 


* Perizon. Origin. - cap. 13. pag. 204.— Ego vero fateor ultro hoc unum me huc 
uſque egiſſe & voluiſſe, ut probarem, nihil Certi ex Chronologia Æęyptiorum antiquiſſimi 
temporis, ante Pſammetichum hauriri poſſe. 
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(z.) We may conceive that it could not have been long after the General 
Dilperfion in the Eaſt, that the Inhabitants of Egypt begun to unite into an 
orderly Society, in ſuch Form and Method, as gave them the Conve- 
niency of a regular, policied State. For when Abraham went thither, upon 
being conſtrained to leave Canaan, by a Famine, which then ſtraitened that 
Country, there was then a King of Egypt; from which Fact, we have ample 
Demonſtration of the great Antiquity of the Kingdom of Egypt. For at that 
Time Pharaoh was the eſtabliſhed Name of the Kings of Egypt, and he had 
a regular Court and Attendance, his Princes and Counſellors. But indeed 
what Rank they bore, what kind of Dignity and Precedency they had, what 
the Nature of their Offices and Superiority was, and what Extent of Terri- 
tory his Authority or Dominion reached to, we have no Intimations of, by 
which we can form a Judgment of the Grandeur or Power of the Kingdom. 
But as to its Beginning, it could not have been long after the General Diſper- 
ſion, ſince the Age or Time of Abraham's Coming into Canaan is ſo diſtinctly 
and explicitly ſtated by Moes. 

(3.) We may ſuppoſe that the Government muſt at that Time have been 
partly Patriarchal, and partly Elective. Tis probable that the firſt Plan- 
ters of Egypt came under ſome Patriarchal Leader or Head of the Tribe, per- 
haps ſome of the Poſterity of Miſraim; fince the Country was called Mi, 
raim aſter him. One of conſiderable Age would be like to have the greateſt 
Experience and Authority in ſettling a new Colony ; and, among his own De- 
ſcendants or Kindred, would have the greateſt Affection, Reverence and Re- 
ſpet.——But when theſe firſt Leads were gone, it is 2 that ſome- 
thing of Elective might take Place, in appointing a qualified Perſon to preſide 
over their Aﬀairs: Tho' he might be of the ancient Leader's Family ; yet 
there might be among his own Sons that were near the ſame Age, ſome of 
ſuperior Qualifications to others. The Qualities of ſuperior Viſlom and 
Knowledge, or ſuperior Strength and Activity, or Wealth and Induſtry, would 
all conſpixe to recommend Perſons to Power and Command, by the Choice 
of theſe that were to be under their Government. The moſt knowing are 
commonly confided in for Counſel and Advice in all Difficulties and Emer- 
gencies ; the moſt vigorous and active for Protection and Defence; and even 
the Wealthy are fought to by the Negligent and Careleſs, who by their Negli- 
gence and Sloth ſoon become pcor. By this Means the Induſtrious and Provi- 
dent ſoon obtain Servants, who ſcek to them, for the Supplies which they 
cannot provide for themſelves. Thoſe who either wanted Genius and Capa- 
city, or Strergth and Activity, or Care and Induſtry, or Faithfulneſs and Vir- 
tue, could have no Land of their own, fince they would not be like to im- 
prove and cultivate it: But they muſt have Food and Raiment, and other 
Neceſſaries; and ſo would put themſelves under the Care of the Rich, the 
Diligent and Virtuous. And then 2s all could not be Kings, fo the reſt would 
agree to put themſelves under the Government of thaſe who had the good 


Qali- 
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Qualities ; which might be very different even in the near Relations of the 
firſt Leader of the Colony. Again ; when the People were but few, there 
could not be any very formidable D:ſorders, to require great Vigour or Power 
in the Government to reſtrain them. 
(4.) It may with great Probability be ſuppoſed that there was nothing 
the Ki , at or near the 


very Arbitrary or Deſpotic in the Manner 

Beginning. So Hiſtorically we find, that Pharaoh behaved with 1 — Gen- 
tleneſs towards Abrabam. And this was perhaps the Method ings, in 
thoſe primitive Ages of Simplicity. There was then a greater Parity among 
Mankind: And when Government itſelf was erected either from Patriarchal 
Love, as by the Father of a Family over his own Tribe; or for the general 
Good, by the Choice of the Subjects; we muſt think it would be at firſt a 
mild and gentle Thing. And if by Degrees it became Hereditary, by regard- 
ing Primogeniture in the Poſterity of the Patriarch Monarch; yet if. it was 
conſidered under the Notion of a fatherly Authority deſcending to the Here- 
ditary King, there was a Tenderneſs in the very Notion ; and if it was partly 
Elective, tho' in the Patriarch's Family, it muſt have been conſidered that 
Government was in the Notion of it, an Inſtrument of the Public Good. So 
that probably this gentle and humane Kind of Government was the Species 
of Primitive Government that at firſt prevailed, of which this firſt King of 
Egypt was a Sample, in Abraham's Time. | | 
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On the Succeſſions of the Kings, in the former Ages of the 
Egyptian Government according to the Authentic Hiſtory of 
Moſes. 


E do not find that this methodical Order in that State immediately 
_ ceaſed, or was broke off by Rebellions, Diſcontents, Emulations, or 
Inſurrections. For on the next Occaſion, on which the Removes of the He- 

brews required the Mention of Egypt, we find the State ſubſiſting with their 
Pharaoh at the Head of it. This could not be the next Succeſſor to the 
Pharaoh who reigned in Abraham's Migration thither. For ſuppoſing him to 
have been about Abraham's Age, yet his Succeſſor muſt have been much older 
than Jaac, who was born when Abraham was an old Man. And this King, 
who reigned in the Time of Toſeph's Preferment, muſt have been at leaſt 
the fourth in Deſcent from the King who reigned in the firſt Famine. For 
Jacob, when he came down into Egypt, blefſed Pharaob, which was a Mark 
of faperior Years, We know diſtinctly the Diſtance betwixt theſe two 


n E e Egyptian 


* Gen. xii. 18, 20. 
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Egyptian Reigns. For Facoh was 130 when he came to Egypt, Jaac was 
60 when Facch was born, and it muſt have been 20 Years betwixt Abraham's 
being in Egypt and T/aac's Birth; 1304+60+20 = 210 Years from Abraham's 
being firſt in Egypt to the Time of Jacob's Coming down. 

The King of Egypt, in Joſeph's Time, ſeems to have grown to more Pomp 
and State, and Luxury. He had diſtin Officers for His Palace, a chief But- 
ler and chief Baker, and alſo for the Kingdom, as Captain of the Guard, or 
the chief National Executioner. He had ſeveral Chariots of State, in the ſe- 
cond of which Joſepb was to ride. And he ſeems to have ſwelled to a more 


potic Dominion, as appeareth both from the Inſtance of 


arbitrary and def; | 
pardoning the chief Butler, and executing the chief Baker, which both ſeem to 
have been the King's own Acts; and alſo from that high and elate Manner of 
Expreſſion in Gen. Ai. 44. Jam Pharaoh, and without thee ſhall no Man hft up 
bis Hand or Foct in all the Land of Egypt. How long this King reigned is 
not ſaid, but it is probable he was an older Perſon than Foſeph, and fo in the 
Courſe of Nature would die before him. So that we may conclude, 

(2.) That another King came to the Crown before Jos Death. Jo- 
pb was 30 Years old when he ſtood before Pharaob, Gen. xli. 46. And he 
was 110 Years old when he died, Gen. I. 22, 26. the Manner, in which they 
interred Foſeph, was attended with thoſe Circumſtances of Public Reſpect, 
which ſufficiently demonſtrated, that he was not forgotten, tho' it was no 
leſs than 80 Years after his firſt Preferment. This Space of Time, however, 
makes it very reaſonable to ſuppoſe that a ſecond King was reigning at this 
Time, if not a third. | 

(3.) We have a certain Account at leaſt of a third King which here aroſe. 
One, who was ſo diſtant from the Time of his Government, that he knew 
not Jeſeph, Exod. i. 8. Now, as this King was the Beginner of the Hebrew 
Oppreſſions, ſo he muſt have reigned ſome Years in the exercifing over 
them the firſt Species of Cruelty, that of them with burdenſome 
Works, for they built Treaſure- Cities for Pharaoh, Exod. i. 11. But this 
Scheme of N not anſwering their full Defign ; (for when they had made 
_ ſufficient Trial of this, and finding that the more they afflifted them, the more 
they multiplied and 416 Exod. i. 12.) they then proceded to practiſe on the 
Integrity of the Midwives, Exod. i. 16. Now all theſe various Attempts to - 
weaken them, muſt have taken up a conſiderable Time: And at laſt Pha- 
raob orders the drowning of all the Male-Children, Exod. i. 22. Now we 
may reaſonably conclude, that this Edict was in Force when Moſes was born; 
fince be was bid three Months by bis Parents, Exod. ii. 2. By conſidering all 
theſe Things, it will appear that this King muſt have reigned a conſiderable 
Time before the Birth of Moſes, and he muſt not have been a young Perſon 
at that "Time, for he had a Daughter at Woman's Eſtate, who adopted As 
in his In . Moſes, when grown up to Years, viſited his Brethren, and 
flew the Egyptian; but, upon the Report of this Event, he fled ; and — 
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King ſought to lay Hands on him, but in vain, Exod. ji, 1.5. So that, if Moſes 
was 40 Years of when he fled, the muſt have been, by the Circum- 
ſtances of his Family, above 40 when Moſes was born, and ſo above 80 at 
that Time, and fo died ſoon after. 80 that 1 think. it is very likely 
that here was another Succeſſion. However, it is certain that this King, if 
he lived all that Time of the Oppreſſions, yet was dead before Moſes was re- 
called from Midian, Exod. ii. 23. and iv. 15. 

(4.) We have therefore a fourth Succeſſion on the Throne of Egypt, from 
that King, who was on the Throne at the Preferment of Fofeph. This may 
be all conſidered as regular Hiſtory, in which one Reign is plainly diſtinguiſh- 
ed from another, either by diſtin Actions that are very memorable, or by 
the expreſs Account of their Deaths, and the Mention of their Succeſſots. 
Thus a new King aroſe with this Character, that he knew nat Foſeph. And 
he was further remarkable for his Cruelty in oppreſſiug the Hraelites, both 
by putting them under great Severity of Bondage, hard Labour and Drud- 
gery, both in Building, and in the Field; and when this did not hinder their 
Increaſe in Numbers, he ſuperadded ſanguina crees for deſtroying their 
Male-Children in the Birth, or by drowning * as ſoon as born. This 
Prince was old at the Birth of, Moſes. and as Moſes was about 80 when 
he was recalled from Midian, it is probable that he muſt have been dead ſome 
Time before that Return; however, he was certainly dead before Jes came 
back from Jethro. 

(5.) Then his Succeſſor's Reign was farther remarkably diſtinguiſhed by a 
certain peculiar Obſtinacy and incorrigible Hardneſs of Mind. Theſe Princes 
were of ſuch a fimilar Temper- for Oppreſſion and Cruelty, that w cannot 
certainly tell whether there were more than one before Moſes's Return from 
Midian; tho' from the Length of Time in which they reigned, it ſeems 
probable that there were two. But this Succeſſor, whether the or 
third of the Oppreſſors, was diſtinguiſhed, by the Judgments which were 
executed upon Pp His Predeceſſors had been left to follow their own 
Schemes of Policy, or native Pride and Cruelty, and ſeem to have had no 
extraordinary Methods made uſe of with them, to ſoften them into Gentle- 
neſs, or bring them to better Policy, or more prudent and tender Meaſures. 
But-this laſt had all the Methods made uſe of with him, that were apt to 
work on any reaſonable Miad, and to: conviace even the moſt inveterate, 
unrelenting Idolater, who had fallen into the yery Dregs of Folytheiſm, and 
into all the idolatrous Dependange- on thoſe falſe Gods in which he truſted. 
He bid Defiance to dhe Almighty,-#-Anow not the Lord, nacher. vill I la 
I ae ge. And with i ride faut his Heart againſt all thoſe gmazing 
Judgments which ranged 'thro*. all Nature, to demonſtram the Power of God 
over every Element, Water, Earth, and Air, and all their various Regions. 
And when at laſt he was terrified into liance, yet when that was over 
which 9 hin, be relapſed into bis old — and ſg was. ra- 


Ee 2 ſerved 
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ſerved for a moſt fingular Triumph of Divine Power over all his profane 
Obſtinacy ; in an unparalleled Overthrow of himſelf, and his whole Army 
in the Red Sea. 

All theſe remarkable Succeſſions of Reigns we have in the Egyptian Hiſtory 
of Moſes, marked out and diſtinguiſhed by ſuch extraordinary Events: And 
after them, there is no Mention of the Egyptian Affairs and their Govern- 


ment, or Kings i in the Old Teſtament, till Solomon's Reign, which was about 
500 Years after, 1 Kings vi. 1. 


C HAP. XVII. 


On the Egyptian Hiſtory written by Herodotus, Manetho, Era- 
toſthenes, and Diodorus Siculus. 


E muſt now deſcend to * Examination of the Hiſtory of Berge as 
it was partly and chiefly drawn up Fabulouſly, and 1 Hiſtorically, 
by the Pagan Writers. From all their Accounts it will appear, that their 


ancient Authors were either extremely, ignorant of their Antiquities, or they 
were very unfair and unfaithful in recording them. : 


SECT. L 


On their Ignorance of all Prienitive Antiquity, and the General 
| Hiſtory of the World. Ar 


( 10 H O- they ofeſs to ſet out with ſuch hi igh Sachs as to tran- 
ſcend the Computations of all — yet they do not ap- 

pear to have known any Thing of the Primitive State of 5 World. It is 
obvious, that they were ignorant of the Creation, and had no Notion of a 
Diſtance from a certain Beginning, or a preciſe Time from the Origin of the 
World; which muſt render their Enlar ts of their own Antiquities very 
injudicions ; by ſtretching them frequently beyond the Creation, and pretend- 
ing that there were Inhabitants in Egypt, before the World itſelf exiſted, of 
which Whole, Egypt was but a Part. & 

(2.) They appear to have been entirely 
man Race from two Parents, and 3 y they fabled the Inhabitants of 
their Country to be derived from the protific Nature of the Soil, and the In- 
undations of the Nile ; and hence muſt ariſe a further Confuſion in their Ac- 
counts of the of Mankind, and their own Antiquity. | 
(.) They appear to have been alike ignorant of the Tradition of the 
D Deluge, which left all the World unpeopled alike, at a certain 


Time. 


of the Origin of the Hu- 
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Time. They knew nothing of the regular Deſcent of all Nations at that 
Time from one Family; tho' there are Phænomena in Nature, from the 
Remains of Fiſh and other aquatic Animals in the higheſt Mountains, which 
cannot be explained any other Way, and may be eaſily accounted for, on 
Suppoſition of a General Deluge. And tho' indeed there be ſome Remnants 
of the Tradition of a Deluge, yet it ſeems to have been reduced to-a partial 
and national Diſaſter only. 

Now from this Ignorance of the great Revolutions in the Primitive World, 
they muſt be unappriſed of the Aſardity of Riſing in their own Antiquities 
beyond the Flood, or even the Creation. They had Knowledge enough of 
the General Hiſtory of the World, to furniſh them with Arguments of Pru- 
dence to admoniſh. them where to ſtop, when they begun to fable their Anti- 
quities. Fhey could not find Boundaries to their Vanity, even by Diſcre- 
tion, and ſo ventured to talk of 20000 Years ſpent under the Government of 
the Gods. 

(4.) They pretend: not to give an Account of the Plantation and Settlement 
of their own Country and Monarchy, or of their firſt Kings. They are ſilent 
even as. to the Reigns and Actions of thoſe ancient Kings, whoſe Affairs Mo/es 
ſo diſtinctly deſcribes. Tho' there was for ſo long a Space of Time, a Suc- 
ceſſion of Monarchs of Egypt, diſtinguiſhed by ſuch remarkable Actions, and 
Characters, and great Events, as Mes aſcribeth to them, and by which he 
diſtinguiſheth them. N 

The Egyptian Hiſtory wrote by Pagans is all a Void, as to thoſe great Events, 
which Moſes enumerateth, and with which he fills up above 500 Years of 
active, hiſtoric Time. The memorable Event of the King's Dreams pre- 
dicting ſucceſſive Years of Plenty and Scarcity : Their Nation being made 
(by the Prudence of the King and his Miniſter) the Granary of the World : 
Their being applied to as ſuch, from all the adjacent Countries: The Changes 
of Property and of the Tenure of their Lands, thro” all. the Kingdom of 
Egypt: And the ſettling of a Colony of Strangers among them by the Conſent 
and Favour of the King. There is a. like Silence as to the remarkable Seve- 
rities which they uſed at laſt, againſt the Deſcendants of that ble Co- 
lony ; and of the remarkable Judgments which were inflicted upon the Egyp- 
tians, on Account of that Cruglty ; or, however, of thoſe remarkable Viſita- 
tions which befel them ; which. they might have related as Facts, tho* they 
had concealed the Occaſion of them. Again, there is a total Silence, as to 
the laſt determining Diſaſter which befel the Prince and all his Army, and 
the Flower of the whole Nation, in their being drowned in the Red Sea. 

When it appears by reading Herodotus, or the Fragments of any of the reſt, 
that they knew ſo little, however have recorded nothing concerning their 
own Original, or the Primitive State of the World; and that there is ſo great. 
a Chaſm in their own Hiſtory, which Mofes fills up with remarkable Events 

wy 


* 
of: 
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in ſucceſſive Reigns, for about the Space of 500 Years, we muſt needs con- 


clude either that they were very great Strangers to their own Antiquities, or 
very careleſs in recording them. 


$RCT. 1 
No Egyptian Hiſtory began till after the Exodus. 


| 1. ſeems highly probable, and I think clear, from this univerſal Silence 

among the Egyprians themſelves, concerning their own Original, or that 

of other Nations, or even their firſt Ages of Hiſtorical Time, that they be- 

gun not to draw up any Hiſtory, till after the Egreſſion of the - rg and 

the Drowning of the Egyptian Army «he i the. | 

mention nothing of their firſt Kings, or any of their ARtons i in War 

or 9 or their Improvements of any Kind in Building or Tillage. But 

reſented the firſt Ages of their Government-as ſpent under the Domi- 

their Gods ; as if they were a Sort of ſupernatural Beings, different 
Gi, and above Man, who firſt reigned there. 

If they had begun n to make uſe of this Language fo early as the Days of 
Moſes, yet we cannot indeed imagine, he would have ſtuffed the ſacred Pages 
with ſuch Hiſtory, as was founded upon ſuch Sentiments of Abſurdity, as 
that of reigning Gods. His own Hiſtory was a rational, intelligible Account 
of Human Actions, which, Men * judge of, by comparing them with 


the o Ways of Mankind. 
And even a Moſes wrote extraordinary, miraculous Events, 
which might be juſtly called the 8 of God; yet he gives an Ac- 


count of viſible Effects, of which our Senſes were Judges. Such as theſe, 
Whether Water was bloody or not, in Appearance to the Eye or Smell: Whe- 
ther a Country did or did not at a certain Time, abound with Frogs and 
other Vermin: Whether there was at a certain Time, extraordinary Thun- 
der, Hail and Storms : Whether there was Darkneſs or Light out of their 
ordinary Seaſons : Whether a Peſtilence particularly cut off only the Firſt- 
born of all Families at one Time: And whevher theſe preternatural Events 
punctually happened, upon a Prediction and Declaration of Moſes, hat it 


would be ty at ſuch a Tome, by the Righteoos Will, or Sovereign Wiſdom of 


God. 
But there was not, as I appre any fuch Language comevinto Uſe in 
Wy" their Gods, with Powers ſimilar to 


Egypt at that Time, as the r 
=. the Functions of Magiſtracy viſibly among 


thoſe of Men or Kings, to 
Mankind ; * that there EG ſuch Diſtinction then known, as to the Be- 


ginning or Ending of the Rene of their * by which to calculate any 
Duration, or Diſtance of Times. 


And 
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And beſides, there is no Appearance of Propriety or Meaning in their calling 
their firſt Ages the Reigns of the Gods, for they did not pretend to any fingu- 
lar Advantages from that Dominion. They did not pretend to any particu- 
lar extenſive Empire under Jupiter; nor under Neptune did — boaſt of 
their naval Power; not under Minerva or Apollo did they boaſt of any Advan- 
tages for any peculiar flouriſhing of Sciences or Arts; not under Mercury for 
any ſingular Enlargements of Commerce; not under Ofiris and Ii, even for 
Agriculture, or the Bleſſings of rural Life. Tho' thoſe Deities were, accord- 
ing to the Doctrine of their Mythology, the peculiar Patrons of thoſe Im- 
provements among Mankind. 

Fhis ſtrange Fiction of the Reigns of their Gods, without pretending to 
any beneficial Effects of their ſupernatural Operations, to give the Language 
the A of common Senſe, ſeems to have been invented-in an Age of 
Tgnorance, with a pure View to enlarge their National Antiquities, when t 
could give no better Account of them, and properly knew nothing of them. 

It was out of pure Oſtentation of Antiquity, that they thought of this my- 
thic and fabulous Way of extending their Computations of their Times, by 
pretending that their firſt Ages were ſpent under the gu of their Gods, for 
no leſs than about 20,000 Years. 

I apprehend, indeed, that they begun not to-talk of the Reigns of the Gods 
in the Fad Ages of their Monarchy, or during the Times that Moſes lived: 
For any ſuch Hints muſt have been deſpiſed, near the Beginning of their 
own State, when People with their own Eyes could ſee the Thinneſs of their 
People, the Paucity and Smallneſs of their Cities; and many then alive could 
have remembered the firf Planting the Country after the Flood. And it 
could not be mentioned in the Age of Moſes, who had been bred at Court, 
among mortal Kings, and had heard of nothing but a Succeſſion of ſuch 
Princes for many Reigns before. 

From all which I conclude, that t 


hey begun not to compoſe ory: till 
* the Time of the Hebrews Egreſſion from their Country. 


8 C Tr. ut: 


Egyptian Learning periſhed at the Time of * Egreſion 
of the Iſraelites out of the Country. * © 


Towever, the Subject of this Section may have the Appearance of a Pa- 
radox, or at leaſt of a precarious Conjecture, and inca 


pable of Proof ;— — 
yet we have here a Foundation laid in true Hiſtory, upon which-we build: 


the Concluſion; and muſt leave it to the Judgment of he cn Reader, 
with what Streogth the Ee | is built up. | 


The old 


0 1. 
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(1.)-I will here aſſume, what I hope I have already proved, that they had 
not at the Time of the Exodus, any Knowledge of Letters, which could be 
of any great Uſe for Hiſtory or Records. They could not then have Alpba- 
betical Letters, becauſe they were not diſcovered to the World till after that 
remaikable Event of the Egreſſion; and if they had any Knowledge of Hiero- 
glyphics or Symbolic Writing, it could not be of any great Service to re- 
cord intelligibly and diſtinctly any Series of Facts, for a competently clear 
Narration. 
(.) I doubt not but they might have ſome conſiderable Traditional Learn- 
ing among the Egyptrans, viz. that in which Moſes was educated. They 
might have their learned Men, who made it their Buſineſs to ſtudy their 
National, and other Traditions ; whereby they might preſerve the Memory 
of many paſt Affairs, by telling them often over, in their verbal Teachings 
or Lectures. By this Sort of Learning, thoſe who were moſt at Leiſure, 
would make Improvements in the Acquaintance with their National Hiſtory, 
or with the Knowledge of their moſt memorable public Tranſactions. They 
might be very well ſuppoſed to know all the Revolutions in their State, oc- 
caſioned by the King's Dreams, and the Interpretation of them; the Begin- 
ning and the Progreſs of all the Oppreſſions of the Hebrew Nation, till at laſt 
7 ended in the Overthrow ot the Egyptian Strength and Glory at the 
3.) But that Period was, and in the Nature of Things muſt have been, 

very difaſtrous to their LEARNING, as well as their Strength and Wealth, 
and every Thing in which the Egyptian Glory was concerned. For they 
could have no LEARNING or HisTory, ex what was contained in 
their TRADITIONS; and their Traditions were in the Cuſtody of their 
learned Men, whoſe Memory was the Repofitory of all their Records. 

And when the King, the great and learned Men, and the Flower of the 
Egyptian Nation were cut off, partly by the Exciſion of the Firſt-born, in 
which many of their learned Youth might fall ; and chiefly by the calami- 
tous Expedition to the Red Sea, in which the Body of their great Men, and 
alſo of their learned Men, would be like to periſh, as being like to be 
neareſt the Kipg's Perſon. 

When therefore their learned Men were gone, their Knowledge of Hiſtory 
muſt effectually periſh. And it muſt be irrecoverably loſt, ſince all their me- 
thodical Records were locked up in THEIR Breaſts. The Memory of the 
paft Affairs of Egypt muſt be at that Time blotted out, and expunged for ever 
from among them. They had none but living Libraries, and thoſe muſt then 
have been moſtly conſumed in the rolling Waves of the Red Sea, which over- 


whelmed them. | 

(4-) The common People of Egypt muſt have been chiefly left behind, at 
the King's March; and thoſe would probably have leſs Learning when it was 
ſo hard to come at, than our Huſbandmen or Shepherds now have. And yet 


from 
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from them it could ſcarce be expected that a new Syſtem of Science, eſpe- 
cially Hiſtory, ſhould be recovered, if all our Books ſhould be conſumed. 

(F.) From what I have urged under this Section, it will be evident, how- 
ever highly probable, that the enſuing Time muſt be a Period of great Igno- 
rance among the Egyptians. Accordingly, their Nation was long obſcure, 
and they are never afterwards mentioned in the Hebrew Scriptures, till the 
Reign of Solomon. Whatever muſt be Zhen doing in that Country, after the 
Exodus of Jrael, muſt lay a Foundation for the Beginning of all their Hiſtory. 
Their Records muſt all begin from this diſaſtrous Period; all the Intimations 
of their Antiquity muſt be, that about this Time their Nation, which had 
been long flouriſhing under a long Succeſſion of great Princes, was extraordi- 
narily cut off, and all its Hiſtorians, or Keepers of its Traditions, fell in that 
ſignal Defeat. So that they muſt have nothing to ſpeak of in the Way of 
National Hiſtory, but the Tranſactions of that Age, and what ſucceeded 
them downwards. 

(6.) I would finally remark on this Subject, that the State of Egypt, as to 
its Ignorance of its own Afﬀairs before the Exodus, cannot be accounted for, 
but on this Suppoſition, that they had no ancient Traditions left, and no 
Writing till after. Now ſince they bad had Learning among them, if they 
had no Letters, it could only conſiſt in verbal Traditions, which muſt periſh 
with thoſe whoſe Care was to ſtudy them and preſerve them. But the State 
of Egypt was this total Ignorance of all theſe paſt Times ; for not one Egyp- 
tian Writer ever names any of the Facts as to the King's Dreams, the Sea- 
ſon of Fruitfulneſs, or the Famine, or the Coming of the 1fraehktes, or any of 
the Egyptian Severities towards them, or the Plagues of Egypt, or the Drown- 
ing the King and his Army in the Red Sea. Whether they had believed this 
Event miraculous or not; whether they had eſteemed it a Judgment from 
God, or not, yet it might have been related as a Fact, tho' they had taken 
another Way of accounting for it, as by an extraordinary Spring-Tide, or 
ſuch like : But not one Hiſtorian, Herodotus, Manetho, or Diodorus, give the 
leaſt Intimation of any of theſe Facts, in any Hiſtorical Hint, or in any fa- 
bulous Diſguiſe, And further, the very higheſt Length of Antiquity that 
even their Fables of the Wars of the Gods go, were no higher than Seſac's in 
Egypt, or Aſa's Reigns in Fudea. B 

Now this State of Egypt, as to the Knowledge and Hiſtory of their own, 
or any other Nation's Antiquity, is eaſy to account for, on the Suppoſition 
that they had the Knowledge of their own Affairs only by Traditions, which 
would be preſerved methodically, only by thoſe who ſtudied them, and 
made themſelves perfect in them, and ſo muſt be loſt if the Teachers were 
loſt in the Red Sea, and the Scholars among the Firſt-born ; and if they had, 
at that Time, no Lztters to ſupply the Deficiency of Memory. 


Ff SECT. 
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The new Learning of the Egyptians begun from their Acquain- 
tance with the Hebrew Antiquities in the Reign of Solomon. 


OW a new Scene preſents itſelf, in the Egyptian Affairs; and ſome 
Kind of Light breaks out in that Land, which had long been a Re- 
gion of Darkneſs. 


I apprehend, that the very Original, from which all the later Curioſity in 
Egypt took its proper Riſe, was really this, namely, Their coming acquainted 
with the Feuiſb Letters and Antiquities, in the Reign of Solomon. He was 
the great Improver of almoſt all the World; and his elegant and learned Reign 
was the Seaſon of that general Improvement, 

(1.) I muſt note, that we have again expreſs Hiſtory here, to conclude 
from, and argue, upon. Whatever Doubt there may be as to the Improve- 
ment of other Nations in Learning and Knowledge, by their Correſpondence 
with the Court of Feru/alem at that Seaſon ; yet it is almoſt ondeniable, that 
the Egyptians muſt, at that Time, have attained a conſiderable Knowledge of 
the Hebrew Learning and Antiquities. They had more rtunities than 
any other People, both from the Greatneſs and the Length of their Intimacy. 
For Solomon's marrying Pharaob's Daughter muſt lay a Foundation for thoſe 
peculiar Intimacies betwixt the two Nations. Such Alliances are, in the 
oruinary Courſe of Things, a common Occaſion of a particular 
dence, And the King was then in his Youth ; and that Princeſs was treated 
with fingular Dignity and Reſpect. She had a Palace built for her, of coſtly 
Materials, and of very elegant Structure, 1 Kings viii. 7. And if ſhe had her 
2 Polar we may ſuppoſe ſhe had many of her Domeſtics of her own 
rymen ; as I have obſerved before, She was probably a Proſelyte to the 
2 5 Religion, as ſome of her principal Egyptian Domeſtics might alſo be. 

ereby ſhe. and they muſt have great Opportunities of acquainting them- 
ſelves wal the Feuiſb Learning, 1. the Jeuiſb Antiguities; which 

they could not but have a peculiar Curioſity to be informed of, fince they 
were in ſach cloſe Connexion with Egyptian Affairs. It is naturally to be 
expected, that in a common Way of Correſpondence, there ſhould have been 
great Communications of Knowledge, where it was, as one may fay, the 

Chief Manufacture, and Capital Commodity of the Place ; and it may be 
' more amply expected, from a more particular Correſpondence, ſuch as would 
ariſe from this Intermarriage. 


(2.) But the Egyptians being themſelves 


very deſtitute of all Moguments 
tiquity in their own Country, and being almoſt wholly ignorant of their 
Affairs; they could ſcarce have thought of magnifying their Anti- 
quities, 
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quities, till they were put upon it, by ſome Emulation or Rivalſhip. They 
knew of no Nation before that Time, with whom to have any Emulation, 
on this Point of national Antiquity.. And why ſhould they claim a Prece- 
dency by Lying and Fable, which no body diſputed, by either affirming or 
denying it ? | | 

(3.) But when they now came to find, what they had not ſuſpected be- 
fore, that the Jeus could make great Pretenſions this Way, to Antiquity ; 
that they profeſſed to have Records of their own Nation, which aſcended 
many Ages backward ; in which they had Accounts of a great Variety of 
Fortunes, under which they and their Anceſtors had paſſed for a long Succeſ- 
ſion of Years; and that their Records were ſo punctual, as to be almoſt as 
exact as Annals, from the Beginning and Plantation of the World at the Ge- 
neral Deluge; and further up, even to the Creation itſelf, Their Obſerva- 
tion of this High Antiquity of the Jews, was a natural Occaſion of their Emu- 
lation on this Head. | | 

(4.) When they further obſerved that the eus made frequent Mention 
of the Egyptian Nation, in their facred Writings, as a very ancient 
That they acknowledged that Egypt! was regularly formed and methodized 
into a Kingdom, or orderly, policied Society, under a King and his Princes, 
even before the Hebrew Nation was in being ; when all that People was yet 
in the Loins of Abraham their great Anceſtor. And when further they ob- 
ſerved, that there had been a Succeſſion of Princes on the Throne of Egypt, 
remarkable for ſeveral great Events. All theſe Obſervations would conſpire 
to excite their Ambition, and Emulation on this Point of Antiquity. It 
would be apt to put them on Pretenſions, which their own National Stories 
could miniſter no Occaſion for. Here the Egyprians might be naturally 
enough put upon higber Thoughts of themſelves, with Regard to their An- 
tiquity ; fince other Nations ſpoke much more pompouſly concerning them, 
than they themſelves knew or ſuſpected any Thing of. 

(F.) This Correſpondence with the Court of Feru/alem, might probably 
continue with great Intimacy, for many Years, even till the Death of the 
Queen, the Daughter of Pharaoh. And it may be very probably conjectured, 
that ſhe lived to a conſiderable Age. For it is faid that Solomon loved many 
ſtrange Women beſides, or together with the Daughter of Pharaoh, which 
ſuppoſes her to be then alive. Aud it is not intimated, that he was perverted 
to Idolatry by his Wives, till he was old. So that we may ſuppoſe this Op- 
portunity of Improvement continued to the Egyptians a long Time, and 
hereby their Increaſe in this Knowledge would be more confiderable. 

Now the more clearly and fully they were inſtructed in the Feuiſb Anti- 
quities, the more would they aſpire after ſomething” parallel to it among 
themſel;2s. And hence, I conclude that the Humour of an exorbitant am- 
plifying their own Antiquities, took its Riſe among the Egyptians. | 

Ff 2 SECT. 
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On the Original of the fabulous Egyptian Hiſtory, as it is ſet 
down by Pagan * riters. 


(i.) HIS has been a Point frequently ſearched into by the Learned, 

how it could poflibly happen that Men of any tolerable Under- 
fnading, ſhould ever dream of ſuch a fabulous Antiquity as they feigned, 
or ever hope that they could impoſe it on the Credulity of the World, fince 
no other Nation had fabled their Original from the Gods. 

(2.) But we, I think, have hit upon the Myſtery of this exorbitant Fable 
of their Origin and Antiquity. They had probably, by the Means of the 
deſtroying the Flower of the Country all together at the Red Sea, really 
fallen into that Ignorance of their old Traditions, which we have ſuppoſed, 
and fo could not in an Age, have any Remembrance of their former Kings. 
Bat when they came to find that their Nation was conſiderable for Anti- 
quity, among the Records of the Fews, their Prieſts or learned Men gra- 
dually began to think of the beſt Scheme they could, for their own National 
Grandeur and Significancy in this Reſpect. 

(3-) But they would not allow their Knowledge of their own Antiquity to 
be owing to the Records of any other People ; and therefore invented one that. 
would be eaſily granted to be their own. As it is, I think, the moſt feaſible 
Account of the Matter, that they hag their firſt Knowledge of Letters in the 
Reign of Solomon, ſo the Egyptian Hiſtory c@nmenced : from that Time. And 
their firſt Attempt to urite Hiſtory muſt peeg nearly of the ſame Date, 
as well as their beginning to male it. For could not write before, ſo 


they had but little to write of that — dhe Tranſactions of former 
Times among themſelves. | 


(4) When they could write Records, as. a the Fews, they muſt ſoon 
be ſenfible that they were very narrow and li their Materials. They 


bad little Compaſs of Subject to-eglarge upon, eicher as to the Number or 
Greatneſs of their Princes; or the numents which they had left be- 
hind them, to be the Subj es of 11. ſt Hiſtgjcs. 

From this I ſhould think, that .they amids were then built. 
For thoſe would have been very o@morat . n which to write, as 


e Man, ever known in the 
World. It would he very natural to beli © Grandeur of that Prince, and 
the Multitude and Wealth of t 25 55 „z who could have executed ſuch a 

nfions : Like Mountains 


oft 40 rival the Works of 
Nature 


*raiſed on a Plain, by the Art of Men, 
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Nature itſelf. T'o build a Pyramid, was a greater Work than to conquer a King- 
dom, and would furniſh Matter for Hiſtory very copious ; and Evidence of 
its Truth undeniable, by the Exiſtence of the Pyramid, whether it was with 
or without an Inſcription : That is, it would prove that the Prince and-Na- 
tion muſt have been great and potent, who could perform ſuch a Work. 

(5.) As there could be no Record of long Antiquity among them, not 
even in Tradition, and as their whole Story muſt be crowded within a 
narrow Space of Time, as we have ſaid, it muſt have begun with Sbiſbac, or 
Sefeſtris,. their firſt Hero. For they could have no Remembrance but of- 
him, or the Princes his Predeceſſors in a few Deſcents, who the 
Paſtors out of Egypt, and reduced it to one Kingdom or Monarchy. Theſe. 
indeed they may be ſuppoſed to remember by competent Tradition; but 
further than this they could not go: And yet this ſmall Length of Time 
would not anſwer, their Vanity, if they begun to aſpire. after any Glory of- 
Antiquity. 

(6.) 1 cannot therefore but apprehend, that they would not be haſty in- 
their facſt Attempts of writing Hiſtory. Their firſt Eflay would be in wri- 
ting Memoirs of the glorious Reign of Siſac or Sejo tris, in recording his. 
numerons and extenſive Conqueſts ; and enumerating the ſeveral Particulars 
af his Triumphs Abroad; and his uſeful Labours at Home; in methodizing- 
the Empire which was now of ſo. vaſt Extent ;. in dividing the original Mo- 
narchy of Egypt into Nomes ; building Cities and Temples in it, and regu- 
lating their Government and Religion. This would be full Employment for. 
them at firſt, in exercifing themſelves in their. new Act of Writing. And. 
this is agreeable to an old Tradition — 4 have received from their Prieſts, 
that Thoth, the Secretary of Ofris, gir firſt Writer, and the Inventor 
of Letters. So that gang by GT ntiments of the ancient Egyptians, 
their firſt Writing wasginytÞ of Ofir:s, chat is, in the Days of Sgſac. 

The Opinion therefore y are advancing, is moſt agreeable to the 
ancient Egyptian Hiſtory, an | peaſt —_—_— with the Old Teſtament. 
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On he © _ 9 or ſhip in Egypt. 


* 
T appears to mei A that*Seſac or Sefoftris was the original 
Inventor. and; Ay = y Kings, or any mortal Men; and that he: 
the. fÞſt = po 3 of the un of Hero 


Part of this Work, that Hero- 
re the Exodus, or the Giving 
try probable, from what I have 


urged : 
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urged in the laſt Sections, that the Egyptian Nation was, for a conſiderable 
Time after the Exodus, an obſcure People ; and that they had no confider- 
able Monarch among them that was like to be honoured with this egregious 
Flattery of a Deification ; or was like to afſume ſuch a Prerogative, as the 
deifying himſelf ; ſo that this Madneſs is hereby brought down to near this 
Age of Seſac, according to the Courſe of the Old Teſtament Hiſtory. 

But, (2.) He himſelf was called among the Greek Hiſtorians, by the Name 
of Bacchus, and his Father was Jupiter, by Semele the Daughter of Cadmus. 
So that here we have a regular Chronology of his Age gathered from Ge- 
nealogies, which is I think a moſt certain Way of determining the moſt an- 
cient Chronology : © That Bacchus was Contemporary with Seſoftris ; and 
*« that both of them were Kings of Egypt, and each of them potent at Sea, 
<*© and great Conquerors; and that they each of them carried on their Con- 
« queſts into India and Thrace,” the Father of Chronology, Sir 1/aac 
Newton, has made out very clearly from ancient Authors ; and has from 
hence proved that they muſt have been one and the ſame Man.* 

(3.) By comparing the Egyptian Line of Kings in Herodotus, with the Suc- 
ceſſion of the Kings of Fudah in the Old Teſtament, it will appear that 
Bacchus or Seſo/tris muſt have been the ſame Perſon with Ha in the Hebreto 
Scriptures ; ſince they were Contemporaries, and ſuch fimilar Actions are 
recorded concerning them both. For Seſac went out on a great Expedition, with 
a very numerous Army, conſiſting of Troops of all Nations, which implied 
that he or his Anceſtors had conquered thoſe Countries before, whoſe Na- 
tional Troops he had along with him in his Grand Army, 2 Chron. xii, 3. 
And the Lybians and Ethiopians, and Troglydites were conquered partly by 
his Father, and partly by Siſac, when he was his Father's General, as the 
Pagan Hiſtorians relate concerning Seſoftris, or Ofiris. | 

Now as this Hero was by the Greeks called Bacchus, the Son of Jupiter, 
we gather that his own Actions were eſteemed the Actions of one of the 
Gods, and that himſelf was of this celeſtial Deſcent alſo, his Father being 
deified as well as himſelf, It is from this nt further probable, that 
Deification came in about this Age, either in his own, or in his Father's 
Time. And how ample a Field would there be in a little Time after this, 

for all the fabulous Augmentations and Embelliſhments of Hiſtory! 

( 4.) It muſt be conſidered, that there muſt probably have been a great 
Luſtre and particular Eminence in the Exploits and Atchievements of that 
Prince, who ſhould firſt have preſumed to arrogate this ſingular and ſuperior 
Dignity to himſelf, of being called a God, or of having his Race and Fa- 
mily deified. Herodotus accordingly obſerves, that there had been nothing 
of a ſhining and conſpicuous Glory in their Actions before Seſoftris. 


* Sir J/aac Newt. Empire. Egypt. p. 187, 188. Octav. Edit. 
+ Vid. Newt. Empire. Egypt. p. 217. Ofav. Edit. Dioder. Sic. Lib. I. cap. 4. 
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But this victorious Prince was like enough to be intoxicated with his Suc- 
ceſſes over ſo many Nations, and the dilating his Power over ſuch an Extent 
of Territory, And as he was the greateſt Potentate that till that Time had 
been in the World, ſo we may well believe, that his Flatterers would nou- 
riſh in him all the Exorbitancy of his Paſſions. And if the diſeaſed Tumours 
of his Pride ſhould happen to break forth in ſuch offenſive Corruption, as 
this, that he would be called a God, and alſo would deify all his Family, the 
Luſtre of his Actions, and the Glare and Noiſe of his Grandeur would filence 
thoſe, who would have objected againſt this unheard-of Species of atheiſtical 
Greatneſs ; and his profligate Flatterers would be apt to applaud it : Fot 
they had been accuſtomed to worſhip material Things, as the Sun, Moon, 
Earth, Air, the River, &c. and even their material Repreſentations before ; 
ſuch as Images of Cows, Bulls, Goats, and other Animals, Inſects, Reptiles 
and Vermin, and perhaps even the Animals themſelves. 

(F.) Their Notions of Deity being fo incorrect, and even abſurd at that 
Time, it is ſtill a leſs Wonder that they ſhould fall in with that impious Pro- 
poſal of worſhipping great Conquerors, who had already worſhipped a Cow 
or Calf, a Goat or a Cat, or their Images, which ſhould ſeems to de as impious, 
and as fooliſh. | 

(6.) What Honour they had. been accuſtomed to pay y to thoſe Idols before, 
he could now pay to Hero Gods, He could give them the Name of Gods, 
which had been before beſtowed on thoſe mean Symbols of the Sun and 
Moon, the Image of the Cow, Goat, Bull, and the like. He could conſe- 
crate Temples to their Sane > ontein the offering Sacrifices and Oblations 
to them; and it would be as good Senſe to offer Petitrons to them, that. 
they would be favourable to their Worſhippers in all the Emergencies of 
their Affairs, as it would be to offer them to a Cow, a Cat, or a Monkey, 
or the Image of theſe Brutes. Again; they would be readily induced to 
think that the Souls of their Heroes after Death, were tranſlated among the 
Stars, which were their other Gods. And it would be eaſy to perſwade thoſe 
Idolaters, that choſe Princes, who had once had public Spirit, a Love of their 
Country, and the like, might ſtill retain as _ of thoſe public Affections, 
as they could intelligibly aſcribe to the Sun or Moon, to a Star or a Storm, 
to Fire or Water, or any other Element which had been already deified. 

A late Writer * alledges, that there was no Hero Worſhip in the World, 
till there were univerſal Monarchies, or great Conquerors, or what he calls, 
Imperial Heroes and Lords of the World, who aſpired to this abſurd Emi- 
nence of being deified. But whatever there mey be in that, 1 would pro-- 
ceed to remark, 

(7.) That there are pretty clear Proofs that the Age of Seſoſtris was rec- 
koned the Age of the Gods of Egyt. When he returned from his nine 
* victorious Expedition, he divided Egypt by Meaſure among the 
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Optians; which, as Herodotus ſays, was reckoned the Beginning of Geo- 
And Sir Jaac Newton, p. 221. obſerves that Tamblichus derived this 
Diviſion of Egypt and Beginning of Geometry, from the Age of the Gods of 
Egypt. Sefoftris alſo divided Egypt into 36 Diviſions, which they called 
\Nomes, and dug a Canal from the Nile to the Head City of every Nome; + 


and with the Earth dug out, he cauſed the Ground of the City to be raiſed 


Higher, and built a Temple in every City, for the Worſhip of the Nome, and 


in the Temples he ſet up Oracles. And by this Means the Egyptians of every 


Nome were induced to worſhip the great Men of the Kingdom, to whom 
the Nome, the City, and the Temple, or Sepulchre of the God was dedi- 
cated : For every Temple had its proper God, and Modes of Worſhip and 
annual Feſtivals. But as our great Author obſerves, Seſac and his Queen un- 
der the Names of Ofiris and Jjs, were worſhipped in all Egypt, Newt. p. 221. 
There is a further Argument to prove that Ofiris and Bacchus were the fame, 
taken from Diadbrus Siculus. He fays that Thymetes, || who was Contempo- 
rary with Orpheus, wrote a Poem called Phrygia, of the Actions of Bacchus, 
in very old Language and Character. He informs us that Bacchus had Lybian 
Women in his Army. That Bacchus commanded the Men, and Minerva 
the Women. Diadorus calls her Miryna, and ſays ſhe was Queen of the 
Amazons in Lybia, where ſhe conquered the Atlantides and Gorgons, and 
then made a League with Orus, Son of Tfis, ſent to her by his Father Ofiris, 
or Bacchus, for this Purpoſe. That paſſing thro Egypt, they ſubdued the 
Arabians, Syria and Cilicia, and came thro' Pbrygia, viz. in the Army of 
Bacchus, to the Mediterranean: But paſſing over into Europe, ſhe was ſlain, 
with many of her Women, by the Thracians and Scythians, under the Con- 
duct of Sipylus a Scythian, and Mopſus a Thracian, whom Lycurgus King of 
Thrace had baniſhed. This was that Lycurgus who oppoſed the Paſſage of 
Bacchus over the Hellefpont, and was ſoon after lain by him. But afterwards 
Bacchus met with a Repulſe from the Greeks under the Conduct of Perſeus, 
who ſlew many of his Women, as Pauſanias relates. 5 Which Repulſes, to- 
gether with a Revolt of his Brother Danaus in Egypt, put a Stop to his 
Victories ; and in returning Home, he left Part of his Men at Cholcrs, and 
bis Women at the River Thermodomm, under their new Queens Marthefia and 
Lampeto : For Diodorus, ſpeaking of the Amazons who were ſeated at Wer- 
modon,** ſays, that they dwelt originally in Lybia, and reigned over the At- 
lantides, and afterwards invading their Neighbours, conquered as far as Eu- 
rope. And Ammianus ſays, that the ancient Amazons, breaking thro' many 
Nations, attacked the Athenians, and there receiving a great Defeat, retired 
to Thermodon. ++ And Tuſtin |||| ſays, that theſe Amazons had at firſt, he 
means at their firſt Coming to Thermodon, two Queens, that they conquered 
| | Part 
Herad. Lib. II. c. 109. + Famblich. Vit. Pytbag. c. 29. f Diod. Sic. Lib. I. e. 4. 
| Droder. Lib. III. c. 4. p. 141. Sir I/. Newt. Emp. Eeype. p. 190. Edit. 80, & Pauſan. 


Lib. II. c. 20. p. 155. ** Did. Sic. Lib. III. c. 4. p. 130. ff Ammian. Lib. XXII. c. 8. 
Juſtin. Lib. II. c. 4. | 
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Part of Europe, and ſome Cities of Ala, viz. in the Reign of Minerva, and 
then ſent back Part of their Army with a great , under their ſaid new 
Queens; and that Marthefia being afterwards ſlain, was ſucceeded by her 
Daughter Oritbya, and ſhe by Penthefilea ; and that Theſeus captivated and 
married .Zntiope, the Siſter of Orithya. Hercules made War upon the Ama- 
Zons, and in the Reign of Orithya and Penthefilea, they came to the Trejan 
War: Whence the firſt Wars of the Amazons. in Europe and Aſia, and their 
Settling at Thermodon, were but one Generation before thoſe Actions of The- 
ſeus and Hercules, and but two before the Trojan War; and fo fell in with 
the Expedition of Seſe/tris : And ſince they warred in the Days of is and 
her Son Orus, and were in the Army of Bacchus, or Ofirts, the Huſband of 
1jis, we have a further Argument for making Ofris and Bacchus = Seſoſtris, 
and all three one and the ſame King with Se/ac. 

Again; as the Greeks reckon both Ofiris and Bacchus the Sons of Jupiter, 
and as the Egyptian Name of Jupiter is Ammon, ſo Manetbo, in his 1th and 
12th Dynaſties, as he is cited by Africanus and Euſebius, names theſe four 
Kings of Egypt, as reigning in Order one after another: 1. Ammenemes, and, 
2. Seſonchoris his Son; 3. Ammenemes, who was ſlain by his Eunuchs ; and, 
4. Seſofiris, who ſubdued all Aa. Here Seſonchorts is corruptly written for 
Seſenchofis ; and the two firſt of theſe four Kings, Ammenemes and Seſonchofis, 
are the ſame with the two laſt Ammenemes and Seſeſtris, that is, with Ammon 
and Seſac.* 

Again; there are other Proofs of Ofr:s, who was Seſeſtris and Seſac, being 
concerned in theſe Inſtances of Deification ; for Diodorus expreſly tells us, 
that Oris built in Thebes a magnificent Temple to his Parents Jupiter and 
Juno, and that he dedicated two Golden Altars or Tabernacles, the greater 
to Fupiter- Uranius, and the other to his Father 7upiter- Ammon, who reigned 
in that City ; +- which intimates that he was among the firſt Authors of Hero 
Worſhip. And Thymetes, above-mentioned, wrote expreſly, that the Fa- 
ther of Bacchus was Ammon, a King reigning over Part of Lyb:a, that is, a 
King of Egypt, who reigned over that Part of Lybia, anciently called Am- 
monia. 7 

Seſotris conquered much in his Father's Life-time ; and after he was dead, 
he built Temples 70 him in the conquered Provinces. Hence it came to paſs, 
that Tupiter- Ammon was worſhipped in Ammonia, Athiofia and Arabia, 
where Seſoſtris carried on his firſt Conqueſts in his Father's Life-time. For, 
I think, this Father of Se/o/tris or Seſac, was the firſt Mortal deified under 
the Name of Ammon, and not Ham the Son of Noah, whoſe Name and Hiſtory 
was blotted out in Egypt, long before this Reign of Deification, and Age of 
the Gods of Egypt. 

Again; the {aft of the Gods of Egypt was Orus the Son of Ofiris, and his 
Mother Is and Siſter Bubaſte, and Secretary Toth, and Uncle Typhon ; and 
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tho Ofris was dead, yet theſe, who were deified after him, were probably 
thus dignified according to his Nomination, and upon the Authority of his 
Inſtitution. 

Now, as the firff of theſe Gods of Egypt was Fupiter-Ammon, the Father 
of Ofris or Seſac, and the la of them was his Son Orus, and the other prin- 
cipal Branches of his Imperial Family, it cannot well be denied, but that this 


was the very Age of Deification, and this great Prince the Author of it. For 


fince there were none before his Father, nor after his Son, it is plain it muſt 
have been the wonderful Production of that one Age. 
“ Drogorus allo fays, that Dionys or Bacchus, . ſecond of that Name, 
was the Son of Jupiter and Ie, Daughter of Nacbus, that he reigned in 
Egypt, and there taught the Manner of Divine Worſhip and Sacrifices. Now 
we cannot think that they believed, that this was the firſt Inſtance of their 
having any Religious Worſhip among them. But their particularly men- 
tioning this concerning Bacchus, ſeerns to intimate that he made ſome me- 
morable Alteration in their Worſhip ; and taught them many new Services of 
that Kind, which may imply his inſtituting Hero Worſhip, which by other 
Writers, or on other Occaftons, is aſcribed to Bacchus or Ofris. 

And his dividing all Egypt into 36 Nomes, and in the Capital of each 
Neme, building a Temple, and dedicating it to ſome new God, ſeems fur- 
ther to intimate, that theſ. were not dedicated to any of their old Sydereal 
or Elementary Deities, but to his own Family, or his great Generals who 
had attended him in his victorious Expedition; and that by making 36 
Temples, he fixed what the Number of the Egyptian Gods ſhould be, both 
their great Gods and | 

And I think, that this explains the Diſtinction betwixt their great Gods 
and Demi- gods. Their great Gods were their Kings themſelves, and the 
Demi-gods, were the s of the Nomes, or the Generals, Counſellors, and 
Fellow-Soldiers of Sefeftr:s, to whom he dedicated the Temples of the Nomes. 


SD CT.. Vl 


That the Original of this Fable of the Reigns of the Gods in the 
Primitive Ages of the Egyptian Monarchy, is to be carried 
no bigher than the Reign of Shiſhac. 


PHE abſurd Affectation of Antiquity, among the Egyptians, has gene- 


rally aſtoniſhed the inquiſitive World, tho it hath not, in their own. 


Accounts of it, given them any competent Satisfaction; not even the Pagans 


themſelves, much leſs the Chriſtians or Jews. 
Diador. Sic. Lib, II. cap. 4. p. 145. 7 
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But it hath not, that I know of, been ever ſuſpected to have ſo recent an 
Original as the Reign of Seſac, or to be any thing near ſo low a Date, as that 
to which we are now attempting to reduce it. All the Stories which the 
Prieſts related to Herodotus, or have been further repeated by Manetho, as to 
the Number of Tears which were ſpent under the Reigns of their Gods, have 
been, by all our Chronologers, rejected as Fable, which they indeed obviouſly 
were; but they have not attempted to give any Account of their Ne, or to 
give theſe Fables any hiſtorical Confutation, by explaining their Original; 
or ſhewing when they begun. And many great Men have fo ſtrenuouſly 
eſpouſed the Opinion of the high Antiquity of Hero Worſhip, carrying it far 
back into the Antediluvian Ages, that it is not much Wonder that this Way 
of accounting for the IntroduQtion of the ancient Reigns of their Gods did 
not occur to them. 

I muſt therefore be content to ſtand or fall alone in this new Attempt, to 
account for thefe amazing Peculiarities of the Egyptian Antiquaries. Impu- 
dently fabulons they indeed were, eſpecially in the enormous Length of their 
ations, aſcribed to the Reigns of their Gods ; yet, otherwiſe, they have 
not ſo great Amplification, as at firſt View, they ſeem to have. But I hum- 
bly conceive, if the Egyptian Antiquities had been leſs regarded, and depended 
on, and greater Deference had been paid to Moſes, not only as a Divine 
Lawgiver, but an accurate Hiſtorian ; and if more Pains had been employed 
in conſidering this Divine Author, as an Hiſtorian of the moſt correct Claſs, 
who never omitted any Thing neceſſary to illuſtrate his Story; ſo many 
great Men, as have been in this Enquiry, would not have plunged 
ſo long, with ſuch unſucceſsful Labour, in fuch an Abyſs of Abſurdity, Su- 
perſtition and Fable, the very Chaos of Hiſtory, without being able to com- 
poſe out of all, a regular Body of Records. If inſtead of labouring to make 
Truth and Senſe out of the Pagan Fables of Herodotus or Diadarus 's Prieſts, 
and the Dynaſties of Manetbo, or even the Liſts of Erateftbenes, which are 
each almoſt as much void of the one as the other : If Men had been con- 
tent to believe them Fables, as much deſtitute of Integrity in the Authors, 
as of Truth in the Facts reported, they would not with ſuch injudicious, and 
even culpable Credulity, have ſet about ſupporting and clearing Fables; they 
would have confuted them as fiftitious ; and been content with being igno- 
rant of thoſe Periods, in which they have no Hiſtory to give them any In- 
formations. | | 

But in this our Attempt for clearing and explaining the Riſe of the boldeſt 
Fictions in all the Hiſtory of Egypt, we have again genuine Hiſtory with 
which to ſet out, tho we muſt be conſtrained to acquieſce in ſome Con- 
jectures, in our arguing from theſe Hiftorical Premiſes, by which we endea- 
vour to come at our Conclufions. 

The Hiſtorical are ſuch as theſe which follow; namely, 

1. Egypt was once a Country famous for Learning ; even for that Learning 
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in which Moſes was educated. And yet-I hope we have proved it greatly 
probable, that Moſes had not any Knowledge of Letters; for he ſtood in 
Need of an extraordinary and miraculous Inſtructor in that ſimple Art. 


2. Another clear Fact was, that moſt of the principal Egyptians periſhed 
in the Red Sea. 
Now, (1.) If from theſe Facts we may infer that the. Learning of Egypt, 
at that Time, conſiſted only in the Knowledge of Traditions and verbal 
Teaching either of Hiſtory or the Sciences, which was all that Moſes knew. 

Then, (2.) We may infer further, that their chief Learning, that is, the 
Hiſtory or Traditions of their Aﬀairs, muſt have periſhed in the Overthrow 
of their King and the great Men at the Red Sea; and if it did, it was irre- 
coverable among themſelves. | 

(3.) Another clear Fact in Hiſtory is, that the Egyptians might have had 
a good Opportunity of becoming acquainted with the Hebrew Learning and 
Antiquities, at the Time of Solomon's Marriage with Pharaoh's Daughter. 
That they did before, or had an Opportunity before, is not evident ; but 
that they had an Opportunity zhen, is evident, from this Hiſtorical Teſti- 
mony. And from this Fact we may fairly infer, that the Learning in 
Egypt muſt probably greatly revive at that Time. | 

(4.) From the Egyptian Hiſtory it is plain, that the Secretary of Ofiris 
could write; and it is expreſly faid that he was the firff Writer among them. 
From which we may infer, that they did obtain the Knowledge of Letters 
only in Solomon's Reign, the next Reign before Shi/hac's or Ofiris's. 

(F.) From the Egyptian Hiſtory, it is at leaſt highly probable, that Shiſtac 
or Seſoſlris, or Oſiris or Bacchus, which are but different Names for the fame 
Prince, was the firſ# who inſtituted Hero Worſhip there. For his Father 


was the fle deified King of Egypt, and his Son was the /aft ; fo that their 
Hero Gods were all the Production of that Age. 


Now, conſidering this State of Things in Egypt, which appears chiefly from 
the Hiſtory of Moſes, it muſt be moſt natural to think, that they could 
have, no Accounts of their old Traditions remaining among them, after that 
fatal Diſaſter at the Red Sea, It muſt therefore imply a great Credulity to ex- 
pe& to find the Egyptian Menes, who reigned next after the Gods, contem- 
porary with the Miſraim of Meſes, (or Ham, according to Sir Jabn Marſham) 
and the other Kings his Lineal Succeſſors in the Dynaſties of Manetho, fo as 
regularly to fill up hiſtorical Time, from the ſettling Egypt, to its Fall in the 
Perfian Times. There is far more Credulity in believing that fach exact Ac- 
counts of thoſe ancient Ages ſhould be preſerved by any Traditions, when it 
is at leaſt dubious * there was Mriting or not; than there is in believing 
that all the Memory of Miſraim's planting Egypt might be loſt in the Red 
Sea, or before that Event. F 4 | 

Again; there is much more Credulity in believing. that there ſhould be ſuch 
perfect Hiſtory uritten from the Days of Menes or Miſraim, to the Days of 
Eratoſibenes, in the Reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, the third King of Egypt 
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after Alexander, than there is in believing that Erato/tbenes might; out of the 
Old Teſtament Numbers, compute the Time from Miſraim, and then fill 
up his Liſt of Theban Kings out of Manetlo, with Names of Kings and Num- 
bers of Years in the ſeveral Reigns, ſo as to anſwer nearly to the Computa- 
tion of Time from Miſraim's Age, which he had made out of the Septua- 
gint Verſion, then in his keeping, to the Period where he ended his cele- 
brated Liſt or Catalogue. | 

Again; there is more Credulity in believing that Letters were known in 
Egypt before the Exodus, than there is in believing that they were firſt diſ- 
covered at Mount Sinai; for there is no Hiſtory that aſſerts the former; and 
I think Moſes relates the latter in Terms equivalent to an expreſs Aſſertion; 
unleſs it be a ſufficient Proof of Credulity to believe Moſes. | 

I acknowledge that my Notions of the Original of Letters, and the Seaſon 
of their Propagation to the Heathen World, have (by what appeared to me 
their obvious Conſequences) led me on to theſe more contracted Apprehen- 
ſions of Pagan Hiſtory; and particularly, to this Way of accounting for the 
Fables of Egyptian Antiquity, From this View of their Riſe, the Occaſion 
of their being invented will be more diſcernible. They ſeem to have been 
put upon theſe Fables by theſe two. joint Cauſes; namely, the Poverty of 
Materials for Hiſtory, in their own National Affairs, and their extreme Va- 
nity in aſpiring after Precedency in Antiquity for which they had not any 
Pretenſion. And I queſtion not, but if this Thought about the Original of 
Letters, and the Time of their Propagation; had. happened to occur to them, 
and been purſued by them; thoſe great and learned Enquirers, who have gone 
before me in theſe Studies, ſuch as Euſebius, Scaliger, Uſher, Tameſon, Peri- 
⁊anius, or Cumberland, could ſcarce have left ſo many Things in the Dark. on 
this Subject, as ſeem yet to require further clearing. 

But now, if they had no Letters in Egypt before the Exodus, then their 
Learning muſt have conſiſted in verbal Teaching, and ſo might have periſhed 
with their Teachers in the Red Sea; and if they did not obtain. the Know- 
ledge of Letters before Solomon's Reign, then their Hiſtory could not begin 
till Sefac's Reign: And; if he was the Author of Hero Worſhip, and the firſt 
who deified their Kings, then their Hiſtory muſt begin either with the Reigas 
of the Gods, or thoſe mortal Kings who came next after the Gods, which 
is very near the Model of the Hiſtory of Herodotus. . 

Now, if there be a competent Foundation for this Opinion, that Sefac- was. 
the firſt Inſtitutor of Hero Worſhip, then we may conclude that thoſe Kings, 
who were deified, would ſoon be eſteemed. their t Kings om their Re- 
cords, and there would be no preſuming to ſeek. for any other Kings before 
the Gods. To make this divine Catalogue of their deified Kings the more 
venerable, they might ſuperadd to them the. Names of their ancient Gods ; 
thus his Father Ammon might be called Fupiter- Ammon ; Tfis be called by the 


Name of. ſome other old Sydereal Deity, and fo of the reſt, But from what 


We. 
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we have here urged, it will be very probable that the Reign of Seſuc was the 
Time from which we are to reckon the Commencement of the Reigns of 
the. Egyptian Gods. 


SECT. VIII. 
On the 7 me Y the proper Beginning of the Egyptian Hiſtory 


and Records. 


2 is very obvious, that the Time or Age of the World when the 

ptians n to write Records, could not be till after they had 
learned = — of Writing. And, if they did not attain the Knowledge of 
Letters, till the Reign of Solomon, their Records could not begin before that 
Reign. But it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe that they muſt begin to draw up 
Records immediately after they had attained the Art of Writing. It was fo 
late in the World when they came acquainted with Letters, and they found 
that their own Nation was ſo much more ancient, according to the Hebrew 
Monuments, than they themſelves had any domeſtic, national Evidence of, 
that they would be apt to pauſe and confider how or where they ſhould ſet 
out, moſt advantageouſly for their own Glory, in dating their own Records. 
They might be reaſonably ſt to employ their firſt Skill in exercifing 
themſelves in the Art of Writing and Compoſition, in ſome Speculations and 


Curioſities, that might be introductory to the grand Work of *. up 
their Hiſtory. 

(2.) There would be inſuperable Difficulties in their Writing on ſoch re- 
cent Affairs, as the Time of ſetting up or inſtituting Hero Gods juſt in that 
Age when Men could remember it. But as they had a great Affectation of 
much recondite Learning and Myſtery in Religion, ſo they incorporated thoſe 
Myſteries about the Nature and Origin of their Gods, into their Hiſtory ; 
by which Scheme it muſt be neceffary for them not to write their National 
Hiſtory ſoon after they could write; but they muſt wait till thoſe were dead, 
who could remember Seſoftris's Wars, and his Deifications. But, when they 
had been accuſtomed for a few Generations, to worſhip thoſe Gods, they 
would familiarize to their Thoughts an exalted Veneration for them, and 
they would mellow with Time, ſo that they would ſoon come to believe 
them very ancient; and after they had a while worſhipped them as Gods, 

they would readily believe them the firſt Beings among them, or that their 
Reigns were from the Beginning. 

(3) Now this would clear them of all Difficulties in accounting for ancient 
Time; it was but perſuading themſelves, that their primitive Ages were 
ſpent during the Reigns of the Gods, and this reconciled all. It concealed 
all their Ignorance of paſt Times ; ſo that tho' they had but a few Names 


of 
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of Kings to enumerate, but a few great Actions to particularize, or recount 
yet they would gradually accuſtom themſelves to be ſatisfied with this Solu- 
tion of all their Difficulties. And tho' it would give them but little Satiſ- 
faction at firſt, while the Deifications were recent, yet they would then be 
ſatisfied with what they knew to be the real Truth, viz. that they had no 
Writing before ſuch an Age, about which Time the Deifications took Place; 
and this would give them a rational Account, why the Egyptian Hiſtory was 
ſo late a Thing. And in this they muſt have been entirely eaſy, ſince they 
knew the Truth of it. | 

(4.) But when ſeveral Centuries after, (which they had not perhaps taken 
Care to ſet down in Years in their Records) Herodotus came to enquire after 

their Antiquities, and inform himſelf of the Hiſtory and greateſt Curioſities 

of that Country, they readily put him off with the Primitive Reigns of their 
Gods, during ſo many Fhouſands of Years, as a ſatisfactory Account of their 
higheſt Antiquity ;. when their happy Ages were ſpent under the gentle Do- 
minion, and icular Government of their Gods. | 

(5.) It is further clear by this Information, which they had fo ready at Hand 
to give this curious inquiſitive Stranger, that they had been gradually magni- 
fying their Antiquities, not only by the Computations of the Duration aſcri- 
bed to the Reigns of the Gods; but alſo by the Enlargement of the Time 
of the mortal Reigns. As Herodstus was told that from the firſt Kiog, . that 
is, of mortal Race, to Sethon, who fought againſt Sennacberib, there had been 
341 Generations of Men; that 300 Generations are Ten thouſand Years ;. 
for they compute three Generations to 100 Years. And that it was ſo long 
a Space of Time fince any God had appeared in human Shape, or reigned in 
Egypt. 
| Wypen Herodotus, therefore, received from the Prieſts an Account of a large 
Number of ſucceſſive Kings, without ſpecifying their Actions, he did not 
name them in his Hiſtory, probably taking them to be fabulous Kings and 
Reigns. 
Bat as this Notion of deified Men was grown ſo familiar to the Ears of a 
Greek, both from the Poems of Orpheus, Hefiod and Homer, fo this Account 
of their Antiquity paſſed well enough with him, as to that Part of it which 
was ſpent under the Reigns of the Gods; tho what he muſt think about the 
Length of their Computations it is hard to imagine. i 

However, (6.) when their Ignorance of all paſt Times was by this Pre- 
tence ſo ſmoothly covered ; and when, by this Device of the. Reigns of. the 
Gods, they had expunged out of their Records, all thoſe Ages which were 
Blanks in their Hiſtory, and of which they had no Accounts to give, and of 
which they were no longer aſhamed to be ignorant, having accounted for ſo 
high an Antiquity, as that of 20, ooo Years ſpent under the Government of 
their Gods. Having, I fay, hereby attained to a Duration of their Monarchy. 


above 


* Herod. Euterp, cap. 142. 
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above the Competition of any other State or Nation, they might very well 
begin with known Hiſtoric Time ; and proceed in the Hiſtory of thoſe 
Princes which had actually reigned, after the Time of the Arrival of Letters 
in Egypt, And accordingly, 

(7.) When Herodotus came among them, he was told by the Prieſts, that 
the very int King of mortal Race, who reigned next after the Gods, was 
Menes.* And that he meant that this Reign was next after the Gods, ap- 
pears from what he ſays in Cap. 144. that they carried him into a great Hall, 
and ſhewed him a great Number of Colofſean Statues, which had correſpond- 
ing to them, each a Piromis, immediately propagated by, and deſcending 
from another Piromis in Lineal Succeſſion, to the Number of 345. But 
that they did not aſcribe this Name of P:romis to any of the Gods or Heroes. 
For that, prior to theſe Men, the Gods reigned in Egypt, and inhabited 
among Men, one of them being always, for a Time, the King or Chief Go- 
vernor. And that the /aft of theſe Gods, who held the Government, was 
Orus, the Son of Ofiris, whom the Greeks call Apollo ; who after he had 
killed Typbon, was the laſt who reigned in Egypt. After whom came Menes, 
the firſt King, i. e. the firſt mortal King. h 

1 have indeed been wont to think, that this Piromis was the common 
Name for the Chief-Prieſt, but on a more careful Examination of the Words 
of Herodotus +, I now think that theſe Coloffean Statues repreſented their 
Kings; and that the Chief-Prieſts were ented by more minute Statues, 
nearly repreſenting their Figures when alive, but not in the Manner of Colof. 
And the Prieſts of Jupiter arguing againſt Hecatæus, is upon this Suppoſi- 
tion, that they were ſpeaking of their mortal Kings, not their Prieſts. And 
that the Color, each of them repreſented Piromis, or Kings, who ſucceeded 
each other in ordinary Generation, that is another Pirom:s. 

This Name Piromis being an Egyptian Word, ſeems to point to the Name 
Pharaoh, given to their Kings. } It is explained by Herodotus, to fignify 
Noble and Good ; which was, I think, a Name of Adulation and high Com- 
pliment appropriated to their Monarchs, but that this Name was only given 
to their Kings of mortal Race, as Herodotus ſays. So that I thould think 
our Author underſtood his Prieſts as reporting that one Piromis, or one Pha- 
raob, had ſucceeded another in Hereditary Succeſſion, from Father to Son, for 
ſo many Generations, on the Throne of ; that this was the common 
Name for all their Kings of mortal Race in all this long Succeſſion. 


* Herod. Euterp. c. 4, 99. and c. 144. + Hered. Lib. II. c. 143, 144. + Peron. 
Origin. Egpt. p. 394. cap. 21. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


On the Hiſtory of the Empire of Egypt from Seſoſtris or 
 Selac, to its Fall. 


SECT L 


That a tolerable Account of the Monarchy of Egypt, from Seſac 
to its being weakened by Revolts and Diviſions, may be de- 


duced from Herodotus, as his Catalogue is reflifed by Sir 


Isaac NzwrTON. 


(1.) FJ=R0DOTUS is the moſt ancient Author on Egyptian Affairs of 
all the Pagans ; and he ſeems to have been a faithful R of 
ſuch Things as were related to him by their Prieſts. He chiefly applied to 
them, as they were the of all their Antiquities and facred Records, 
depoſited in their Temples. And tho! it is evident by the Hints which he 
interſperſeth, that they not only greatly magnified their Antiquity, by the 
enormous Sum of above 20,000 Years, which they reckoned to the Reigns of 
their Gods ; but they had alſo augmented them to an unreaſonable Length, 
even during the Reigns of their mortal Kings, who all begun to reign after the 
Gods. For they counted from the firſt King Menes, to the Time of Set bon, 
340 Generations of Monarchs in Lineal Deſcent, betwixt thoſe two Princes, 
which were about 11000 Years, according to their computing Generations. 
i. It appears by their beſt Authors, that Orus, the Son of Ofiris and Iii, 
laft of the Gods, and that the next after bim was Menes, as Herodotus 
calls him; and all the Writers of the Dynaſties of Egypt place Menes as the firſt 
in all their Liſts. Now Herodotus, by faying he was the firſt King, and Orus 
the laſt of the Gods, muſt mean, or the Prieſts who inform 'bim muſt 
mean, that he was the firſt King whoſe Name was found on their Records, and 
from whom they calculated their Succeffion of Princes in their Monarchy. 

(3.) And it is very remarkable, that he beginneth from that Reign to relate 
the great Actions of their Monarchs. For this Menes is faid to have per- 
formed ſeveral great Works, and to have lived in an active Age. He built 
the City of Mempbis in a moſt convenient Situation, at the Head of the Delta, 
where the Nile divides itſelf into ſeveral Branches, whereby Memphis being 
at the Junction of theſe Branches, commands all the Shipping that come up 
the River.“ He allo turned the River into a new Channel, which had in 
a great Branch flowed along the Mountains towards Libya, before. He caſt 
up a mighty Rampart of Earth at the Turning of the River, and built a 
Bridge over it, by which he made a commodious Way to the City. He 
alſo built the magnificent Temple of Vulcan in Mempbis. All theſe Works 
of Menes are related + by Herodotus. | 

Vor. II. Hh (4. But 

Diador. Lib. I. c. 4 f Herred. Euterp. c. 99. 
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(4.) But now being entered on the Hiſtoric Times of the Egyptians, we 
muſt endeavour to find out who this Menes was in the ſynchronal Perſons of 
the Hebrew Hiſtory. According to the Egyptian Writers, he reigned next 
after the Son of Shi/hac, and therefore he muſt be contemporary with /o, 
the Grandſon of Retoboam, in the Hebrew Hiſtory. The only Prince of Egypt, 
mentioned in the Scripture ahout that Time, was Zerah the Ethiopran. 

Sir Jaac Newton ſuppoſes,* that during the Reign of Shiſhac, Jeroboam 
« was in Subjection to Egypt, and therefore ſet up the Gods of Egypt in Dan 
e and Bethe/: And Jrael was without the true God, and without the Law; 
« and in thoſe Times there was no Peace to him that went out, nor to him 
« that came in, but great Vexations were upon al) the Inhabitants of the 
« Countries; and Nation was deſtroyed of Nation, and City of City; for 
“ God did vex them with all Adverſity, 2 Chron. xv. 3, 5, 6. 

Now in Aſas Days the Land had Quiet ten Years, 2 Chron. xiv. 1. And 
yet he had War with Zerab the Et biqpian, before the 15th Year of his Reign, 
2 Chron. xvi. 10. So that the firſt five Years of his Reign were not quiet, but 
had their Share in the Diſtractions mentioned, 2 Chron. xv. 3, 5, 6. But the 
ten Years which Judah enjoyed quiet, was to the 15th Year. For in this Year, 
or the Year before, 4/a had a great Battle with Zerab the Ethiopran. Zerab 
came out againſt him with 1,co00,000 of Men, conſiſting of Etbiqpians and 
Lybians. 

N ow Zerah being an Ethiopian, who was ſo formidable to Aſa, it ſhould 
ſcem that Zerab had then great Power in Egypt. This Event the Hebrew 
Hiſtorians do not diſcover in its Cauſes, or explain leu it happened ; but they 
intimate the Fact, that it was ſo, For he marched againſt Aſa with a mighty 
Army of Ethiopians and Lybians. The Way for the Lybians, if not the Ethic- 
pians alſo, was neceſſarily thro Egypt, from their own Country to the Place 
where the Battle was fought; therefore Zerab was then Maſter of Egypt. The 
Action was near Gerar, betwixt Egyp! and Judæa, therefore Zerab was an 
Invader, ſince he was advanced out of Egypt, thro which he muſt have 
marched, towards Judæa; whereas Aſa was only on his own Frontiers, when 
the Armies met. It was not a War projected or ſought by 4/a, for he con- 
fidered his own Army as too ſmall to have undertaken ſuch a War, 2 Chron. 
iv. 11. This was, therefore, only a defenfive War on Aſa's Part. 

In this great Difficulty, occaſioned by. the Silence of Hiſtorians, to account 
for that ſtrange Event, that the Etbiopians ſhould be Maſters of Egypt, fo 
foon after Se/ac ; who had himſelf conquered them in his own Reign, and 
led an Army compoſed of them and the Lyb:ians, as well as his own native 
Egyptians, 2 Chron. xii. 2, 3. from Egyt. I ſay, in this Difficulty, our 
great Author, Sir JJaac Newton, makes a Conjecture, that almoſt clears 
the whole Obſcurity. He gathers his Intelligence by comparing joint ly, 
Authors that one would ſcarce expect to ſee united for Teſtimony ; namely, 


the 


* Newt, Empir. Egypt. p. 237. Edit. $v9. Dublin. 
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the Hebrew Hiſtory of Aja's Reign, and the old Fables of Paganiſm con- 
cerning the Wars of the ancient Gall, and with amazing Penetration and a 
Sagacity peculiar to himſelf, he gathers an Account, agreeable to the Tenor 
of the Hebrew Story, and even the Words of the Fable of the Wars of the 
Gods which is conſiſtent and intelligible, and accounts for the Ethiopian 
Power in Egypt, as it is related in 2 Chron. xiv. 

I know not which more to admire, the Sagac 
this Difficulty, or the Modeſty with which he propoſes his Solution. From 
all this I ſeem to gather, that Ofris was ſlain in the fifth Year of Aſa, and 
te thereupon Egypt fell into Civil Wars, being invaded by the Lybians, and 
«© defended by the Erhioprans for a Time: And after ten Yeats more, they 
« were invaded: by the: Ethiopiant, who flew Orus, the Son and Succeſſor 
of Ofiris, and ſeized his Kingdom.” * 

Now we are: told by Diadarus, + that Ofiris was flain' by his Brother 
Typban ; but that his Queen Jfs and her Son Orus his Death, on 
Typhon and his Accomplices. So that there muſt have been a Civil War in 
Egypt, according to their own Accounts, on fo great and exaſperating an 
Occaſion as the Murder of the King, by his own Brother. One Party in 
this War was headed by s the Queen - Mother, and Orus the Prince-Royal, 
who was then come to. the Crown; and the other by Byben, bimſelf one of 
the Royal Family. 

It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that in theſe Civil Wars, they would ech of 
them have their Confederates among their Neighbours, or call in the con- 
quered Countries, that were neareſt at Hand, to make uſe of. 

If we now conſult the Poem of Solana, which Plato has preſerved in his 
Timeus and Critias, which gives an Account of the ancient Wars of the Gods, 
as the Egyptians reported them to Solon, referred to by Sir auc, p. 231, 232. 
we ſhall find that Neptune and his Son Atlas warred againſt & Gods, and 
Atlas is always placed in Afric or Lybia, This Part of their Hiſtory * 
the Invaſion of the Lybians. 

We are told by Diadorus Siculus, . that when Ofris ſet out on his grand 
Expedition, He appointed his Queen This Regent of the Kingdom, Mercury 
her chief Counſellor, Hercules his near Kinſman, General of the Forees left 
in the Kingdom, and Antæus Governor of bia, a conquered Country. By 
this Hercules, Sir Iſaac Neuton underſtands the General of Thebats, and he 
might have Ethiopia under him, as being a Province nearly adjacent, and 
therefore this Et muſt he to the South of Thebatrs : ©* Theſe, the a, 
e or. great Men of Egypt, who adhered to J, called in to their Aſſiſtaner 

< againſt the Giants or great Men of Lyb5a, who had flain , or were 

<< Confederates with Typhon in that execrable Parricide.” | 
In theſe Wars of the Gods, Hercules took dhe Byν World bers Anteens, 
or Atlas, He defeated him ſeveral Times, and every Time he grew fronger 
H h 2 by 


* Newt, p. 238. Edit. Dublin. + Diader, Sic; Lib. I. c. 2. 1 Dieder: Lib. I. c. 2. 


ity with which he diſcuſſeth 


Heliopolis, (whom Manetho calls alſo Hercules Egyptius) this 


„ | eſ 
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by Recruits from Zybia, his Mother- Earth, but Hercules intercepted his Re- 


cruits, and at laſt ſlew him. 

So that by this War of the Gods and Giants, we may underſtand the Civil 
Wars in Peer occaſioned by the Murder of Ofrris . Hercules, with his na- 
tive Egyptians of Ybebais, taking to him the Forces of the conquered Country 


of Ethiopia, defended Egypt for ſome Time, which was invaded by the 
Lybians, the Partizans of Typhon, under Atlas. But after ten Years, the 
Ethiopians, with their own King at their Head, revolting from Oris, invaded. 
Egypt, and defeated and flew Grus the Son of Ofris, and ſeized his Domi- 
nions. 

Here the Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament is explained, by the an Fa- 
bles of the Wars of the ancient Gods. This War, w muſt have been a 
Civil War in Egypt, diverted the Egyptians from annoying their Neighbours. 
For at this Time Judah had Reſt ten Years, and Aſa greatly ſtrengthened 
himſelf, fortified his Country, and raiſed a powerful Army. But when Ze- 
rah, with his Ethiopians, had defeated and ſlain Orus, and taken Poſſeſſion 
of Egypt, as the Bible tells us, he ſeems to have formed a Deſign to extend. 
his Power over all the Tributary Provinces of the Egyptian Monarchy. And 
accordingly firſt ſet out, as Seſac had done before him, againſt the Kingdom of 
Judab, which was now grown ſtrong, and too potent to be likely to be 
quiet as a Tributary Nation. 

In this Attempt Zerab and his vaſt Army met with ſuch a fignal Defeat, 
that he could not recover himſelf, for undertaking any further Deſigns againſt 
Aſa ; tho' he was now become Lord of Egypt and Lybia, as welt as his own- 
Country, which had ſhook off the Egyptian Yoke before. 

This Reduction of Zerab's Strength did however the People of 


| encourage 
the Lower Egypt, about Heliopolis and its Vicinity, who were 


haps the: 
Remnant of Orus's Party, ” revolt from Zerah, and their new Maſters the 
Ethiopians ; and colle a great Force under one Oſarfipbus, a Prieſt of 


Party of Egyp- 
tians invited to their Aſſiſtance 200, ooo Jeus, which were probably Part of 


As victorious Army, as Ofarfiphus was probably the old Egyptian General, 
(for he is called by the fame Name, by — who might ſurvive the 
Overthrow of Orus. 

This Story Manetho relates, but with many invidious Circumſtances, about 
their being a leprous polluted Body of People, who called in this Aid of the 
eus. And he ſeems to relate theſe Stories out of Hatred to the Jes.“ 


further, as it is very probable that the Party of Zerab did at laſt 
and Shifhac's F amily was extinguiſhed: ; fo the following Hiſtorians might 
pouſe theſe ignominious Fables concerning this Remnant of the old Party, 
which joined with the Fews, and be treated as reproachfully as the Fews 


* becauſe of this Confederacy with them. 


® Foſeph, cont. Ap. Lib. I. Sect. 26, 27, 28, 29. 


Manetho. 
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Manetho tells many Stories of the King's Frights by Dreams and Pre- 
ditions ; ſo that he would not fight the Army of the Confederates, fince he 
thought it fighting againſt the Gods, which ſeems to import either that he 
feared the God of the Jeus, and for this Reaſon ordered all the Images of 
the Gods to be hid, perhaps leſt the Jeus ſhould meet with them; or other- 
wiſe, that he thought Oſarfipbus's Party were the Remnant of the 
2 adhered to Lit and Orus. So that he was conſtrained to retreat to 
M 4. 

This King he calls Amenophis, who may be the ſame Prince which 
Herodotus. calls Menes, who reigned next after Orus, and built Mempbis. 
Niph, 0: Memphis ſeems to retain —— this King, Menoph, Amenopb, 

or Mopb. 

Our indefatigable Critic, that he may omit nothing that has the Appearance 
of a Synchroniſm with the Antiquities of any other Nation, procedes thus, to- 
ace the Reign of Menes with the Greek Story. 

* Tithonus, a beautiful Youth, the elder Brother of Priamus, went into 
«© Etbiqpia, being carried thither among many other Captives by Se/oftrss ;. 
<«« and the Greeks before the Days of Hefiod feigned that 2 his Son. 
«* Memnon- therefore, in the Opinion of thoſe ancient Greeks, was one Gene 
ration younger than Tithonus, and born after Se/o/ftris's Return into Egypt ;. 
e ſuppoſe about 16 or 20 Years after the Death of Solomon. He is ſaid to 
« live long, and ſo might die about 95 Years after Solomon.” By this Calcu-- 
lation, Memnon will be Contemporary with Aſa; and it is probable that he. 
was Son of Zerah, for + was the King that retired to Memphis from: 
Ofarfipbus's Army, and Menes was the King that fortified Memphis, as a Paſs. 
betwixt the Lower and Upper Egypt. 

Zerah was therefore either ſlain in Battle, or died before the. 
Revolt of O/arfiphus was grown formidable by the Addition of the 200,000- 
Fews to them. It was s who was King of Egypt, according to Mane-- 
| tho, at the Retreat to Memphis, and he might be the Son of Zerab, who in 
the Tumult of a Civil War, might obtain the Sovereignty of Egypt, but, 
being ſoon after defeated by Aſa, he never attained to the Name of King of 


Egypt; for Sir Iſaac Newton thinks, that Lmenophis begun his Reign in Rove. 
n the Defeat of Zerab, about the 1 5th Year of Aa. * 

probably. 

upon his declining to fight-the Confederates under- 


+ We may further gather, that Amenophis was an Ethiopian, and 
s, and then into Ethiopia, where he ſtayed 13 


probably 


the Son of Zerab, becauſe 
Oſarſpb, he retired to Memphis, 
Years before his Return. But that when the fatal 13 Years were expired, he. 

came at the Head of one Army, and his Son Rameſſes with another, and beat. 

the Army of Ofarfiphus, and totally expelled the Jeus, and thoſe polluted : 
Egyptians who had invited them into the Country. He with ſo great an. 
Army, could ſcarce have been entertained fo long in Erhiopie, without —4 


Sir If. Newt, P. 243 Edit. Dublin. + Maneth, apud Foſeph. contr, Apion. Lib. I. Set. 23. - 
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Hint of War or 


Conqueſt ; and have returned back t with ſuch well 


farnifhed Armies, capable of ſobduing the Revolters and their Allies, if he 


had not been the native King of Etbicma, who had been thus recruited by 
his own National Troops. R e 
By comparing the authe:.'*> Account of the Hebrew Scriptures concerning 
Zerah the Ethiopian-and his valt Army, wh the Egyptian Fables of the Wars 
of the Gods, and Maneths's Hiſtory of Amenoph King of Egypt, firſt retiring 
to Memphis, and thence to Ethiopia ; and 13 Years after, returning with two 
great Armies, one commanded by himſelf, the other by his Son Rameſſes, 
and ſubduing and expelling the Revolters, we have a pretty intelligible and 
ctedible Narrative of the Affairs of Egypt after the Reign of Sefac. And this 
as to the two diſputed Points, the Chronology and Geography. + ' 
The Erhiopians, at that Time, were in great Power in Egypt, | according 
to the Bible, for Zerab brought an Army of Ethiopians and Lybians through 
Egypt, from Countries on the Veſt and South of Egypt, to a Country on the 
Eaſt and North of it. Theſe Etbiopians continued long in Power there, ac- 
cording to Manetho, for they conquered all Oppoſition in Egypt; and their 
King Amenophis became the Head of the Royal Family of Bape, and was 
ſncceeded by his Son Rameſſes, and his Poſterity in Lineal Succeffion, for ſeve- 
#5 x9 


ral Apes, on that Throne. | 


This, in good Meaſure, accounts for another Fable, that Menes was the 
firſt mortal King, that is, in whoſe Line thev counted their Socceſſion: For 
Seſac's own Line, or the Family of their Gods, was extinguiſhed by the 
Death of his Son Orus. And then again, we have here a Geographical Diffi- 
culty cleared by Manetbo. For he ſays, that Amenophis firſt retreated from 
the Lower Egypt towards Memphis, and then further into Erbiopia, i: e. South- 
ward beyond the Thebais. erefore theſe Cuſhites were not the Arabians 
who lived on the Eaſt of the Red Sea, and fo ſtretching to the Northward 
towards the Borders of the Pbiliſtims; but they muſt have been thoſe Erhio- 
pians on the South of Egypt, as Manetbo thought, whoſe Situation will only 
agtee with the Courſe of this March. 

We may from all this conclude, with our great Author, that Menes or Ame- 
nopbis, or Memnon was the King of Egypt in the Reign of Aa; a native King 
of Ethiopia, and the Son of Zerab, who ſucceeded his Father, ſoon after his 
memorable Defeat near Gerar. It is probable that Zerab was not reckoned 
among their Kings in the Records of Egypt.” Since neither Heredotws, nor 
Manetho mention ſuch a Name. But Menes, Amenophis, and Memmon are 


mentioned as Kings of Egypt, and their Time and Nam 
alike, that they 


| es are ſo near and 

muſt be the ſame Prince. 131 
At what Part of his Reign this Prince did his great Works, cannot be 
certainly determined. I ſhould think that he built Memphis, and turned the 
River and fortified the Paſs, in his firſt Retreat, for he had an Army of 
300,000 Men along with him. But he probably built the Temple of Yul- 
can, in the Time of Peace, after he had conquered all Oppolition ; _ 
8 


—— — 
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he begun to perfect and adorn that City: And it is obſerved that he only built 
the Body of that magnificent Structure; and his Succeſſors Rameſſes, Mæris, 
Afychis, and Pſametichus built the Weſtern, Northern, Eaſtern, and Southern 
Portico's of that Temple. 
* Pſametichus reigned 300 Years after Ale s Victory over Zerab, according 
to Sir ac Newton's Calculation, and it is not likely that any Temple ſhould 
be above 300 Years in Building. So that from the fir King in the Records 


of Egypt, to Pſametichus the Father of Necho, who flew Jgſab, was but 
about 300 Years. 


(6. J We have now proved that there was a Revolt in Lower Egyp- Hur, in the 
Neighbourhood of Heli 


opolis, under Oſarſiphus, who was a Prieſt of Heliopolis, 
ſoon after Zerab's War with Aja ; and that Amenopbis retired to Ethiopia : 
Egypt muſt then have been in the greateſt Diſtraction, without any regular 
Head, or Government of the lately-erected Empire. There ſeems to be 
great Probability that at this Time, as our illuſtrious Chronologer conjectures, + 
the Greeks undertook the Argonautic Expedition. The Ship was large, after 
the Model of that in which Danaus fled to Greece a little before; and their 
ſending the Flower of Greece to Colchris, muſt have been on a nobler Defign, 
than to fetch the fabled Golden Fleece; thoſe Princes might go on an Em- 
baſſy to the Maritime States, to notify theſe: Diſtractions in , and the 
Invaſions by the Ethiopians and I/raektes ; and to perſuade them to revolt, 
and ſet up 4 their own Liberties, and join with the Greeks. And the y only 
made the Fable of the Golden Fleece, to conceal the real Deſign of 8 Ex- 
pedition: And the Argonautic H roes viſited ſo many diſtant Countries, that 
ſuppoſing ſuch a Defign will beſt juſtify an Expedition, ſeemingly fo roman- 
tic, and otherwiſe ſo unworthy of ſuch great Men. 

+ + A further Synchroniſm of Actions to ſettle the Age of Menes, our 
Author takes Notice of. Diodorus ſays, that the — originally fived 
on the Fruits of the Earth, and fared hardly, but Menes introduced a ſump- 
tuous and voluptuous Way of Living; and about 100 Years after his Death, | 
Gnepbactus curſed him for it, and cauſed the Curſe to be entered in Jupiters 
Temple at Theves, whereby the Honour of Menes was diminiſhed among the 
tians. 

80 that our illuſtrious Author had ſearched thro all Antiquity, and col- 
lected every minute Hint which may clear any Point that I think is capable of 
being cleared, as to the Chronology of the Egyptian Story, to ſettle what 
Synchroniſms can be made out with the Hebrew Tranſactions, to make out 
a Probability of the Synchroniſms with the great Actions of the Greeks, and- 
to adjuſt the Diftances of Events among the Egyptians themſelves, from Teſti- 
monies of Authors, or reaſoning from the common Courſe of Things. Thus 
Menes begun the Temple of Vulcan, and Pſametichus finiſhed it; thoſe Princes 
therefore muſt not have lived more diſtant in Time, than they are faid, fince 


it 


* Newton, p. 240. Edit. Dublin. + Ibid. p. 242. + Did. p. 243. 
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ſucceeded Menes, who reigned 330 Generations of Men, or the 
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it is ſo very improbable that a Temple ſhould be more Years in building. 


Gnepbactus curſed Menes for his introducing Luxury; fo that thoſe two 
Princes muſt have reigned in the ſame City, and fo near each other in Time, 
that the Manners of the fir/# muſt have been well known in the Reign of 
the ſecond 


47) But yet as the ancient Egyptian Prieſts would not ſuffer the Luſtre of 
the great Actions of Seſcris to be extinguiſhed, and yet had fixed Menes as 


the firſt King after the Gods; therefore tho Seſoftris or Ofiris was himſelf 
not only one of the Gods, but the Father of all the Divine Race, the Author 
of Deification ; they celebrated his glorious Victories under another Name, 
by which Artifice they concealed the real Identity of Seſoftris and Ofiris, and 
ſet down the Actions of Ofiris and Seſeſftris, as if they had happened at many 
thouſand Years diſtance from each other. By ſuch a wide Difference in the 
Chronology of the Reigns of theſe two Heroes, they were preſerved from 
any Suſpicion of being thought the ſame Men; and it is owing to the prodi- 

ious Penetration of a Newton, if Men are, in theſe later Ages, brought to 
diſcern this great Truth in Egyptian Antiquities, viz. that they were the ſame. 
The Ancients ſeem to have thought them Thouſands of Years diſtant from 
being Contemporaries. For according to Heradotus, the Prieſts of Egypt 
informed him that Menes was the firff King, and that the /aft of the Gods 
was Orus; now if it was ſo, then Menes muſt have immediately ſucceeded 
Orus ; and yet they recited out of their Books 330 Kings by Name, who 
of 
about 40,000 Years from this Menes to Mæris, who was ſucceeded by Sefeftris. 
+ But, as theſe Princes did nothing memorable except Nitocris, and Maris 
the laſt of them, Herodotus them over, and proceeded to Sz/oftris, 
who reigned immediately after theſe inactive Princes. 

This being about 10,000 Years after Menes, muſt create inextricable Con- 
fuſion in their , in fixing the Times of Menes and Seſoftris, fince 


their real Time was about two Generations diſtant, and Seſoftris was ſo much 


before Menes. | 

Herodotus was the firſt curious Traveller, who viſited them to get Intelli- 
of their Antiquities, who wrote down their Informations, and whoſe 
Hiſtory has reached our Age; fo that from him we find what Notions of their 
Antiquity they deſired to promote. Their Hiſtory ſhould have n with 
Sefeftris, or Seſac's Reign, as their firſt remarkable Period; but, as their Va- 
nity would not allow this Truth to take Place, their Ignorance of Times 
conſtrained them to do very near the fame Thing; for they filled up ſo great 
a Space of their firſt Time with the Reigns of their Gods, (for whoſe Con- 
duct in the Government they did not think themſelves hiſtorically account- 
able) that they begun their Hiſtory with the Reign of Menes the Builder of 


Vulcan's Temple, and of the City of Memphis. But however, they were ſtill 
diſtreſſed 


* Flerad. Euterp. cap. 100. + Rid. cap. 102. 
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diſtreſſed with the Recency of their Affairs, and therefore fabulouſly inſerted 
in their ſacred Books, 330 Names of Kings, betwixt Menes and Seſoftris, 
who reigned above Ten thouſand Years. | 

But Fable and Falſchood created all this Confuſion : For conſidering the 
ſmall Space of Time betwixt Se/ac and the Fall of the Monarchy, that is, 
betwixt Rehoboam and Cambyſes, who overturned the Kingdom of Egypt ; 
and conſidering alſo, that there was, during all that Time, the Uſe of Writing 
among them, one may be induced to wonder that their Hiſtory from Sęſac's 
Reign ſhould be either dubious, or obſcure, or even incorrect. Suppoſe they 
had about 25 Succeſſions of Kings, it muſt have been eaſy to have ſet down, 
not only their Names, but even the Number of Years of their ſeveral Reigns, 
from Seſac to Hophra or Amaſis. 

We have had now 30 Kings of England incluſive, from the Norman Inva- 
ſion to the preſent Reign; and yet the Number of Years of each Reign, as 
well as the Names of the Kings, are all diſtinctly preſerved in our Records: 
So is a much longer Line of Princes, from the Romans, thro' the Saxon, 
Daniſh, Norman, and Scottiſh, to the German Race of Br:iti/þ Monarchs. 
This Exactneſs, which has been fo eaſy to preſerve in theſe latter Ages, could 
not have been difficult then, if they had to ſet down the Years of 
cy King's Reign. And one would think this would have been the Practice 
of the ancient Egyptians, ſince they had this Pattern ſet them in the Hebrew 
Hiſtory.“ But the Fiction of Ten thouſand Years and Three hundred and thirty 
Reigns inſerted betwixt Menes and Seſoſtris, threw all their Chronology into 
inextricable Darkneſs and Perplexity, and made ſome Parts entirely incredi- 
ble, as particularly that Yulcan's Temple ſhould be above 11000 Years in 
finiſhing. Again, the Additions which have been made to their Catalogue 
of Monarchs, by Manetho and Diadorus, have made their Hiſtory both in- 
credible and unintelligible. | 

But as the oldeſt Piece of Egyptian Hiſtory is that about the Invaſion and 
Expulſion of the Paſtors, recorded by Manetho, and cited by Foſephus Þ ; and 
as Herodotus is the oldeſt Hiſtorian now extant upon Egyptian Antiquities : 
So if the Time of the Paſtors Reign can be fixed by the Old Teſtament, and 
the Length of the Egyptian Monarchy can be computed by the Liſt of active 
Kings who did ſomething memorable, as ſet down by Herodotus, and this 
Liſt of their Kings be compared with the parallel Succeſſion of the Kings 
of Judab and Sparta, we may have a tolerably exact Account of the Riſe 
and Fall, the Duration and great Actions of the Egyptian Empire, the Capi- 
tal Seats of the Monarchy, and the Times about which the ancient Grandeur 
of thoſe Cities gradually roſe, 

I Sir Jaac Newton gives this Account of them: The Kings of Egypt, 
** who expelled the Shepherds, reigned firſt at Coptos, then at Thebes, and 
" * * * At Coptos I place Miſpbragmytbeſis and Tethmofis, who 

oL. II. 11 | 


« expelled 
®* Newton. p. 244 f Joſeph. contr. Ap. Lib. I. t Newton. p. 244. 
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. . the Shepherds, and aboliſhed their Cuſtom of ſacrificing Men. 
4 Thebes became the R of Ammon, or Ammenemes, and from 
* him was called No- Ammon, and bis Conqueſt on the Weſt of Egypt was 
* called Anmonia. After him in the ſame City of Thebes reigned Ofirss, 
* Orus, Menes, or Amenophis, and Rameſſes : But Mempbi: and 1 her _ 
e cles were not yet celebrated in Greece; for Homer celebrates Thebes as 
“ its Glory in his Days, and makes no Mention of Memphis. After Menes 
* had built Memphis, Maris the Succeſſor of Rameſſes adorned it, and made 
* it the Seat of the Kingdom; and this was almoſt two Generations after 
* the Trojan War.“ 

The ſame learned Author adds this Rule for determining this Point: 
« If, with Herodotus, we omit the Names of thoſe Kings who did nothing 
. memorable, and conſider only thoſe whoſe Actions are recorded, and who 
left ſplendid Monuments of their having tẽigned in Egypt, ſuch as were 
* Temples, Statues, Pyramids, Obeliſks, and Palaces dedicated or aſcribed 
« to them. Theſe Kings reduced into good Order, will give us all, or 
<* almoſt all the Kings of Egypt from the Expulſion of the Paſtors, and 
„founding of the Monarchy, downwards to the Conqueſt of Egypt by 
«c Camby 2 
Herodotus's Liſt, our great Author rectifies thus: Sefoftris reigned in 
* the Age of the Gods of Egypt, being deified by the Names of Ofiris and 
* Bacchus, as above; therefore Menes, Nitocris and Mæris are to be placed 
« after him; Amenophis and his Son Rameſſes reigned next after the Gods, 
« and therefore Nitocris and Meris reigned after Rameſſes :”* Maris is ſet 
down immediately before Cheops, three Times in the Dynaſties of the Kings 
of Egypt, compoſed by Eratefthenes, and once in the Dynaſties of Arte; 
and in the ſame Dynaſties Nitocris is ſet after the Builders of the three great 

ramids. 

After theſe Princes who reigned at Thebes, are to be reckoned Cheops, Ce- 
pbren, Mycerints, Nitocris, Aﬀchis, reigned at Mempbis, and 


, and others who 
ſpent their Time in adorning that City, till the Erbiopians, Aſyrians, and 


others revolted, and Egypt loſt all her Dominion abroad, and became divided 
in ſeveral ſmall Kingdoms. 


* Newton. p. 246. 
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8s E O . II. 


On the « Courſ of rhe Egyptian Story from Menes 70 the Fall of 
the Kingdom; its great Works, as Pyramids, Temples, Obeliſts, 


Cities, Palaces, and H Jeroghyphi cr, "and * other moſt me- 
morable Afairs. 


HE Egyptian Hiſtory, as have in Part intimated before, may be 
diſtinguiſhed into four Periods. 

t. Its Period or Time of Knowledge, as far as Moſes wrote of its Affairs. 

2. The Time of their Hiſtoric Ignorance, from the Exodus and their Loſs 
at the Red Sea, to the Days of Solomon. 

3. The Period of Fable after Solomon's Days, in which Seaſon they had 
the Vacuities of Hiſtory to fill up with Fiction, in the fabled Reigns of the 
Gods, and the fabled multiplied Ages of their mortal Kings. 

4. The Period of tolerable Hiſtory, towards the Decline of the Kingdom. 
And we need not wonder at this greater Perfection of Hiſtory among the 
Egyptians, ſince writing of Hiſtory muſt, about thoſe Times, have become 
more common among the neighbouring Nations, as well as themſelves. 

(1.) All Authors, who have related the Antiquities of Egypt, have pro- 
felled to have had their Informations from their Prieſts. And, tho Heroda- 
tus doth not pretend to any more authentic Intelligence, I have chiefly fol- 
lowed him, as he is the oldeſt Writer on the Subject, and wrote at a Time 
when their Antiquities were the leaſt corrupted. 

There is, indeed, Abſurdity h in the moſt ancient Accounts of their 
Affairs, as that their firſt Kings were the Gods of Egypt ; there is alſo an in- 
credible Augmentation of Years, as in the Reigns of the Gods, and the Addi- 
tion of 330 Reigns of mortal Men,* which Fables muſt have ariſen from 
ſenſcleſs AfcQation for, and Oltentation of Antiquity : Yet he doth not ſeem 
to have believed them himſelf : Nor has he ever diſturbed or perplexed the 
. Courſe of his Work by this fabulous Chronology, if we take his Liſt of 

Kings, as it is rectified by Sir Jaac Newton. 
There are alſo ſeveral expreſs Synchroniſms with the Hebrew Hiſtory, as 
Sejac, Aja, So, Sennacherib, Neco, Hophra ; which tend to illuſtrate their 
Hiſtory, and to determine what the real Condition of their Country, in the 
ſeveral Ages of thoſe Princes, was. There alſo is, in Herodotus, a Liſt of 
Egyptian Kings, in parallel Succeflions to the Kings of Judab and Sparta, 
and coinciding with the Babylonian, ſtretched forward into the Perfian Line 
of Succeſſion. This demonſtrates that there could not be many more Kings 
of Egypt than Herodotus mentions, from Sęſaſtris, or Seſac, in the Courſe of 
- the ſucceſſive Emperors, till the Fall of the Kingdom, And I have endea- 


11 2 youred 


* Herod, Lib. II. cap. 100. 
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voured to ſtate theſe Succeſſions pretty exactly out of the Sacred Hiſtory, 
and ſhewn that they will correſpond with the parallel Liſt in Herodotus, as 
rectified by Sir Jaac Newton. 

(2.) We have in the laſt Section given ſome Account in Chronological 
Order, of the firſt Emperors, who reigned at Thebes, And we may fairly 
conclude that Thebes was at firſt the Capital of the Empire ; fince there are 
ſuch magnificent Accounts of this great City among the Ancients. Homer, 
in his ninth Thad,* ſpeaks of it as famous for its hundred Gates, and its nume- 
rous and warlike Citizens; tho' he never mentions Memphis. It was alſo fa- 
mous according to Diodbrus, + who ſays, that it was in Circuit 140 Furlongs, + 
adorned with ſtately, publick Buildings and magnificent Temples, and = 
were in it 20,000 Chariots of War; for there were along the Nile 100 Stables, 
each of which would hold 200 Horſes. There was no City under the Sun 
ſo adorned with ſuch, and ſo many ſtately Monuments of Gold, Silver, and 
Ivory ; and ſuch Multitudes of Coloflus's and Obeliſks, each cut out of one 
| entire Stone. There were four Temples in that City, for Beauty and Gran- 
deur exceeding all Compariſon ; the moſt ancient of which was near two 
Miles in Circuit. 

Now as Herodotus mentions expreſly one King by Name, Maris, who 
made the famous Lake near Memphis; and as Di || mentions one Ucho- 
reus, or Miris, who did the like Work, and that this gave Occafion to moſt 
of the Kings after him, to remove their Court to Memphis from Thebes, we 
muſt conclude that Thebes had been the Imperial Seat before Memphis was 
built. 

(3.) But when Menes, or , built Memphis, & and fo accommo- 
dated it with Bridges, that they maintained an eaſy Communication from the 
City, with all the great Branches of that noble River ; and its Situation being 
the Head of the Delta, where the Nile divided itſelf into its principal Branches, 
whereby it commanded all the Navigation of the River; and being beſides a well 
ified Paſs, and fituated more centrally than Thebes to that vaſt Monarchy, 
which now extended fo far into Afia on the one Side, and Africa on the other. 
And, when Mz@&r:s afterwards had furniſhed it with ſo vaſt a Collection 
of Water, by the Lake of Mæris, which he at immenſe Labour and Ex- 
provided both for the Conveniency and Magnificence, the Grandeur 
and Pleaſure of the City; and, as the Improvements about Memphis roſe in 
Elegancy and Magnificence, this feems an Indication of its being made Capi- 
tal of the Empire later than the other. — Accordingly, as the Succeſſion of 
Kings is ſo admirably adjuſted by Sir [aac Newton out of the Hiſtorical Liſts 
of Herodotus, we may well acquieſce in his Account, that, while the Empire 
continued great, the Seat of it was chiefly at Mempbis, under theſe ſucceſſive 


Princes 


Hm. Iliad. + Diador. Lib. I. c. 4. f Sir John Marſbam thinks this too ſmall a Cal- 
culation of its Dimenſions. || Diodor. Sic. Ibid. & Herod. Lib. II. c. 9g. 
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Princes Mzris, Cheops, Chephrenes, Mycerinus, Nitocris, Afgchis, and their 
Succefſors of the Mabie Kingdom: And, that theſe Monarchs employed 
their Time, Care and Wealth in enriching, embelliſhing and adorning that 
1 till the Ethiopians and Aſſyrians, and others revolted or invaded them; 

ſo Egypt loſt all its Dominion abroad, and became again divided into 


ſeveral ſmall Kingdoms. 


8 E. C T. III. 
— to . the Greatneſs of this Monarchy, from their 


own Hiſtory. 


HAT this Monarchy was once great, may be undoubtedly ga- 
_ thered from the Hiſtorical Accounts, which are given by all their 


the Victories of their greateſt Hero, Seſoftris ; + they 
an aſtoniſhing Rapidity and Succeſs, thro' a vaſt Extent of Country; 

thro' Tybia, and Ethiopia and Arabia, and then thro all Aa; by his Fleet, 
which he fitted out in the Red Sea, he conquered all that Coaſt towards 
India : Then marching with his Land Army, he ſubdued the greateſt Part 
of Afia; he paſſed the Ganges, ſays Diodorns, and pierced thro India to 
the main Ocean. Then he turned his victorious Arms Northward, and 
ſubdued the Scytbians as far as the River Tanais ; where, by leaving ſome of 
his Egyptians, he gave Original to the Nations of Cholcis. From thence he 
paſſed into Europe, and was in Danger of loſing his Army, by the Diffi- 
culty of the Paflages, and Want of Proviſions ; and putting a Stop to his 
nd Undertakings in Thrace, he returned. after nine Years Expedition, | 
with Spoils and Glory. 

Ofiris alſa made the like Expedition thro Ethiopia and Arabia, then 
ng thro' the reſt of 4fia, he tranſported his Army into Europe, and flew in 
Thrace, — 1 their King, which ſeems to be the ſame Hiſtory; only out of 
Oſtentation of Antiquity, this was an Expedition in the Age of Gad, to con- 
ceal the Fruth, that they had but one ſuch Conqueror, and that their firſt 
was but in fuch an Age. 
But ſeveral: Particulars combine to illuſtrate the general Truth of this 
Hiſtory, tho' we may allow ſome Mixtures-of Fable with the Truth. 

(1.) It muſt have been a fingular Succeſs that could elate a Man of Senſe, 
to ſuch an Extrava of impious Ambition, as to aſpire at, and afſume to 
himſelf, a Deificatzon, or to be ranked among the Gods. It ſeems to inti- 
mate that be had advanced. to an bighe Dominion than ever mortal _> 

l 


* Newt; p. 252. t Hered. Lib. II. c. 102, 103. t Diodor. Sic. Lib. I. c. 4. FHerod,. 
Lib. II. c. 103, 104. | Diadar. Lib. I. c. 1, 2. 
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had reached before, fince he would not be content with that Sort of Rank 
and Dignity, that all other Conquerors, before him, had ever contented 
themſelves with. 


(2.) And there muſt have been an unparalleled and matchleſs Luſtre in 
bis Actions, that could ſeduce even the moſt ignorant of Mankind, to come 
Into that impious and profane Adulation, to give him thoſe Titles of Divi- 

nity which he aſſumed. 

But when he had ſuperadded to all his Glories Abroad, the further alluring 
Triumphs of Beneficence at Home; and had uſed his almoſt boundleſs Power 
and Wealth in adorning and enriching his Country, and had made all Places 
ſhine with the Marks of his Munificence : He ſucceeded in the new model- 
ling their Religion, as well as their State, in ſettling Hero-gods, and an uni- 
verſal Monarchy. 

There were, indeed, ſome Unbelievers in his new Deity, who had an Incli- 
nation to have oppoſed his Pretenſions (if he had then begun them) as Da- 
'naus his Brother ; but that was an important ſition, and he appears not 
to have been a Genius for great Undertakings, but only for low, mean Vil- 
lanies; the perfidious Plot, or private Stab, or cowardly, ſpiritleſs Retreat. 

Ti true, all this Glory ended in a Civil War, among his own Imperial 
Family, which at laſt blotted out this new Race of Immortals ; ; which were 
thoſe Wars of the Gods of Egypt, ſo famous in the ancient Fables of Pagan- 
iſm. And J am apt to think that no body ever read them, with any clear 
Senſe affixed to them, till our illuſtrious Critic, Sir Jaac Newton (after they 


had paſt upon Ages for unintelligible F iction) penetrated and opened their 
.concealed, Hiſtorical Truth, and Chronology. 


Now theſe Wars againſt Shiſhac were doubtleſs the Occaſion of great Na- 
tional Diſtractions; but, as they at laſt terminated in the Fall of Boas, by 
Orus or Apollo; and then the Fall of Orus himſelf, the /aff of the Gads ; and 


laſtly, in the Succeſſion of Menes, or Amenophis, to the Im 
Exype, 


perial Throne of 
who was the firſt King after the Gods ;* and, as Diadbrus ſays fur- 
ther, Menes taught the P 


eople the Adoration of the Gods, and the —— 
of Divine Worſhip: But, as the Gods had reigned Twenty thouſand Years 
before Menes, this muſt explain our Author's Senſe, not that they were with- 
out ſome Sort of Religion to that Time, but that he taught them, or con- 


. them in the Idolatry of Hero-gods : He farther was the Introducer of 


legance and Luxury, and Grandeur of Living, as Diadorus further fays : + 
This implies his Power and Wealth. It muſt be therefore probable, that 
ſome Time after theſe Wars, all was quiet and compoſed in the Empire, 
not only in Egypt itſe lf, but in the conquered Provinces. 
When this Civil War begun, the Etbiopians joined the Egyptians againſt 
the Lybians: And the Scripture-Hiſtory informs us, that Zerab the Erhropuan, 
was the moſt potent Perſon in Egypt about the 1 5th Year of Aſa's Reign at 
3 


„» Diedor. Lib. I. cap 4. + Diadar. Ibid, 
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Feruſalem, 2 Chron. xiv. 9. and xv. 11. I apprehend theſe Events might. 
come about thus; Zerah, the King of Ethiopia, had probably been a Com- 
panion to Seſac in all his Wars, and one of his Generals thro' the whole 
grand Expedition : He might adhere to Shiſac's Party in the Civil Wars of 
Egypt, till Sbiſac himſelf was flain. But at laſt, (as he was an old experjenced 
Commander, and the Emperor himſelf gone) Ambition ſtimulated him to 
aſpire to the Empire; as the ſame Principle did, afterwards, the Generals of 
Alexander, to divide his Empire among them. And, as Zerab had affiſted 
in ſubduing the Lybians, and had his own hereditary Subjects at his Com- 
mand, being many of them his own Veteran Troops, who had attended his- 
Standards, in Sbiſac's glorious Expedition, 2 Chron. xii. 3. And, after he 
had defeated Orus, who was drowned in the Nile, he ſeems to have got 
the Imperial Crown of Egypt. And he aſſaults one of the. firſt Provinces, 
with which his great Maſter Se/oſtris began, viz. that of Fudea. And, 
tho he here met with a great Repulſe, 2 Chron. xiv. 13. and probably him- 
ſelf fell in this Action; for it is only ſaid the Etbiopians were broken, and 
could not recover themſelves, but Zerab is named no more: Tho' it was fo, 
yet however his Succefior, and probably his Son, at laſt gained all the Mo- 
narchy of Egypt, and reigned long in Peace. - 

Theſe Evidences we have in their written Records, that the Empire was 
once great; and, from the Scripture- Hiſtory, that the Ethiopians had then 
great Power in Egypt This Son of Zerab was Menes, or Amenophis, or 
Memnon, who built Memphis, and confirmed the Inſtitution of Hero-gods, 
which had been begun by Seſac, or Ofiris. And, by this, be might pro- 
bably endear himſelf to the Egyptians; who no doubt had, in the main, a 
great Veneration for the Memory of their Hero. 


R 


On tbe P roofs of its ancient Greatneſs from antique Monuments 
and I n ans. 


E have mentioned from Antiquity ſeveral ancient Inſcriptions on 
Obeliſts, which ſet forth the vaſt Extent of the Empire, and the 


immenſe Wealth of the Emperors, in the Ages near its firſt erecting by Se- : 
feftris or Shiſhak. 

. Rameſtes, 52 Son and Speceflor of Menes, or n erected an Obe- | 
liſk in the City of Heliqpolis, which he dedicated to the Sun. Upon this. 
Obeliſe were ſeveral Hieroglyphic Inſcriptions, which were interpreted in Greek 


by 5 an Egyptian Prieſt. 


Amnianus. 
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* Ammianus Marcellinus relates its being brought to Rome from Alexandria, 


by Order of Conſiantius. He mentions the vaſt Difficulty there was at Rome 


itſelf, to rear this enormous Monument of the ancient Egyptian Greatneſs ; 
fo that Egypt muſt have been great and wealthy, when it was firſt raiſed : 
When, as he ſays, the Kings ordered the Veins of the Mountains and the 


remoteſt Coaſts to be ſearched, to cut out from them theſe grand Monu- 


ments of their Gratitude to the Gods, in Memorial of their great Victories, 
or other eminent Inſtances of Proſperity with which they were elated. Our 
Author further obſerves, that the Obeliſks were inſcribed with various Figures 
of Birds and Beaſts, each Figure expreſſing a Word, and ſometimes a whole 
Sentence or Sentiment. The Inſcriptions on this Obeliſk expreſſed the Fa- 
vour that Rameſtes enjoyed from the Gods, that he reigned over a great Part 
of the Earth, and lived a very long Life, by the Favour of Apollo, that he 
was beloved by Ammon, Mars, &c. + 
N. B. It is plain that they uſed the Names of the Celeſtial and Hero Gods 
promiſcuouſly, according to theſe Inſcriptions. | 
I Strabo, an Eye-Witneſs, tells us that, in the Monuments of the Kings 
of Egypt, above the Memnonium, were Inſcriptions upon Obeliſks, expreſſing 
the Ricbes of their Monarchs, and their reigning as far as Scythia, Bactria, 
India, and nia: And Tacitus, giving an Account of an Expedition of Cu- 
rioſity, which Czſar Germanicus || undertook to Egypt, to inform himſelf 
of their Antiquities, tells us, That when he came to the ancient Thebes, & 
Veterum Thebarum magna Veſtigia Viſit (which ſhews it was then chiefly in 
Ruins) there then remained Inſcriptions in Egyptian Letters, inſcribed on 
ancient Fabrics, not at that Time demoliſhed or defaced, which Germanicus 
faw, and which the Egyptian Prieſts interpreted to the noble Traveller ; 
ſetting forth their former almoſt incredible Opulence ; and that this King, 
Rameſſes, had an Army of 700,000 Men, that he reigned over Lybia, Etbio- 
pia, Media, Perfia, Bactria, Scythia, Armenia, Cappadocia, Bitbynia and Lycia, 
from Sea to Sea, i. e. from the Euxine to the Lycian, or Mediterranean Sea. 
This Deſcription of the Empire will comprehend moſt of Africa, Afia, and 
a conſiderable Part of Europe. 
Theſe Obeliſks ſeem to have been chiefly erected and dedicated by Ra- 
meſftes, or Rameſſes, which is the more credible, as he was one of the wealthieſt 
Emperors that ever ſet on the Throne. F There were alſo inſcribed the Tri- 
butes of the ſeveral Nations, the Weight of the Gold and Silver, the Quantity 
of Troops, Arms and Horſes, which each Tributary Province was to advance, 
ſcarce inferior to what the Parthian or Roman Powers now exact.“ * 
Rameſſes was Son of Amenophis, according to Manetho, and the Predeceſſor 
of Maris, who made the famous Lake, according to Sir Jaac Nexton's 
rectified 
Ammian. Edit. Paris. ro. Lib. XVIII. p. 91, 92,93. + Marſh. Can. Chron. p. 458, 461, 462. 


18 Lib. XVII. p. $17. Newt. p. 249. 2 . Can. Chron. p. 456. | Tacit. Annal. 
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rectified Liſt of Herodotus : The Empire muſt therefore have been of vaſt 
Extent in this Prince's Time. 

And further; theſe Obeliſks muſt certainly have been very ancient Monu- 
ments, for Germanicus was too great a Judge to be impoſed upon by any 
counterfeit Obeliſk or Inſcription : Further ſtill, they muſt, from their Alti- 
tude, be out of the Reach of any Eraſure or Alteration in the Hieroglyphic 
Inſcriptions. And, if this Record in the Inſcription on theſe Obeliſks be 
authentic, there could not be then any 4ſyrian Monarchy of great Extent ; 
or, as Sir J/aac Newton ſays, the Aſſyrian Monarchy was not then riſen ; 
namely, in Aſas Days. 


er. . 


A further Enquiry into the Antiquity and Uſe of the 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 


HE Mention of theſe ancient, Hieroghyphic Inſcriptions ſeems to mini- 
ſter a very proper Occaſidn to ſubjoin ſome more Remarks on the 
Antiquity and Uſe of this Vay of Writing among the Egyptians. 

There is a great Boaſt of the Antiquity of this Practiec; but I cannot but 
think that theſe Inſcriptions of Rameſtes are almoſt as ancient as any Writing 
can be reaſonably ſuppoſed to have been in Egypt ; for they could not have 
any great Public or National Affairs to record on public Columns, which 
ſhould be expoſed to the View of every Spectator, much before that Time. 
And when they had pompous Materials for public Inſcriptions, ſuch as the 
Extent and Riches of the Empire, the Magnificence and Power of their Mo- 
narchs, &c. they affected to inſcribe theſe Memoirs in Hieraghpbie Cha- 
racers, that Strangers might not be able to diſcern the Recency of their State, 
by finding out that this was among their firſt Inſcriptions. | 

I apprehend that all this Affectation of Secrecy in their Vriting, and Fable 
and Fiction in their Hiſtory, was really owing to one Original, namely, their 
profound Ignorance of ancient Hiſtory, joined to another, their great Pride, 
which would not ſuffer them to own it. Their boaſt of a long Succeſſion 
of Ages under reigning Gods, was purely owing to their having no Know- 
ledge of ancient Kings; and their writing in Hieroglyphics for Secrecy, was 
owing to the ſame Cauſe, namely, that they had no ancient Materials for 
Hiſtory ; or any ancient Speculations to write about. 

They invented Myſtery in their Letters, to conceal and ſecrete not their 
ſublime Knowledge, but their groſs Ignorance : When the Nation was grown 
ſo powerful, they would not confeſs their Recency; and there was no Way to 
hide it ſo effectual, as writing their Records in unintelligible Characters, 
which none could read but their Prieſts: Hereby it would happen that no 


Vor. II. K k Stranger 
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could pretend to read them, or detect them. Accordingly, when 
Herodotus, and even Diodorus long after, gave the Greeks and Romans an 


Egyptian Hiſtory, they did not pretend to have read their Records themſelves, 


but the Prieſts read them; ſo that they might read what they pleaſed, and 
nd it was ancient Record. 


The Uſe of theſe Hiereghpbics, or myſtic Symbols, or facred Letters, 
ſeems to have been principally for Secrecy and Concealment, when they were 
firſt invented : But I cannot conceive how they could, by any Compoſition 
or Juxtapoſition, make out a diſtin Diſcourſe, and a clear intelligible 
Account of what we can do by Words. But I doubt not, the Egyprians had 
attained the Knowledge of Letters or Alphabetical Writing, long enough be- 
fore the Writing on the Obeliſks of Ramefies. For they had it probably in 
Solomon's Days, and had made uſe of it in Sbiſbac's Reign. And in that 
Reign, being ſwelled with the Pride of Imperial Power, they affected every 
Artifice that might conceal their Ignorance, or perhaps be ſubſervient to their 
new Superſtition of Hero-Worſhip. 

But then, if they ſet down in their ſacred Writing ns or 
ſymbolical Mixtures, to ſecrete their Senſe ; yet it ſeems ry to make 
aſe of Alphabetical Letters to connect and cbmplete Sentences, as Dr. Shuck- 
ford explains their Uſe in Writing. And Ammianus expreſly ſays, that 
« the Egyptians had formerly uſed the plainer Way of Writing.” * It ſeems 
plain that there could be no Hiſtory carried on, in long-continued Narra- 
tion, or any Speculation, thro' a long- written Differtation, ſufficiently intel- 
ligible, by theſe Figures or Symbols, without the Help of Connection by 
Words. 

But, if they had the Uſe of Symbols and Words too; then both the Ends 
of Writing might be anſwered : By the Symbols the Writing would be ren- 
dered ſecret to all but the Prieſts; and by the ofhers they would be real Re- 
cords, as inſcribed on the Obeliſks, and capable of being interpreted to a de- 
terminate Senſe and Meaning. 

Again; there is no Hint of any particular Inſcriptions either Hieroglyphi- 
cal, or Alphabetical, or mixed (as I think they all were) more ancient than 
theſe in the Days of Rameſtes, and theſe being long after Shiſbak and Solomon; 
we may account for their being intelligible, tho ever fo Hieroglyphical, by 
this hidden Connection by the Uſe of an Alphabet. 

Again, further; I can diſcern no Reaſon why the Prieſts ſhould falſify, or 
miſinterpret this ancient Inſcription, as to the Numbers of their ancient Ar- 
mies, or the Power and Extent of their Empire. It could not be done out 
of Flattery to the Romans ; for the Egyptians boaſted not of any ſuch ancient 
Alliance with the Roman People. And it was the ſame Thing to the Egyp- 
tians of Czfar's Age, whether ria or Perfia had then ruled from India to 
Ethiopia ; fince all their ancient Glory had been fo long buried in * 

ir 


* Ammian, Lib. XVII. p. 91. Edit. Paris. 
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erors ; and all the Nations, that about thoſe Ages con- 


their ſucceſſive 
tended for Dominion, were then equally loſt to Fame or Power. There 


ſeems therefore to be no ſufficient Reaſon to call in Queſtion the Truth of 
the Inſcriptions on theſe antique Monuments; which had ſtood ſo long, and 
were then formed with theſe Inſcriptions upon them, and were interpreted 
into ſuch a diſtin Senſe. "WO 

Why ſhould thoſe Monuments of the ancient Egyptian Greatneſs be called 
in Queſtion, any more than we do the Inſcriptions of Greece or Rome, which 
we now dig up out of old, and much more ſhattered Ruins ? 


S 8 © 3. V4 


On the Pyramids of Egypt, their Antiquity and Uſe ; and that 
they are a further Proof of its ancient Greatneſs. 


Nother, which ſeems to be an unanſwerable Argument of their im- 

menſe Wealth and Grandeur, is taken from their other magnificent 
Works, namely, the Pyramids: Many of which at this Day remain, much 
the moſt ancient Wonders of human Art, in the known World. 

The primitive Egyptian Monarchs firſt ſhewed themſelves great and 
powerful, by many eminent Fabrics, in which other Princes had gone be- 
fore them as a Pattern; as in the grand Cities of Thebes and Memphis, they 
built in Imitation of former Examples, only they exceeded the Original Pat- 
terns in Grandeur and Magnificence. Others of them embelliſhed their Ca- 
pitals with vaſt and ſplendid Temples, as with that of Jupiter at Thebes by Se- 
foftris ; that of Vulcan at Memphis, begun by Menes ; that of the Sun at He- 
liopolis, perhaps built by Rameſtes, who erected the great Obeliſk there; 
others adorned and beautified their Country by ſtately Palaces ; as Menes, or 
Amenopbrs, that at Abydus and the Memnonia. Then, to demonſtrate the 
Magnificence of their Tafte, as well as Power and Wealth, their Statues were 
moſt of them of the Coloſſean Kind, as the celebrated Statue of Memmor, 
faid to be the greateſt in all Egypt, the Meaſure of its Foot being above ſeven 
Cabits; and then their dedicated, votive Columns were Obellſts, wrought 
out of the Marble Veins of Mountains, and fetched from the remoteſt 
Countries. ; | 

As to the Time, about which theſe magnificent Temples and Palaces were 
built, and this grand Taſſe begun to prevail, we have (I think) the Original 
of them in Solamon's Temple; and perhaps his other grand Works at Jeru- 
falem. For, tho he had many of his Architects from Tyre, yet their chief 
Skill was in Timber, as being fituated near Lebanon; and there is no Intima- 
tion of their having built any magnificent Temples or Palaces before that 
Time, either at Tyre, or any other Place. | 
| | K k 2 But 
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But Shiſbak muſt have had a full Account of them at the Time of their 
being finiſhed ; and probably ſurveyed them fully in his grand tion, 
when he plundered Fernſalem and the Temple. From this Period we may 

grand Architecture in the ancient World. And 


fix the Date of this Taſte for 
he, accordingly, begun it in Egypt. He ſeems to have added much to the 
Magnificence of Thebes after this Pattern, and particularly to have adorned 
his Capital with a fplendid Temple to his Father Ammon, in Imitation of this 
Original Pattern of Solomon's. He built alſo, after his Diviſion of Egypt into 
Nomes, a Temple in each Capital City, dedicated to the God of the Nome, or 
to his own Principal Officers, which Temples were their Sepulchres, as Sir Iſaac 
Newton fays.* | 

Now, that this Taſte of Magnificence in Architecture obtained much in 
Egypt, in thoſe Ages, appears from Herodotus. The next, that is mentioned 
as a Builder, is Menes or Amenophis. He built or founded Mempbis, joined 
all the Branches of the Nile to each other, and to the City, by magnificent 
Bridges, for 'the eaſy marching of his Armies, and for defending that great 
Paſs. He built Yulcen's Temple, and the celebrated Palaces at Abhydus, and 
the Memnonza. And if the Ofymanduas of Diodorus be the fame Prince, as 
Sir Iſaac has , the Grandeur of his bre exceeded al} Compari- 
ſon,Þ as it is largely deſcribed by that Hiſtorian. Ir was ten Furlongs in 
Circuit, they went up to-it thro' a Marble Portico, in Length 200 Feet, and 
in Height 45 Cubits; which led into a four-ſquare Stone Periſtylion, each 
Side being 400 Foot; the Roof was entirely of Stone. Paſſing out of this 
Periſtylion, they entered into another Portico like the former, but more cu- 
riouſly carved. Here at the Entrance of this Portico was the famous Statue 
of Memnon. And then another Piazza, or ſquare Per:/tylion, with many 
curious Carvings on the Walls. But, in the Middle of this Gallery or Peri- 
fyhon, which was to the Air at Top, was erected an Altar of curious. 
Marble, as admirable for its Size, as Workmanſhip or Materials: Adjacent 
to this grand Gallery, were ſeveral other A in one of which the 
een nen ted. And then there was an 
Aſcent to the Top of the whole Monument, where was the famous Golden 
Circle, a Cubit thick, divided into 36 5 Cubits, on each Cubit was inſcribed 
the Days of the Year, and the natural or Heliacal Riſing and Setting of the 
Stars, which Golden Circle or Border continued there, till Cambyſes took it 
away, when he conquered Egypt. 

This Spirit of Building and Tafte in their ArchiteQure continued 
car's Temple, Tad raed and Goicated the magnificent Obelle, mentioned 
can's Temple, and raiſed and ik, ment! 
on another Occaſion. | | 

Then Meris, his Succeſſor, ſhewed the ſame Taſte, as to the Grandeur of 
his Works; but he ſeems to have aimed not only at State, but alſo Pleaſure 


and 
* Newt. p. 221, + Diador. Lib. I. cap. 4. 
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and Advantage, in his grand Deſigns. For, tho he built the Northern Por- 
tico of Vulcan's famous Temple at Memphis, more ſumptuouſly than his 
wealthy Predoceſſor had done the Weſtern one; yet he laid much greater 
Schemes for the Improvement of the City. For he made that celebrated. 
Reſervoir of Water, to receive the Waters of the Nile, at its Overflowing, of 
ſuch immenſe Depth and Magnitude, as muſt have amounted to almoſt an 
incredible Expence and Labour in finiſhing ;* faid to be about go Miles 
in Length, and 3600 Furlongs in Circuit, and in many Places 300 Foot deep. 
Beſides, he built of the Mud or Earth dug out of the Lake, as Diadorus ſays, 
a Sepulebre and two Pyramids, which ſeem to me, to have been Patterns for 
all the reſt, and the firſt Pyramids in the World. 

But, with regard to thoſe ſtupendous Fabrics, the Pyramids, their Age when 
they were begun to be undertaken, and the Uſe they were intended for, ſeem, 
each of them worthy of our Curioſity to enquire after. And I think it is 

rational to admit, that could not have been attempted either before 

the Empire was become great and wealthy, or after it was weak and impo- 
veriſhed. The Age of the Pyramids muſt therefore be confined within that 
Period of its Opulence and Power. The Beginning of the Power of this 
Empire ſeems to have been in the Days of Sliſbat; and they were plainly, 
according to their Hiſtorians, employed at firſt in other Kinds of Works, 
ſuch as Temples dedicated to the Gods, and ſome Royal Sepulchres very much 
reſembling Temples. But in Seſoftris's Time, the Temples were chiefly confi- 
dered as the Royal Sepulchres ; and the great Men, as the Generals and Coun- 
ſellors of Seſeftris, had their Sepulchres in the Temples of the Nomes, which 
were conſecrated to them. + 
But now, after that deifyi 


fying Reign, all the Temples being engroſſed by the 
Heros Gods and the Demi Gods for their Sepulchres ; and the ſucceeding M. 
narchs, according to their prevailing Superſtition, having no Right to the 
Temples; yet being of equal Eminence and Power, their Ambition inſpired 
them to project and invent theſe grand and ſaperb Edifices for their own 
— Monuments. And, tho they would not have them built in the 
Form and Manner of Temples, which they might eaſily be perſwaded to think. 
profane and impious : Yet they invented, tho” in another Form, theſe mag- 
nificent Monuments, which were the moſt grand Things in the World. 
The Reaſon why they affected to raiſe ſo many Pyramids, was this, viz. 
The peculiar Intention of thoſe Structures, that they were all of them de- 
ſigned for Royal Tombs : And each Monarch would have bis.own Sepulchre- 
appropriate to himſelf : And, as they were then univerſal Monarchs, and the. 
greateſt Perſons of human Kind, it is no Wonder they ſhould affect this 
magnificent Singularity in their own Funerals ; and to have this grand, 
imperial Dormitory. for depoſiting the King's Body, along with the reſt of 
his Royal Family. 


Ther 


Diador. Lib. I. c. 4. 7 Newt. p. 221. 
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Lake of Maris. | 
.ramids, one for himſelf, another for his Queen ; yet I think he miſtook 
the Fact, that he made a 
that the Truth was, he made for their 


the great 
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The firſt Pyramid was that of Mæris, made of Brick, dug out of the 
And, tho Diodorus ſays, he made a Sepulchre and two Py- 


Sepulchre befides the Pyramids. I rather ſuppoſe 
Sepulchres, theſe two Pyramids. + 
made ſuch a ſumptuous Sepwulchre, as the ſame 


And, whereas 


Writer tells us, from Hecatæus, this ſeems to have been much in the Manner 
of a Temple, in the Form of thoſe ſepulchral Monuments, which were erected 


in the deifying Reigns ; for there was a magnificent Altar within it. But, I 
think that the Imperial Tombs were afterwards all Pyramidical in their Form 


and Manner, as well as Sepulchral in their Uſe. 


This Mzr:is, who made that immenſe Lake _ and occaſioned 
the Removal of the Imperial Seat thither, was i by the Builders of 
Pyramids, according to Herodotus's rectified Liſt, Cheops, Chephren, 
Mycerinus, and Nitocris. | 

And this was in the Age when the Monarchy of Egypt was in its greateſt 
Elevation, Grandeur and Power. For Maris himſelf wrote, or cauſed to 
be e, a Book of Surveying, for this End, to an equal Diviſion 
.of the of among the Soldiery, as it was divided and proportioned 
to them by Se/ofiris ; and which probably continued to them to that very 
Time. So that it appeareth that the E had at that Time not only 
vaſt Revenues, but vaſt Standing Armies of /anded Soldiers in Pay. And the 
grand Lake would take up ſome of the Military Lands, which made it further 
neceſlary to provide for a new Diviſion, beſides the Deſtruction of the Boun- 
daries, which would be occafioned by the Inundation of the River. 
I Diadbrus indeed owns that there was not an Agreement either the 


Natives themſelves, or the Greek Writers, concerning the i Builders of the 


| Pyramids; tho he mentions Chemmis, Chephres and Mycerinus, as ſucceſſively 


reigning at Mempbis, and building the three great Pyramids. 

But Herodotus ſeems to be in no Doubt as to thoſe Princes who built the 
greateſt and moſt magnificent of them, tho' he names the Builder of the 
teſt, Cheops, whom Diadbrus calls Chemmis. None of theſe Hiſtorians 
had any Knowledge of the Chronology of theſe elder Ages in Egypt, or 
about what Time theſe Princes lived. But, by the conſidering that the laſt 
of the Gods was the Son of Sefſac, and the firſt King after him, was Menes, ac- 


cording to the Liſts of Herodotus, rectiſied by Sir I/aac Newton ; we know 


that Cheops was the fifth in Succeſſion from Siſac, and therefore in the Ages 


of Egyptian Greatneſs. 


And yet, notwithſtanding the E had, then, ſuch vaſt Revenues 
and Armies at their Command; yet both Herodotus and Diodorus repreſent 


Cbeops, or Chemmis, the Builder of the greateſt Pyramid, as a very unpopular 
| | Prince; 


Herodot. Lib. II. c. 101. 149. + Dioder, Lib. I. c. 4. f Bid. Lib. I. c. 5. | Herodet. 
Lib. II. c. 124, 125. 4 
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Prince; and that his Succeſſor, who built the next Pyramid, imitated him 
in thoſe Actions, which had made him fo unacceptable to the Egyptians. 

The Things, which chiefly diſguſted the People, were the oppreſſive Bur- 
dens which he laid upon them, in theſe prodigious Works. There were- 
100,000 Men as Herodotus,* 360, ooo as Diodorus, and 366,000 ＋ as 
Pliny ſays, employed for twenty Years together, in Building this one Pyra- 

mid, a Structure of almoſt no Profit, as Pliny obſerves. 

But, if we conſider the Wealth and Power of the Monarchy, one would 
think it might be equal to the Undertaking. For, in the Reign but one, 
before Cheops, the National, or Imperial Army conſiſted of 700,000 Men. 
And if half of them had been generally employed in that Service, it muſt 
have been eaſily executed as to the Numbers. But, as many of the fineſt 
Architects muſt have been neceſſarily employed in it, we may conceive that 
it muſt be very burdenſome and expenſive, to collect ſach a Number of the 
moſt exquiſite and maſterly Hands. And accordingly, Herodotus relates a. 
Story, which implied that the King's Treaſures were greatly exhauſted, when 
he proſtituted his own Daughter, in order to augment his Revenue. 2 | 
tho' this Story ſeems to be a Calumny raiſed againſt him, out of the . 
Reſentment and Indignation, on the Account of thoſe intolerable — $- 
yet it however intimates that both the Labour and Expence were immenſely 
great, tho' the Army and Revenue were both fo conſiderable. 

The greateſt Pyramid was upon a ſquare Baſe, each Side of the Baſe being 
693 Foot, and conſequently it is in Circuit 2772 Feet, containing above eleven 
Eng liſb Acres, in its Dimenſion, according to our Countryman Greave's 
Menſuration. Its four Sides are triangular and equilateral, each Side being 
693 Feet, and its icular Altitude 409 Feet. It was inſcribed with 
various Figures of Animals, and the E alſo were recorded in an In- 
ſcription, which was interpreted to Herodotus, that were ſpent on the La- 
bourers for only Herbs and Onions, amounting to above 1600 Talents. Upon 
which Sir fobn Marſham ſtarts a Doubt, whether the Uſe of M was cer- 
tainly known in thoſe early Ages of the World. 5 But this Difficulty of 
our great Author ariſes from his Calculation of Supbis's Age being ſynchronal 
to that of Terab the Father of Abrabam, from Manerbo s ſties. But as 
I think the great was built after the Reign of Fe , King of 
Judab, in which Age the Valuation of Money was become common, ſo. 
there is no Ground to to the I tion from this Circumſtance. + 

Cepbren, ſucceeding Cheops, built another Pyramid, and gave the like Diſ- 
guſt to the Egyptians, by the like Methode, in burdening them with the 
Fatigues of his Works, of which only a Pyramid is mentioned. Then 
— his Succeſſor, begun the third Pyramid; which, tho . 


ferior 


une + Diador. Lib. I. c. 5. t Plin. Nat. Hift. Lib. 
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ferior to the other Two in its Dimenfions, being only 300 Feet in each Side 
of the Square at the Baſe, yet it exceeded them in the Curioſity of the Work, 
Structure and Largeneſs of the Stones.“ This Prince took much more po- 
pular Ways in the Government, reſtored the Worſhip of the Gcds, and ex- 
pended vaſt Sums upon the Oracles and Sacrifices, and was greatly celebrated 
for his and Juſtice, There are three leſſer Pyramids near theſe 
large ones, which theſe Princes are {aid to have built for their Wives. 

Nitocris, Siſter to Mycerinus, * ſucceeded him, and . finiſhed the Pyramid 
which he begun, but left incomplete; which ſhe perhaps deſigned for her- 
ſelf. She reigned after the Builders of the three great Pyramids according to 
Manetho ; Herodotus ſays her Brother reigned before her, and was lain, and 
ſhe his Death; + and ſhe built the third great Pyramid, according 
to Syncellus.: And the Builders of the Pyramids reigned at Memphis, which 
was but built by Menes. 

Aßcbis reigned next, who built the Eaſtern Portico of the Temple of 
Vulcan, very ſplendidly. For this, like all the other Portico's, had curious 
Figures engraven upon it; and, beſides, had an infinite Number of other 
Embelliſhments of the Edifice, which ſhews their grand Taſte for Archi- 
tectuxe was not yet gone. 

This Monarch alſo built a great Pyramid of Brick, which was made of 
the Mud brought up out of the Lake of Mæris. 5 On which was engraved 
on a Marble fixed in the Pyramid, an Inſcription, I think, in Greek Letters, 
however, not. in Hieroglyphics, fince Heradtus gives it at and doth 
not ſay that it was interpreted to him. It was to this Purpoſe ; © Let no 
%% Man compare me with the Marble Pyramids, which I excel as much as 
„ Fupiter doth the other Gods. For they diſturbing the Bottom of the Lake 
« with their Poles or Shovels, brought up whatever Mud adhered thereto, 
and collecting all together, com me into this Form and Size.” 
* Theſe, adds Sir J@ac Newton, are the Kings, who reigned at Memphis, 
“and ſpent their Time in adorning that City, till the Etbiopians, Afyrians, 
« and others revolted, and Egypt loſt all her Dominion abroad, and was 
© again divided into ſeveral ſmall Kingdoms.” ** | 

Thus far we have attended Herodotus in his Account of the Builders of the 
Pyramids, and from this Account it appears that they were all built, during 
the Period of Egyptian Greatneſs, after Se/oſtrrs, and before Sabacon's Invaſion; 
Mæris being the firſt, and Afychis the laſt, to whom a Pyramid is aſcribed 
by Herodotus, except that in which the twelve Kings joined. ++ 

The Grandeur and Stability of theſe ſtupendous Fabrics ſeems inimitable ; 
however, they never have been equalled by any other State in the World. 
Soy Thing in theſe magnific and ſuperb Edifices was matchleſs ; the Mag- 


and Dimenſion of the Structures, the unparallelled Elegancy and 
Mathe- 


® Koroder. Lib. I. c. 124. + Bid. c. 100. t Nenwen. wc 247. | Hereder, Lib. 1 c. 236. 
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Mathematical Exactneſs of the ArchiteQture, and their 
have made them the Admiration of the World, ever fince 
erected. Sir Jobm Marſbum calls them Stupenda 
adbuc, & cum Terrarum ow; ſunt duratura.* Says he, 3 Sas: 
Monuments, which yet laſt, and laſt as lung as the. adminiſter 
Matter of . Cody that the t of Arebitecture mould have grown 
to ſuch a Ma gnificence in thoſe carly Ages, when ſelf and the World was 
then ſo recent. However, this laſt Remark is owing to the wrong Compu- 
tation of the Age of their Building, into which he was led by Manetho.+ 
They are certainly the oldeſt Structures in the World. The Materials 
were ſo durable, and they were ſo exactly wrought and laid; that to this 
Day, ſeveral of them are nat in any ſen ſible Degree defacec. 
Time has ruined all the Wonders of ot Grandeur of Rewe iaſelf, 
tho' the firſt Foundation Stone of that Empire was not laid, when the laſt Py- 
ramid was finiſhed. The Roman Walls acroſs this Iſland appear, by their 
Ruins, to have been grand Works, carried over Mountains, or thro” Vallies 
and Rivers, as the _ Lords of the World directed their Courſe; yet how 
entirely are they deſtroyed | Whereas the immortal Fabrics of 
ſtood all. the, Starms and Changes of Seaſons of near Three thouſand Years, 
amidſt all the Cyuſhes of different, Empires, and the Waſtes of victorious 
Armies. So that, perhaps, no Mountain in their Neig hbourhood has ſtood 
fo love, without greater Alterations. Thoſe Hills, which but rivalled them 
ht at firſt; are many of them mouldered away from about them; 
while ſtand. N L of the. Froſpect 3 Plains of Memphis, 
when Manpbis jel com feures de Pound in its. Ruins, as Dr. Pocock tells us. . 
Bonus of, adjaeent:Kingdows have ned o long, as theſe. Sepul- 


22 te Kin 

indeed, the the Work of Nature's Hand, which Hannibal, Marius, 
Eugene (ince and 
a now ens y the Sardinian Hero and the Bourbon Prince; which in 
all Ages ſtood 5 the Boundaries of Kin „ but which Ambition has 
a re remain ft. Hut theſe are the oni 14 
of Man, which can boaſt of ſuch Duration. 3 1 4 


deſpicable Curiofity to enquire when they aroſe, fince perhaps the Hillen of 


their Fall may not be wrote in as many thouſand Yearyto come, They have 
outlived the Egyptian, Afyrian, Babyhnian, Perfian, Macedonian, Rowan and 
— N and may probably oatlive. the Turtiſd, or any other Empire 
up ia the Wodld.. How much longer do the Tombs of Princes ſtand, 

after their Thrones are tottered into Ruins But it may be an Empire of 
Ne bn neg which e t W 
oF Ambition 
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ng Duration, 
— were firſt 
illa Monumenta quæ durant 


The Alps 
«nl Grfer: wack of than; ſaw, which the great 


Marfan. Canm. Chranix. p. 47. + He ü that the id was built 
25 or Sp wm be compu tbe = Tn der WIS 124 Pecect's 


Egypt have 


ference of Name. 
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Ambition and Avarice have erected, to as lictle Benefit to the World, as an 


amid. 


Several Authors have, indeed, differed widely concerning the Age and the 


Authors of theſe Prodigies of Labour, Art and Ex , 
this Diſagreement among the Ancients, as I have faid before 
A late learned Writer, Perizonius, who has in 
the U of the ancient Hiſt 
lidate the Accounts of the Age, and the Builders of the Pyramids. 
He , as one A that they are aſcribed to ſo many diffe- 
rent Kings, and to ſuch different Ages, that there is no depending on their 


Accounts of them. 

But to this I think it may be replied, that their Kings are called by fo 
many different Names, that tho' different Hiſtorians aſcnbe the Work 
to different yet may be really the ſame King, with only a Dif- 

greateſt Pyramid is by Heradote aſcribed to 


Diodorus owns 


rs 
of Egypt, urges many Things to inva- 


Thus 
pr.” by Diadare to Chemmis, by Manetho to Syphis, and this King is called 


fis and &c. others, 22 one and 
ro, 4 1 y oy Soy cg 
Ages in which the Kings lived, to whom they 


Again ; as to the different Ages 
aſcribed the ſame Work, they Lek. frets 

— —e—ä 
of the fourth Dynaſty, and 22. after Miſraim, yet they were Stran- 


tho' Syphis, who built the greateſt Pyram 

gers to the Age of Miſrerm. And, to the rectiied Liſt of Heruab- 
tus, Cheops was the fifth inclufive from Menes. But all ' their Chronology was 
Fiction: And no Wonder, that, in a Period of fabalous Years, they - might 


err, without knowing whether they were an hundred or a thoafind Yeats 
wide, 


The ſame learned Author follows Lale who thought that the Iſraelites 
built the daring their ge. But * was mueh more full 


of the Hebrews, than the Ropdies Fillotions wen, for tho Retiihe 'we heve 
fuggeſted before. 
I own that this would (1.) give a good Accoant of the great Numbers 
raifing theſe enormous Structures, But then it muſt be (2.) ob- 
&ried that the Materials ! in which the Hebrews worked were Brick, made of 
Mortar and Straw. Now whether the Sirew'was for Fire, with which to 
burn the Brick, or it was for mixing with the Clay, either of theſe were 
much meaner Materials than thoſe of which the Pyramids were compoſed. 
Tos de Woke , - _—_— 1 

aic Hiſtory. They worked in Brick, that is, in ma with Straw, 

ee curious and coftly Materials of which the Pyra- 
. and therefore theſe were not the Builders of the great Py- 
ramids. * 


„ unn Egypt. cap. 21. p. 383. f Vol. II. Cap. 17. Set. 3, 4. 


new born human 
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fire. And ſince they were not built by them, there maſt have been another 
Time, when the Empire was ſo potent, that they had Hands enough, for 
compleating even the greateſt of thoſe prodigious Structures ; dend. a: 
Herodote hints, there was great in forcing them into the Service 

(3.) The great Pyramids were very curious , of the higheſt 
moſt accurate Architecture; but the Naelites were but Shepherds, 
more ſkilful in Tents than Palaces. They had not rears bo ck e. 
gant Work, and therefore could not be-Proficients therein. Whereas it was 


according to the Cuſtoms and Manners of Egypt, to have all their Trades 
hereditary, and confined to a Family, whereby their Arts would be like to 
thrive more confiderably ; and this ſeems to have been the Reaſon, why in 
every Age where they had Wealth enough, they had Architects of great Per- 
pon 
Again ; another A advanced by Perizonius, to ſupport the Alle- 
Pay that the Iſraelites were the Builders of the Pyramids, is that which 
* obſerves, that there were many Veſtiges of Pyramids, which were 
left * juſt begun. But this may as well be accounted for, 
this ConjeQure, That theſe unfiniſhed Pyramids were undertaken towar 
the Decay of the Empire, when Kings, who begun them, died before their 
— 4 either could not, or 1 not do it. 
There is a further Obſervation to be made on the Original of the Pyramids, 
which is their being only an unprofitable Profuſion of Wealth and vain Oſten- 
tation of Power. + 


Bur, if it be conſidered, that the E were the firſt who taught that 
the Soul of Man was immortal, 7 and that it ?ranſmigrated thro every Syſtem 
of bodily Organs, Terreſtrial, Marine and Aerial, till at laſt it entered into a 


again: And that this Circuit of Tranſmigration thro' 
the whole Courſe, was within the Space. of 3000 Fears. This 
Theological Sentiment row anne wary on why the Rewertons wb ſo much 
Care in embalming and preſerving their Bodies, and were at ſuch boundleſs 
Expence in g their ſepulchral Monuments. For, as || Diadorus fays, 
that they are leſs ſollicitous about their Houſes, which are but a very * 
rary Habitation, but that in their Sepulchres they exceed all i 
nificence, being eternal Dwellings. And, in this View, it will not be ſuch 
a Wonder, that all this tous was laid out on their Pyramids, 

which I think were Edifices which I have proved to have come into Uſe after - 
the Sepulchres, that were in the Form of Temples, with grand Portico's and 
Altars, in the Reigns im before the firſt Builders of the Pyramids. 

I would add but one Note more on this namely, the Original of 
the Name of Pyramids, where the learned Perizonizs & has a fine critical 
Conjecture. Some take it ta be derived from t, eve, which ſignifies Fire, 
LI 2 becauſe 


® Plin. Nat. Hift. Lib. XXXVI. cap. 12. + . f Herod. Lib. II. c. 123. | Diodor. 
Lib. I. p. 33. $ Perizon, Origin. Apt. c. 21. | | 
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to be of the ſame Derivation. So that, as the Temples were the Sepulcbres of 
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becauſe they riſe in their to u Point like a Flame. But this the Quan- 
tity of the Syllable doth not aMow, the | firſt llabſe in -uy6- of Fire being 
ſhort, whereas in Pyramid it is long, Others have choſen another 
for the Word, and derive it from =u@- triticum,* u 
them to have been Granaries, founded by 7 DN Prams in the Years of Plenty. 
But there ſeems to be no A in'the Frame ids, for any ſuch 
Uſe, nor could there have been Hands or Wealth 1 
The common Apprehenſion being therefore that they were the 'Tombs of the 
Kings, + Perizonus obſerves, that as the Word is originally Egyptian, there 
Ae bg for the Derivation of it from the Greet Lan- 
have this- Hint in Heredatus, } who intimates that their 
Ew called ways Pirumis, which meant Noble and Good. So theſe 
Structures were called Piromids, or the Sepulchres for their Kings. 
And the ancient Name for their Kings in was Pharaoh, which ſeems 


their Kings that were deified, or their Gods ; fo the Piromids were the Sepul- 
chres of their mortal Kings, or Pharaoh's of Egypt, and peculiar to them, 
2 7 to erect them. 


SE C T. VII 


I next Pn to confider the further Confufions introduced into 


the Egyptian Hiſtory, by Manetho, Eratoſthenes and Diodo- 
rus, or thoſe whom they bad their Informations, even. 


after the firſt Mifinformations given to Herodotus bimyelf. 


1 12 Egytian Prieſts bad, ** very early en- 
0 0 44 PT Coun; 
and had very nearly wiought it up to a Plan, md ſettled what Au 

would be neceflary, to give their own Antiquities an Appearance of ſuffi- 
cient Grandeur. For they had, before Herodotus's Time, not only fabled 
the Reigns of the Gods, of ſuch a Duration, but 330 Generations of Kings, 


betwixt Menes and Sfr is, to whom they had zen diner Names, tho' 
aroſe 


— e in their Augmentations, 
But it is that their beginning in I 
from this S „„ E 
Monarchs of their own Kingdom, to in any Competition or pariſon 
with the Hebrews. Here therefore was a Neceſſity. which impelled them 


m * to ſave Appearances. 1 


* S$:ophan. de urbib. nn... p. 393» 394. Þ Herodet. Lib II. 
c. 143, 144- | Herodot. Euterp. c. 100. | 


they had 
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I have already obſerved that their firſt grand Scheme for Augmentation of 
their Antiquities, was, upon un CONS ee with the Hebrew Re- 


cords in the Days of Solomon. 
And, tho perhaps their Knowledge of the ciſp Antiquities might not, 
eaſily and clearly perceive, 


at firſt, be very exact, yet one Thing 17 * 
that the Hebrews bad a vaſtly more diſtinct and more extended Knowledge 
of Antiquity, than the Egyprzans themſelves had any Notion of, or to which 
they could produce any Parallel. their- firſt Eſſay towards the 
En of their Antiquities, was ſetting up an entire Race of Gods, 
who firſt managed: the Government. of Egypt. in its early Ages. But with 
this they had filled up all Time paſt, and accounted for more Years than the 
Hebrews pretended. to,. or was credible. ut then, hereby they 
had indi filled up all their paſt Time, and reduced the Hiſtory of 
their Kings to nothing in the other Extreme. For Menes being the firſt mor- 
tal King, Seſar, and all before him, were out of the Calculation. So that 
when. = came to the Knowledge of Apbabetical Writing, and to be able 
to write Hiſtory, they had but one King to mention; namely, this Mn, 
who after the Dominion of the Gods was red. Here therefore, 
compelled by this Neceſſity, they inſerted 3 3o Herter Kings, who. reigned. 
— Menes and Seſoftrig—However, as they did not attain, he: Knowledge: 
of Writing, till about the Days of Seſac, their carlieſt Writers ag - yell 
know who Menes was,* and 7 he muſt have reigned after Seſac. 

they had inſerted long before the of Herodotus, for they read this 
of 330 Kings, betwixt Menes and Seſoftris,, out of their ſacred Books. 
this Report, made to Heradatus, was all the Hiſtory of Egypt, which the- 
World knew for many Ages. 

(2.) The other Source of Perplexity in the Egyptian Hiſtory, was a new 
Affectation of Augmentation of their Antiquities, into which Mazetho fell. 
This was, I. think, owing to a new Publication of the Hebrew Scriptures in 
Greek, which. was in Manetho's own Age, in the Reign of: Ptolemy, Philadel- 
2 Manetlo was a learned and ble Se at che 12 of 
Sacra... And about the Time that the Septuagine Verſion of the Old Te 
ment was made, and when the Prolemys had erected their Kingdom in Exypr, 
Philadelphus ordered Manetho. to compile. an Hiſtory of his-own Country. 
Upon the Notions of the Hebrew Antiquity, the Egyptians ſet out in 
the Reign. of Seſac; and this was. the. Foundation of. thoſe Stories which 
Herodotus tranſcribed. from the Reports of the Egyptian Prieſts. And the 
World had been content: with. them to that Time. —But, when an 1 ifitive- 
and learned Prince came to this Throne, and a. more diſtin 
dation of. thoſe boaſted Antiquities, and when the Jewiſh Records were alſo 
new publiſhed in Greet, the moſt univerſal and fell under the 
Examination of ſo curious and learned a Perſon as Manetho, this * 


And therefore. they could not intend ws mans Ae 


bis Lie 


And 
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help him to methodize and adjuſt the . Hiſtory of his own Country. He 
would foon find, upon a careful Perufal of the Hebrew Scriptures, and com- 
paring them with the Records of the Egyptians, that they contained much 
more punctual and confiſtent Accounts of ancient Times from the Beginning, 
at leaſt 'from any parallel Period, which the Egyprians or any other Nation 
could produce.“ He muſt alſo foon diſcover that their own Fiction of the 
Reigns of the Gods, and the enormous Duration of them, afforded little Sa- 
tisfaction, as to the genuine Antiquities of his own Country, to any ſcrupu- 
dlous and judicious Enquirer ; for there were no Actions faid to be performed, 
no Monuments remaining, worthy of Memorial, while they reigned ; fo that 
there might as well have been no Government at all. 

But, as this Doctrine of the Reigns of the Gods was incorporated into their 
Religion, and became a Part of their National Faith or Creed, Manetho pre- 
faced or introduced his Hiſtory with ſome Account of that Theological, or 
Hiſtorical Fable. His Work contained an Account of the Gods, Demi-gods, 
Heroes and Mortals that reigned in Egypt. +—He threw his Hiſtory into the 


Form of Dynaſties, which were zo in Number, and divided into 113 Gene- 
rations. hof theſe Dynaſties confiſted of fo many Reigns of Kings, each 


Reign comprehending ſuch a Number of Years apiece. His Deſign in this 
Scheme ſeems to have been to repreſent theſe Reigns, as ſucceſſive ; this 
would have the Appearance of a more methodical Augmentation of their 
Antiquities, and make it look more plauſible than Herogotus's Priefts throw- 
ing in 330 Succeſſions in a Lump. The ſucceſſive Names of Kings, with 
the Years of their Reigns, and ſome Actions intermixed, give the whole a 
greater Air of genuine and authentic.—— Now I doubt not but the Names 
and Numbers of Years in Manetho's Dynaſties were generally either abſolute 
Fiction, invented out of his own Head; or they were thoſe Names in the 
facred Books of their Temples, which were mentioned to Herodotus, 330 
in. one Series, betwixt Menes and Sefſoſtris. And if theſe were the recorded 
Names, which the Prieſts before Herodotus had invented, Manetho would 
have little to do, but to range them in Order in Succeſſion, and make them 
agree as to the Number of Years he affixed to each ; and this Order of Snc- 
ceſſion muſt have been eaſy Work, where all was Fable. But it ſeems not 
wholly improbable, what I already hinted as Part of Dr. Twells's Conjecture; 
namely, tbat the Number of Years did agree, viz. as I think, they were made 
by Manetho to agree with the Numbers in the Greek Verfion, by putting the 
Years of his general Computation into Lunar Years, equivalent to the Solar 
Years in the Septuagint, Tew:/þ Computations: He would have hereby a 
ſecret Standard of Time, and yet would appear near to the Calculations of 


: Herodotus, 

[I think that this general Ignorance of ancient Times, among all other Pepple but the 
Hebrews, was the Foundation of Porphyry's famous Objection againſt the Genuineneſs of the 
ewiſh Antiquities, namely, that they were therefore fabulous, becauſe more ancient than the 


ecords of any other Nations. + Syncell. p. 40. 


_—_—— 


* 
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Herodotus, which the Greeks had long acquieſced in, as the true Antiquity of 
Egypt.——lIt is true, indeed, the fifteen firſt Dynaſties of Manetho ſeem to 
have been little regarded by later Writers. Africanus paſſes over whatever 
Manetho had faid prior to the Reigns of the mortal Kings; which may be 
ſuppoſed to ariſe from this, that he eſteemed all that he had faid on the Gods, 
Demi-gods and Heroes, to be a Fable or falſe Theology, and therefore refers 
all that to the Times before the Flood, from which Time he begins his Chro- 
nography.* Euſebius fixes the Beginning gf his Caxor at the Birth of Abra- 
bam; and paſſes over the fifteen firſt Dynaſties, which extended even long 
beyond the Creation, as having nothing to do with Hiſtoric Time. Theſe 
Perizomus aſſigns as Euſebius's Motives for doing it. þ—— So again, Syncellus, 
in his Series of Kings, ſeems to have deſpiſed the fixteen firſt Dynaſties, and 
to have contracted them arbitrarily, according to his own Fancy, into twenty- 
five Kings, in all containing the Space of 700 Years. 1 So that, as Perizo» 
nius thinks, we ought to have no Regard to theſe Dynaſtics as any Way ſub- 
ſervient to Chronology. | 

C Sir Jahn Marſham, in that learned Tract, Canon-Chronicus, has given us a 
large Account of Egyptian Antiquities. He conſidered Egypt to have been 
originally divided into four concurrent Kingdoms, Thebes, This, Memphis, and 
Tanis. And he formed a Table that might in one View ſet forth the con- 
temporary Kings of each Kingdom, and when each Kingdom ceaſed, while 
the Line went on in another Place, and the Monarchy ſtill continued. 

But, as I am far from believing that they had any Memorials of the Kings 
in Egypt before the Exudus, fo all this Confuſion is brought into it, by Mane- 
tho's attempting ſome Order in his Dynaſties, of which he could have no 
Knowledge, and of which there was ngze. And the Laboursof ſo many cele- 
brated riſtian Chronologers, to make out theſe ies in Manetho into a 
Conſi with the Stories told to Herodotus, and the Hebrew Scri i, 
indeed, a wonderful Labour. Hence all that Pains and Profuſion of Learn- 
ing and Induſtry, to find out the ſynchronal Perſons and Actions in the Old 
Teſtament, to the Perſons in the Dynaſties of Manetho ; tho there never were 
any ſuch Perſons in being: Hence all the Labour to prove that the Menes 
of the Dynaſties was the M:/raim of Mefes ; and to compute the Lines of De- 
ſeent, ſo as to find the other Synchroniſms either in Sacred or Profane Hiſtory ;. 


as under what King in the Dynaſties the:Iſraektes came into Zope; or under 
what King they went out, who was the King that was 4 in the R 


Sea, or who reigned at the Traian War. n 5 

Manetho had little Trouble to feign; but what endleſs Trouble have they 
had to explain his Fictions; to ſhew where or when his. Numbers and Cal- 
culations of Times can be made to agree with Nature and Fact. In truth, 
the whole firſt Period of Egyptian Affairs was buried under this thick. Cover-- 
ing of their Ignorance, the Reign of the Gods. 


® Syncel. p. 54. + Perizon. Orig. Egypt. p. 396. f Syncel. p. 103. | Perizon. p. 397 
$ Marſb. Can. Chron. p. 4, 5. Tall. Lig 4 Shack. Vol. II. p. 20g. * | SECT 
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SE CT. VII. 
Eratoſthenes's Lift of Theban Kings. 


HIS ancient Writer was a Qrenian, who had ſtudied at Athens, and 
was invited by Ptolemy Euergetes into Egypt, who made him one of 
the Keepers of the Royal Library at Alexandria, and commanded him to 
give him a Catalogue of the Egyptian Kings. He accordingly made a Lift 
of thoſe Monarchs who had reigned at Thebes, and to every King's Name 
annexed the Number of Years of his Reign : This Catalogue is * by 
Syncellus. It was extracted out of the moſt ancient Records of that Coun- 
try, as the ſame Syncellus tells us. Dean Prideaux obſerves that it was pro- 
bably made to ſupply the Defects of Manetho, whoſe Catalogue of the The- 
ban, or Dioſpolitan Kings * Bon begin y where this of Eratoftbenes 
ends, ＋ as 1 John Merſham rs to pr 
daddeln, Sir Nr Iſa Newton oak — having ſet ſo high a Va- 
due on this Fragment, it 4 on account of the Greatneſs of its Advo- 
cates and Encomiaſts, that ſomething ſhould be further offered to juſtify 
our rejecting the Authority of this Catalogue. It muſt be allowed that he 
was commanded by Ptolemy Euergetes to prepare a Catalogue of Egyptian 
Kings, in the next Reign after Manetho had wrote his Tomes of their Hiſ- 
tory ; which implies that Maneths: had not given full Satisfaction. Eratoſ- 
thenes drew up his Liſt of the Kings of Thebes, from Menes (whom the mo- 
dern Chronologers all take to be Miſraim) to the Trojan War; in a Series of 
38 Princes reigning. in a direct Line of Succeſſion from Menes. 
Now, if this Catalogue was really exact, from Mi/raim to the ** 
War, and was the genuine Work of Eratofthenes, then we muſt endeavour 
to account for it, how he could draw it up: For, as the learned Dean Pri- 
| deaux obſerves, there is nothing of profane Antiquity reaches higher ; and, as 
I think, nothing near ſo high. 
1. This Exactneſs cannot be accounted for, from any Truth or Exactneſs 
in the Egyptian Records themſelves, which was (I think) impoſſible. For, 
during the firſt Parts of theſe Records, there was no Writing in 
the World ; and no Tradition could be fo , for ſo many Years, in that 
State of the World's Longevity ; for. the Age of Man ſhortened vety faſt, 
from and after the Exodus of the Hebrews. 
And, if there could be no old Records, no peculiar Accuracy in the 
„„ oc 1. ar. could make the Reſult 
of the Examination very exact and {Ln | 


2.1f 


®* off. de Hift. Grec. Lib. I. c. 17. Dr. Shaclf. Mn I + Syncell. 147- 
18 Vol. II. p. 87. Marſh. Can. Chap 3. * P. 91s 
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2. If the Catalogue led up to Menes, (which however did not mean Miſraim, 
in the Records of the ancient Egyptians.) But, if it be to be taken for M.. 
raim, and the Liſt will count upwards to his Age, it may be in ſome mea- 
ſure accounted for by this. He had the Greek Verſion of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures in his Cuſtody, and being Keeper of the Alexandrian Library, he had 
conſtant Acceſs to it ; and being a Perſon of eminent Parts and Learning, 
particularly a great Maſter of Numbers and Calculations, he could eafily 
compute the whole Sum of the Times, ſet down in the ſacred Books of the 

ews : From the Creation to the Flood; from the Flood to the Call of Abra- 

m; from the Call of Abraham to the Going out of Egypt; from the Exodus 
or going out, to the Building of Solomon's Temple. So that here was a 
good Foundation for Chronology, and a good Ground to conjecture the Time 
of beginning the Kingdom of Egypt after the Flood; it being about the Age 
of Noah's Grandſon, according to Moſes. 

3. He had Manetho's Dynaſties, which (beſides the ſacred Books of the 
Egyptians) might furniſh him with Names enough for filling up his Catalogue, 
both with Numbers of Kings Reigns, and the Years of their Reigns : For 
they certainly had coined Names enough, that might anſwer ſuch a Purpoſ 
having before the Days of Herodotus invented 330 Succeſſions, in the S oa® 
betwixt Menes and Sefoſtris.* 

Now as Eratoſtbenes knew what Time had run out from the Flood, to 
the Building Solomon's Temple, according to the Septuagint Verſion of the 
Fewiſh Records; and, as he had Maneths's Books, as well as thoſe ſacred 
Records in their Temples, to furniſh bim with Names of Kings enough ; fo 
he could divide the Sum of the Times from the founding of the Kingdom 
of Egypt to the Exit of Mael out of it, and from that Exit to the Building 
of the Temple, or to the Time where he fixed the Trajan War ;—he could, 
I fay, divide that Space of Time into ſuch a Number of Reigns, and affix 
to each Reign ſuch a Number of Years, as would make up that Time. 
Hereby he would be able to draw up a Lift, which would more plauſibly 
anſwer the King's Expectations, and come nearer to FHerodotus's Number of 
Reigns. But then this was a made Liſt, as well as that of Manetho, ex- 
tracted from no genuine Records, tho' it might be compiled out of ſeveral 
pretended ones. 

4. It is, I acknowledge, difficult to account for, how this learned Greek 
ſhould be brought to have ſo high a Veneration for the Hebrew Scriptures, 
as to build upon them, as the beſt Standard and Meaſure of Time, from the 
Beginning of the World: But it may be accounted for, thus. There was no 
other regular Computation of Time in all the World; and he would ſurely 
make uſe of the beſt he could have Acceſs to, whatever Prejudices he might 
have entertained againſt that People, in whoſe Cuſtody it was found. The 
Egyptian Computation of paſt Time was made by the computing the Reigns 

Vor. II. M m of 

Herodot. Lib. II. c. 100. 8 
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of the Gods ; but it muſt be very obſcare and unimtelligible to determine the 
Beginning of the Reign of a God, or to aſcertain the Succeflion of thoſe ſu- 
perior Beings to one another. So that this learned Antiquary would be like 
to acquieſce in an Account of Facts which were intelligible, and of which he 
could have a Notion, as of other common, human Hiſtory, rather than the 
unintelligible and inexplicable and unexaminable Succeſſions of Gods, or ſu- 
perior Beings on this Earth.——So that, if the Advocates for this celebrated 

could that it naturally fills up the Time from the Mif-aim 
of 1555 to the Trojan War; yet it may be accounted for, by Eratoſtbener s 
computing the Time out of the Accounts of the Greek Verſion of the Bible, 
and filling up that of Time with Egyptian Names of Kings, and a 
Number of Years anſwerable to this Sum ; without ſuppoſing that 
there wete any genuine Records of Egypt of thoſe primitive Times, before 
Alphabetical Writing was known there. 


C36 7. © 


Gr: the State of the Egyptian Empire from its beginning to, 
| decline, till its final Overthrow. = 


E have brought down the Hiftory of this Monarchy from its Riſe, 
thro' a Succeſſion of great Princes, who each of them performed. 
ſome ſplendid Work, which preſerved their Fame and Memory, long after 
both themſelves, and the Empire itſelf, was fallen ; many of which ſtand to 
this Day, as a Defiance to the Attempts of all more modern Ambition, to 
ual them. | 

7 Sir Yohn Merſpam limits the Continuance of the Greatneſs of the Egyp- 
tian Empire, to what he reckons the r6th Century of the Egyptian ra, 
from Minis 6 Thuorrs, which however are but fabled Names in the Dy- 
naſties, tho ending about this Time. But Sir Jac Newton + more correctly 
calculates the Time of the Fall or Declenfion of its Power, and aſcribes it to 
a Concurrence of Circumſtances naturally tending to produce ſueh a Revolu- 
tion: For he calls this the Seaſon of weakening the Empire by its ſubdiuiding 
into ſmaller Ki and the hroading, or the Revolt of its l 
Neighbours, who had perhaps been tributary before. I think therefore that, 
when their Hiſtorian Herodotws mentions fo many Em » famous for 
their magnificent Works ; and cloſes the Account of with Afcbss, 
as his Succeflor, who was expelled by an Invader, Sabacon the /Erhbioptan, 
in the Beginning of his Reign, this denotes the Period of their Decline of 
Power, as it ſpecifies thoſe concurrent Events, which would naturally con- 
ſpire and co-operate to the Eclipfe of the Egyptian Glory. 


6 An. Can, Chron, p. 467. + Newton, p. 252. 
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Here are both theſe Circumſtances uniting, the D:wxfor of Egypt itſelf, 
and then the Invafien of Foreigners; the firſt Event might occaſion the ſe- 
cond.— That the Kingdom of Egypt was divided into ſeveral ſmaller 
doms about this Time, both Sir Jam Marſham,* and Sir Vaac Newton + 
agree. And it may be inferred from this, viz. that Sabacon” the chic an 
expelled one King, ; he took another King, Bocchoris, and burnt him 
alive ; and that he flew another Kine, Necbus, Father of Pſammetichus, and 
himſelf reigned in Egypt as their greateſt King or Emperor, and was= with 
each of them. What was the Number of theſe contemporary Kingdoms, 
Marſham thinks cannot be determined, | „ more they were, 
they were proportionably weaker. Sir Jaac Newton offers this Conjecture 
as to their Number : © One of theſe Kingdoms was (I think) at Wann 
under Enepbactus, and his Son and Succeſſor Bocchoris. Gnepbactus curſed 
« Menes for his Luxury, and cauſed the Curſe to be entered in the T 
© of Jupiter at Thehes, and therefore reigned over Thebazs, and Boccborss 
*« ſent in a wild Bull upon * God Mnevis at Heliqpolis. Another of theſe 
«= was at Anyfis, for was of the City of Any/is, as Herodo- 
« tus ſays. A third was at Sats, under Stephenarhss, Necepſus, and Nechus. 
« And a fourth was at Tanis or Zean, under Petubaſtes, Oſorchon and Pſani- 
% mis. And Egypt being weakened by this Diviſion, was invaded and con- 
. by the Etbi under Sabachon, who flew Bocchoris and Necbus, 
e and made Anyfis fly. The begun in the Reign of Petubaſtes, 
e and the Ara of Nabonaſſar in the 22d Year of Boccboris, according to 
« Africans.” || 

On the Death of the /aff Builder of Pyramids, Anyfs ſucceeded, tho it 
doth not ſeem ſoon after ; but as he was of the of As, it is probable 
he was hot of the Imperial Line, nor r of Egypt ; but ſet up in his 
own City; which Sir Jaac thinks to be that Hanes mentioned, Ia. xxx. 4. 
And indeed the doth there repreſent the Strength of Egypt as a Sha- 
dow; and that there was ſome Divifion among them, to it further. 
Theſe Diviſions mi r nroad on the 
Country; & and it muſt be ſoon after Any/is's Acceſſion, for Herodotus aſſigns 
a Reign of 50 Vears in Egypt to Sabachen; and beſides he is ſaid to have flain #wvo 
Kings in the Generations younger than himſelf, Their Order will be thus: 
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25 Dynaſt. Africanus. 26 Dynaſt. of Africanus. Memphis. Tanis. 
thiopum. Saitarum. [ 
I. Sabachon, - 1. Stepbanites. Gnephactus Petubaſtes. 
2. Sevechus, or Sethon. 2. Necepſus. Bacchoris, Ofarchon, 
3. Taracus, 3. Necbus.  P/ammis. 
4. P my 


| And 
Ausb. Can. Chron. p. 473. + Newt. p. 2 t Marſh. Ibid. 822 
| Fagan ages Cone 7 hrrormany > ol ime after the Diviſion of the Ki th of bi 


not in the Reign of Gnepha@us, ho ſeems to have been a great Prince, but in dae 
r » 
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And it is probable that he firſt ſeized the old Capital City, that of Thebes,. 
both as it was neareſt to his own Country, Ethiopia, and opened his Way to 
the Empire of Egypt ; Anyfis immediately fled, and fo he left bis Kingdom 
alſo, to him; and he muſt have reigned long over the main Part of Egypr, 
for he ſlew Bocchoris and Necus, k- which he probably ſubdued the whole 
Kingdom, over the ſeveral Parts of which they had reigned, before theſe his. 
ViRtories over theſe Princes ſucceſſively took place. | 

No if we attend to the Scripture-Hiſtory, it will abundantly clear theſo 
Particulars, which the Profane Hiſtorians have left either confuſed or. ob- 
feure, The ſacred Volumes have eſpecially contributed to the illuſtrating 
Pagan Hiſtory, by mentioning ſo many of the Princes in their true Ohrono- 
logical Place, in the Courſe of Time. 

The fr/t great Monarchy in the World was that of Egypt, ſet up by Ses 
foftris or Seſac, who is named in Scripture as Contemporary to Reboboam. 
This Empire muſt have been of great Wealth and Extent by all that their 
own Hiſtorians ſay of that Reign; and that it muſt have continued ſo a con- 
fiderable Time, will undeniably appear from the unexceptionable ancient In- 
ſcriptions on their Obeliſks ; and other vaſt Forks; which remain to this Day. 
For there can be no plaufible Reaſon. for denying Inſcriptions of ſuch vaſt 
Antiquity ; or for ſo much as gueſtioning their Grandeur and Power, who 
could execute fach enormous Works, as are to this Evidences of it. 
Theſe are all like the Productions of a great Empire: Succeeding Empires 
imitated them in the ſame. Nineveb's Greatneſs ſprung out of the Grandeur 
of the Mirian Empire, and Babylon's from that of Chaldea.. For this City 
was built by Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. iv. 30. And Nineveb no doubt: grew. 


conſiderably, as that Empire grew. 

The Egyptian Hiſtorians name no Pyramids, being built after- A/chrs in. 
Herodotus, except one by the twelve Kings.“ But they mention .Anyfs, the 
Succeſſor, as expelled by Sabacon the Ethiopian, and ſeveral other Kings in 
Egypt, as conquered by that one Invader-Sabacorr;- fo that they muſt: have 
been Contemporaries with Sabacon. Therefore the Kingdom of Egypt was 
then divided into ſeveral Kingdoms. The Scripture-Hiſtory names. this Mo- 
narch by the Name of Sd, King of Egypt, to whom Hoſhea the laſt King of 
Iſrael ſent Meſſengers, 2 Kings xvii. 4. And there ſeems to be. ſome Pecu- 
Harity in his Circumſtances, for he is not called Pharach, but by his Name 
So, and yet he was King of Egypt, to whom Hoſhea applied, as the moſt po- 
tent Ally he could find. 

Whatever Dominion the Egyptian Empire had, it was weakened by 
their own Emulations and Diviſions at Home; it was ſtraitened on the 
Weſt and South by the Ethiopian Revolt or Invaſion ; and on the Eaſt and 
North by the growing Power of the Aſyrians, who now begun to be . 

* tioned 


| * Herod, Euterp. c. 148. Yet he doth not ſay that the twelve Kings built that Pyramid, 
but only that there was one near the Corner of the Labyrinth. 
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tioned in almoſt every Chapter of the ſacred Records of the Hebrews, and 
therefore were now growing powerful. 

Theſe concurrent Circumſtances tended to its Fall; and, as the Aſſyrian 
Monarchs were never mentioned before the Days of Pul, or Belus, who invaded 
the Kingdom of Mael in the Days of Menahem, who begun to reign over 1/raeh, 
in the 39th of Uzz:ab King of Judab, 2 Kings xv. 17, 19. So Pul's Suc- 
ceſſors. Tiglath-Pileſar, Sbalmonaſſer, Sennacherib, &c. made great Advances 
in Power, Weſtward; ſo that it is evident the Afyrian Empire at this Time 
ROSE; and, when it roſe, there was no Empire to contend. with it, but that 
of Egypt; for there was no other great. Empire to which the oppreſſed neigh- 
bouring Kingdoms: looked, for Alliances, againſt the. new Power of the 
Aſſyrians, but only Egypt. And, as Egypt was daily becoming weaker, and 
Aſſyria-ſtronger, ſo the Effect of theſe Egyptian Alliances was this, that they 
daily. more failed thoſe that confided. in them.. An Inſtance of this we have 
in. Scripture-Hiſtory; Sabacon, or So, was applied to by Hqſbea the laſt King 
of Hrael, for an Alliance againſt the ian Power, to which at that Time 
he was tributary, and the ¶MHrian put him in Priſon, and conquered his King- 
dom. This Meſſage, ſent by Haſbea ta the King of Egypt, was in the fourth 
of Hezekiah, Anno Nabonaſſ. 24. Now, if So, or Sabacon reigned long, as 
Herodotus ſays, then the Æra of Nabonaſſar might begin in his Reign, and 
yet this propoſed Conſpiracy with Hoſhea might be in Ar. Nabon. 24. as 
Sir Iſaac Newton computes. it. For we need not ſuppoſe that . Sabacon was 
exactly = Nabonaſſar, but that the fugitive Egyptians, who, as Sir Iſaac Neu- 
ton hints, fled from. his Invaſion of Egypt to Babylon; and. carried with. them 
the Egyptian Year of 365 Days, and the Study of Aſtronomy, might fly after 
Nabonafſar was fixed in the Throne: of and, tho they dated the 
Nabonaſſarean Ara from the firſt Year of that King's Reign, which was the 
22d Year of Bocchoris, yet this will allow. that Solocee * conquer Boc- 
choris; or ſome other Provinces before; and yet be alive in the 24th of 


N. ar. 
Beginning of Sabacon, Tiglath- Pileſar = Nabonaſſar, was King 


About the 
of Mria; in Hoſhea's Time, Salmoneſer- was King of Ahria; but, when 
Sethon was King of Egypt, Sennacherib was come to the Throne of AMHria. 
This Invaſion · of Semacberib was in the 14th: of Hezeliab, Nabon. 34. 
2: Kings xvüi. 13. when he ſpeaks of MHHrian Conqueſts, it ſeems as if he 
himſelf. thought them but recent Things, freſh in Memory, for he enume- 
rates Samaria among them, 2 Kings xviii. 34. And he ſpeaks of Egypt in 
Language. that imports:it was a falling Empire. He Hezekzah truſted 
in Egypt, therefore he thought them Confederates, and calls it a bruzed 
Reed. that. would fail thoſe that leaned to it; implying, that tho it had been 
„it was now weak, 2 Kings xviii. 21, 
Herodotus's Story of Sethon's Deliverance from Sennacherib, implies that 


the. Egyptians thought there was ſomething miraculous in it, from the In-- 
ſcription: 


| 
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ſcription on Set bon s Statue, to this P : Wnoxvzx SEES ME, LET 
HIM BE RELIGIOUS. His Statue had a Mouſe in its Hand, the Symbol 
of Deſtruction among the Egyptians, and they told this Story their own Way: 
That the AHrian Army was affaulted in the Night by an infinite Number of 
Fixld-Mice, which gnawed their Bow-ſtrings, the Straps of their Shields and 
Helmets, ſo that they were wholly diſarmed in the Morning, and fled : That 
is, they met with a great Deſtruction, as the Bible alſo informs us, vid. 
2 Kings xix. 3 5. Herodoe. Lib. II. c. 144, 142. 

Tirhbakah the Ethiopian was alſo a Confederate with Sethon. For at this 
Time Sennacberib was told that he was advancing with an Army againſt him, 
2 Kings xix. 9. Now Tirbalab might either be the Son or Brother of Se- 
#hon, both which were Z7hioptans —S0 that now here is a very natural Co- 
incidence of Circumftances, to make out the Probability of all theſe Branches 
of Hiſtory, taken both from the Bible and Herodotus Egypt, which had 
been great, was weakening : Firſt, by dividing their Kingdom among them- 
ſelves. Secondly, by the Invaſion of the Erhiopians. Thirdly, by the rapid 
of the Aſſyr:ians upon their Afatic Provinces. Fourthly, by the 
Defeat of Semmacherih they were relieved a little; for T:rhakah quietly ſuc- 
ceeded Setbon, according to Africamu, and carried his Arms Weſtward thro' 
Lybia and 4fric, as far as the Streights. But this again is a natural Circum- 
ſtance, he had a Mind to make his Power in A/r:c great, but meddled not 
with fe, where the Afyrians were too potent to attack, or oppoſe. 

This intimates that the Afyrian Power grew very faſt, for they did not 
only the leſſer States in Vicinity to them, which had been Parts of 
the Egyption Empire, but at laſt invaded Egypt itſelf. 1 

Semiacberib firſt a it, but miſcarried, by a remarkable Defeat of 
his Army by a Blaſt, or a ſudden Viſitation of God. But his Son and Suc- 
ceſſor Aſſer-haddon,* actually invaded and conquered it. This indeed was in 
the latter Part of his Reign, after he was confiderably increaſed in Power, by 
the Acceſſion of Babylon and ſeveral other Territories to his Empire. He con- 
Babylon about the Year of ar 68, and tranſplanted many 
Captives from Babylon, Cutha, &c. into the Regions of Samaria and Syria, 
2 Kings xvii. 34. This Captivity has not indeed a Date put to it, in the He- 
brew Hiſtorians Account of it. And tho! it is related in the ſame Chapter 
with the taking of Samaria, ver. 6. yet it cannot be the ſame Captivity ; for 
in this, 2 Kings xvii. 24. it is ſaid that ſeveral from Babylon were carried Cap- 
tive, and that theſe Babylbmean Captives, when removed into Samaria, uſed 
their own Country Gods, ver. 31. the Men of Babylon made Succath-Benoth, &c. 
But at this Time the King of ¶Mria had not conquered Babylon, and could not 
therefore either tranſplant Bebyloman Captives to Samaria, or the Remnant of 
the Iſraelites to Chaldea. But the King, to whom this Tranſaction refers, 
was both King of 4ſyria and Babylonia, and there was none before Afer- 


* Marſham. Can, Chronic. p. 514. 
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haddon, who was Maſter of both theſe Kingdoms; and that Afer-Kiddow 
carried the King of Judab Captive to Babylon, is evident from 2 Chron. xxxtii. 1 1. 

Again; there was a diſtinct Prophecy, Ja. vii. 1—8. That, in 65 Years: 
after that Prophecy, Samaria ſhould ceaſe to be a People. This Prophecy 
was given out about the Firſt of Abaz ; it was in the Beginning of his Reign, 
2 Kings xv. 37. and xvi. 6. But Samaria was taken, and a great Part of the 
People taken and carried into Captivity, in the fixth Year of Hezekiab, which 
was but 22 Years after the Prophecy; ſo that it ſeems to point to a further 
Event, in which Ephraim was more thoroughly broken, and theſe Captives 
were brought, one would think, in the Room of the Remains of the aelites, 
that were now ſo entirely carried away, that not a Prieſt was left in the Coun- 
try, 2 Kings xvii. 26, 27. This Event was 65 Years after the Beginning of 
Abaz, and ſo it muſt have been in the 2oth of Maneſſeb, An. Nabonaſ. 69. 
for the Kings of Judab reigned 16 +29 + 20 = 65 Years, betwixt the firſt of 
Ahaz and 2oth of Manaſſeb. About this Time Tartan was ſent by Sargon 
King of Aſyria againſt Lhdod, a Town then ſubjet to Judæa, 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 6. and he took it, Ja. xx. 1. But this Sargon could not be Sexnacherib ; 
for he never was King of Babylon, tho his Son Afer-baddon was. Upon ſe- 
curing this Poſt, as Sir Jaac Newton thinks, the Mhrians beat the Jeus, 
and took Manaſſeb Captive, and ſubdued Judæa, 2 Chron. xxxiii. L r. 

The ſame Year that Tartan took Afhdod, was the Prophecy of the Capti- 
vity of Ethiopia and Egypt, by the King of Aria, Iſa. xx. 3, 4, 5. So that 
this taking of Aſhdod, and the Captivity of Manaſſeb, and Conqueſt of Judæa, 
were before the Invaſion of Egypt; which Invaſion. ended in the leading Cap- 
tive the Ethiopians and Egyptians, and detaining them under thoſe ignomi- 
nious Oppreſſions, for the Space of three Years, and hereby an End was put 
to the Reign of the Ethiopians over Egypt, which firſt begun under Sabacon, and 
was continued under Sethon, and Tirbakab, who was the laſt of the Ethiopian 
Monarchs over Epypr. 

Sir Iſaac Newton, + I think, very juſtly ſuggeſts the Interpretation of the 
Prophecy, and the Sign of the Prophet's walking three Years naked and bare- 
foot, to ſignify, that ¶er-baddun ſhould reign three Years over the Egyp- 
tians and Ethiopian, that is, till his Death, Ja. xx. 3, 4. Now this happened 
in the Year of Nabonaſſar 81. and therefore he invaded Egypt, and put an 
End to the Reign of the Ethiopians there, in the Year of Nabonaſſar 78 ; fo 
that they, under Sabacon and his Succeffors Sethon and Tirhakahb, reigned over 
Egypt about 80 Years; Herodotus allots 5o Years to Sabacon and Africanus, 
14 Years to. Sevechus, and 18 to Firbakah, which brings it to about that 
Zum. 

After Aſer-baddon's Death, who was the firſt I Hrian Conqueror of Egypr, 
the Egyptians revolted from the Afyrians, and cr under 12 — 2 
rary Monarchs, who reigned jointly 15 Years; probably including the three 


 ®. Marſh, Can, Chron, p. 515, + Newton; .Chrondl.. p. 258. 
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Years of Aſer- baddon, becauſe the Egyptians do not reckon him among their 
Kings.“ | 

Upon this Union of the Strength of Egypt into one Body again, the Glory 
of the Kingdom ſeemed in ſome ee to break out once more, before it 
quite ſet. For theſe twelve Princes -undertook one vaſt Work more, that 
of the famous Labyrinth near the Lake of Mris, which Herodotus deſcribes 
as a Work of vaſt Magnificence. + It conſiſted of two Parts, one Subter- 
ranean, and the -other an higher Range of Edifices over the Subterranean 
ones. There were in the upper Part of the Fabric, twelve Halls for their 
Palaces, with correſpondent Apartments to each, 3500 in Number. The 
ſubterranean Parts were the Sepulchres of the Kings, and the Burying-Places 
of the Sacred Crocodiles, and were not allowed to be ſeen in Herodotus's 
Time; but the ſuperior Parts he ſaw, and deſcribes as very exquiſite, even 
tranſcending the common Works of Man. 

But at laſt P/ammetichys conquered all the reſt, and reigned long, ſole 
Monarch of Egypt. He revived the ancient Egyptian Taſte for facred Edi- 
fices, and built the laſt Portico of the Temple of Vulcan, which Temple was 
founded, as Sir Haac Newton ſays, about 260 Years before, by Menes. He 
not only finiſhed the Temple with great Magnificence, but encloſed all that 
grand Fabric with a Wall ; but te to that Portico, which he built, he 
alſo erected a magnificent Hall, ſupported on Coloſſus's inſtead of Pillars, 12 
Cubits high, in which their Apis was to be fed, and kept with high ſuper- 
ſtitious Care. He eſtabliſhed Commerce betwixt the Egyprians and the 
Jontans, -Carians, and other Maritime Countries; by which he greatly en- 
riched his own Kingdom. Herodotus tells a Story of his Wars with the 
neighbouring Provinces of Syria, which were then under the Empire of 
Aſſyria, and that he blockaded Azotus, that is, A/bdod ; and ſpent 29 Years 
in that Siege, before he took it. He alſo, probably, during ſome Part of 
that long Siege, went to meet the Scythians that had invaded Afia, and 
bought off, ſo that they marched no further, but left the Egyptian 
Borders free. T This Prince reigned 54 Years in all. | 

Necus his Son ſucceeded him. He was a great Prince, and of great De- 
figns. He attempted to join the Nile to the Red Sea, by drawing a Canal 
from the one to the other; but after he had conſumed 120,000 Men in 
the Work, he was conſtrained to deſiſt, as Herodotus ſays, by Admonition 
of the Oracle, which intimated to him that this Work would be in favour 
of the Barbarians. He then turned his Care to Military Affairs, and to 
Naval Preparations, in the firſt of which he undertook a War with the A- 
rians; and marching thro' Judæa towards Carcbemiſb, on the Eupbrates, 
Fofiah oppoſed him, || 2 Chron. xxxv. 20, 21. And, as he would not be 

| perſuaded 

* Newt. Chronl. p. 259. + Herod. Euterp. c. 148. 1 Herd. Lib. II. c. 158. || Sir John 


Marnſbam thinks that, as the Jews had been under the A/jrian Power ſince the Captivity of Ma- 
naſſeb, Foftab thought himſelf, as a tributary Prince, obliged to oppoſe Necoh. Can. Chron. p. 568. 
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perſuaded to decline the E t, the Armies met in the Valley of Me- 
giddo, and Joſab was mortally wounded in the Action. This War of Necus 
is expreſly mentioned by Herodotus,* and the Victory at Magdolus, which 
was followed by the taking Cadytis, a great City of Syria, (that is Feruſalem) 
is related, very agreeable to what the facred Hiſtorians ſay of it, 2 Chron. 
Xxxxvi. 3, 4. : 

This Necus alſo is ſaid by Herodotus, in his Naval Improvements, to have 
been the firſt who laid the Scheme of Sailing round Afric. + He accord- 
ingly ordered Navies to be built in the Mediterranean Sea, others in the Ara- 
bian Gulph, or the Red Sea. And having obtained ſome of the moſt ex- 
pert Phenician Mariners, with which he manned his Ships in the Red Sea, 
he ſent them out, thro' what is now called the Streights of Babel- mandel, to 
ſearch the Coaſts of Africa. And they failed round Africa, and returned 
thro' the Streights of Gibraltar into the Mediterranean Sea, and ſo up the 
Nile, home again into Egypt. This Voyage was performed in leſs than three 
Years. It was indeed an extraordinary Voyage to be made in thoſe early 
Ages of the World, before the Uſe of the Loadſtone was known. This 
Voyage was performed above 2000 Years before Vaſquez de Gama, a Portu- 
gueze, diſcovered the Cape of Good-Hope, An. Dom. 1497. and thus found 
out the ſame Way from theſs North-weſt Parts, which theſe Phenicians 
ſent by Pharaoh-Necob firſt diſcovered from the Red Sea to the Pillars of 
Hercules, and the Entrance of the Mediterranean Sea. | | 

This Deſign ſeems to have been among the /aft great Attempts of the old 
Egyptian Kings for the Enlargement of their Power. For, as the Aſyrians 
were grown ſo formidable in the Continent of Alia, this projecting Monarch 
turned his Thoughts another Way, and tried to make new Diſcoveries for 
the aggrandizing his Empire, by ſtretching it a different Way, where a con- 
quering Army had not been known to reach. But, as he died in the 17th 
kin of his Reign, whatever new Deſigns he had formed, periſhed with 

im. 

Pſammis his Son ſucceeded him. And there is nothing remarkable in his 
Reign, except an Embaſſy ſent by the Elans, who prefided over the famous 
Olympic Games in Greece. | The Bln Ambaſſadors boaſted that thoſe 
Games were the moſt equitably adjuſted for determining the Differences 
among the Combatants and ( itors for the Prize; ſo that even the 
Egyptians themſelves, tho acknowledged to be the wriſeſt of Men, could: 
not have found out more juſt and une 


xceptionable Regulations. The King 
hearing of theſe Enquiries made by the Eleans, convened the moſt pene- 
trating and ſagacious Men of his Court to give their Judgment in the De- 
bate. And, upon aſking: the Eleans, whether any of their own Citizens 
were allowed to contend with the Strangers for the Prize, and being informed 
Vor. II. Nn that 


* Herod. Lib. II. c. 159. f Did. Lib, IV. c. 2. f Prid. Onnect. Vol. I. p. . 
Herodot. Lib. II. c. 160. . 
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that they were free to all Greece; the Egyptian Sages replied, that they were 
not Games inſtituted on the moſt equitable — ſince it would be 
natural for the Judges to favour a Fellow-Citizen, to the Injury of the 
Stranger that ſhould happen to be in the Competition, —This Story, if true, 
is an Evidence, that the Egyptians were in great Reputation for their gagacity, 
and the Equitableneſs of their Laws and Conſtitutions, in thoſe Ages of An- 
tiquity ; which remained when the Empire was reduced within moderate 
Bounds. But there is no Hint of any Military Undertaking, except an Ex- 
pedition into Ethiopia, which ſeems to be a further Proſecution of Necuss 
Scheme, in ſearching the South Coaſt of Afric. But this King reigned but 
fix Years in gll. 
_ APpRIEs, Son of Eſammit, who is the Pharaob-Hophra of the Scriptures,. 
ſucceeded his Father; and is repreſented by Herodotus as one of the moſt 
fortunate Princes of thoſe Ages, next to his Grandfather P/ammetichus. He 
reigned 25 Years, but Egypt, about the End of his Reign, was ſubdued by 
Nebuchagnezzer, An. Nabonaſſar 178, and remained in Subjection to Baby- 
lon, 40 Years. That it was near the End of his Reign. appears, I. xliv: 30. 
and that it ſhould continue in Subjection to Babylon 40 Years, appears from 
Ezek. xxix. 12, 13, 14, 15, 18, 19. That is almoſt all the Reign of Amaſit, 
who was of Pleleian Birth, “ ſet over them by the Conqueror, as Sir Jaac 
Newton ſays, and the 40 Years ended with ns — 
over Egypt and Ethiopia, according to Xenophon. Perfran Empire. 
„ opta, Efther i. 1. : 
But after four or five Years more, the Kingdom was invaded and con- 
quered by Cambyſes, An. Nabonaſſar, 224. and has almoſt ever ſince re- 


mained in Servitude, a mean People, as predicted by the Prophets, Ezek. 
xxix. 14, 15. 


CHAP: XIX 
On the Paſtor Kings. 5 Egypt. 


that ans knows: 


— — — Lhave choſe to in- 
without any Connection with the other Parts, by themſelves, in 
5 Rory; tho I doubt not but the 


Hiſtory, 
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The Paſtors Invaſion of Egypt, and their erecting the Paſtor Kingdom 
there, is a remarkable Tranſaction; it will be 1 W + to enquire, 
who theſe Paſtors were ; from what Country they ; and about what 
Time in the Courſe of the Egyptian Story, they — be nat their Invaſion, 
or were finally expelled. If we could ſatisfactorily determine either of theſe 
two laſt Enquiries, one would think the other might be eaſily determined: 
For Manetho ſays, they were 511 Years in Egypt. So that, if we could fix 
the Time of their Expulſion, by counting 511 Years backward, we might 
determine when they came; and vice verſa. But Manetho's Numbers are ſo 
_ y be depended upon, that there could not be full Satisfaction obtained 

om this. 

Learned Men have widely differed in their Accounts of, or Conjectures 
about, theſe Phenician or * Invaders, who are commonly called the 
Paſtors, and this as to their Age as well as Country. Some have thought 
them to have been the Canganites, who invaded in the earlieſt Ages, 
and that were returned into Canaan before Abrabams Death; as Uſher, Bed- 
Jord, and Cumberland, who are nearly in the ſame Sentiments « concerning their 
Age and Country. But there is no Probability, that there could be ſuffi- 
cient Numbers of Mankind in that Region, and in that Age of the World, 
for ſuch vaſt Military Undertakings. Sir fobn Marſbam ſeems to think them 
Arabians,* Africanus thought them to be Phenicians ; + Dr. Shuckford takes 
them to have been the Horites that were expelled by the Poſterity of Eſau. f 
—Some have taken theſe Paffor Kings for the Hebrews, as Joſephus of old, 
whom Perizonius follows, || But I think we have no Evidence that Mane- 
tho ever mentions the Hebrews Affairs in all his Hiſtory. — But not further 
to infiſt on the Conjectures of different Writers, I ſhall acquieſce in the Great 
Newton's Sentiments, viz. that theſe Paſtors were the Canaanites, who fled 
from Jaſbuab, about the Middle of his Conqueſts of Canaan. And this is a 
Thought, which I think no other Author has hit upon but himſelf. How 
vaſtly is the World indebted to that Prodigy of Learning, and Genius, whoſe 
Penetration ſo ſeldom: met with Difficulties too hard for it ! For the Illu- 
ſtration of this Opinion, I ſhall ſuggeſt the following Confiderations ; which 
I doubt not were clear in our great Author's Mind, tho' he thought fit to 
omit them, 


* Canon. Chron. p. 105, 106. + Syncell. p. 6z. f Shuckford, Connect. Vol. II. p. 2. 
I Perizon. p. 329. | . 
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SECT. 1 
The Story of the Paſtors Invaſion, is an old Egyptian Tradition. 


[ 


T muſt be owned that, tho' we alledge it to be ſo confiderable a Matter 
in the Egyptian Story, yet there is no other ancient Author who makes 
Mention of it, except Manerbo, or thoſe who derive it from him; as Fo/e- 
phus, Africanus, Euſebius and Syncellus, and the Moderns who have learned 
it from them.“ Herodotus appears to have known nothing of the Maelites 
before the Exodus, nor doth he take Notice of the Paſtor Nation, either as 
to their invading Egypt, their Conqueſt of it, the Kingdom which they 
erected there, or their final Expulſion from the Country. And, tho Dio- 
dorus Siculus ſeems to have known ſomething of the Character of Mofes, yet 


it is a Queſtion whether he knew any Thing of the State of the Hebrews, 


and either their Bondage there, or their Coming away from Egypt, except 
this Story of the Paftors Expulſion in a diſeaſed leprous Condition; which 
Toſephus quotes from Manetho, in his firſt Book againſt Appion. However, 
Diodorus doth not mention it, either becauſe he did not believe it be- 
longed to them; or that he thought it a ſpiteful Fiction of the Sabennite, 
with Regard to their being in ſuch a diſeaſed State; or that he did not meet 
with this Story among the Prieſts of Egypt,——But, as Manetho mentions 
this Aﬀair, of the Paſtors Invaſion, as a remarkable Event relating to his own: 
Nation; and, as a Mark of the Wrath of the Gods; as further, he recites- 
it with ſuch Circumſtances as do not agree to the Jraelites, according to any 
Part of Me/es's Hiſtory of that People, either their coming into Egypt, their 
ſtaying there, or their going out of it: Again, as the Story is told by Mane- 
tho, it is attended with ſuch Circumſtances, as are too honourable for the 
Jews, to be expected to be fabled by Manetho. It ſeems to be therefore, 
an old Egyptian Tradition, which relates to ſome real Invaſion upon the 
Egyptians from the Eaſtern Quarter; and that Manetho relates it, as he really: 
found it, in the main, and that it had no original Reference at all tothe Hebrew 
Nation. 


SECT. IB. 


The Paſtors Invaſion could not be an Event that happened 
before the Exodus. 


THIS Invaſion of the Paſtors could not be an Event which happened 
| before the Exodus of the Children of IF aet out of the Country. For, 
(1.) They had no Uſe of Letters in Egypt at the Time of the Exodus, as we 

" have 
* Perizon. Orig. Egypt. p. 329. + Diador. Frag. Lib. XL. 
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Have endeavoured to clear already, and therefore there could be no ancient 
Egyptian Hiſtory of any Events before that Time, out of which Manetho 
could extract this Account of the Paftors Invaſion. 

(2.) Tho” there was certainly Learning in Egypt before the Egreſſion of 
the Hebrews, as Moſes teſtifies ; and, as a traditional Knowledge of their paſt 
Affairs, which ſome of their wiſeſt Men ſet themſelves to ſtudy, . and com- 
mit to Memory, might be called Learning or Knowledge, whether it was 
obtained by verbal Teaching or Reading: Yet, as I have already obſerved, . 
they could not have this traditional Knowledge of their puff Affairs, tranſ- 
mitted to them, after the difaſtrous Event of the Red Sea.——The State of 
the Egyptian Nation was calamitous about that Time, according to 
Moſes, Their Firſt-born were all cut off in one fatal Night; in which Num- 
ber many of their moſt hopeful Youth might fall. And then the Flower 
of Egypt, not only their braveſt Men, but the moſt eminent for Learning, 
Nobility and Rank periſhed with their obftinate and perverſe Monarch at 
the Red Sea; Exod. xiv. 23. 

Their Prieſts were among their Nobles and great Men. They were probably 
not only among the chief Counſellors of the Kingdom, but among their 
principal Officers and Generals alſo. Potipherah, Prieſt of On, ſeems to have 
been the ſame Perſon with that Potzphar, Captain of the Guards, in Joſepb's 
Days; Gen. xxxvii. 36. and xli. 45. So that probably their Prieſts were ca- 
pable of Military Dignities and other State Preferments, in thoſe Ages. 
Homer tells us, in the Grecian Wars at Troy, there were ſeveral Prieſts who 
peared in Arms in that Action. And Pauſanias fays, that thoſe who pre- 
ſided over the Sacra, were among their moſt refolate and daring Generals, 
as well. as moſt determined Patriots in the Maſſeniam War. Now we are 
told, that all the choſen Chariots of Pharaoh attended on him in that decifive 
and difaſtrous Expedition. So that it is very probable that moſt of the'wiſe 
Men, and: thoſe moſt eminent for Knowledge and Learning, attended the 
King, in one Capacity or another; as Counſellors or Military Officers, or to 
bleſs the Undertaking in the Name of their Gods. —— Now, if their learned 
Men were moſt of them gone, then no Tradition of diſtant paſt Events 
could be preſerved, ſince they were only retained in the Memories of thoſe 
who were drowned. From which we may further conclude, that the In- 
vaſion of the Paſtors muſt be an Event later than the Going of the Children 
of 1/rael out of Egypt. | 3 

(3. We muſt ſuppoſe that there would be a new Collection of Tradi- 
tions, or a Recital of thoſe Things which happened after this Diſaſter of the 
Red Sea. Such Events as ha afterwards or about that Time, . thoſe 
that ſaw them would be apt to record after the old Manner, viz. by often 
mentioning them and inculcating them, on the Memories of thoſe that they 
bad the Care of ſucceſſively, for Inſtruction in Egyptian Learning or Anti- 

quitiew—— The Plagues of Egypt, the Deſtruction of the King and his 
| Army, 
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Army, &c. ſeem to be the moſt memorable Events which could be inſerted 
in theſe new Records, or in theſe new verbal Traditions. But there was- 
ſomething ſo ſhocking in theſe Particulars, that Men could ſcarce employ them- 
ſelves, or bear the Employment of conſtantly repeating theſe Stories of Diftreſs. 
So that there is no Wonder that theſe ſhould be paſs'd over gradually in For- 
Ines; and in Time, be blotted out of their national Remembrance. 
t, when the Frights and Horrors of theſe Events were a little over, they 
might alſo be willing to hide their Nation's Diſgrace, and fo this may be 
another Cauſe of their Silence in their Hiſtories, as to thoſe Events. 

(A.) This Event of the Invaſion of the Paſtors may therefore be conſi- 
dered, as one of the moſt ancient Tranſactions of which they had any Ac- 
count in their Hiſtorical Traditions. And, if the Knowledge of Letters did 
not reach Egypt till about Solomon's Times, then their firſt written Hiſtory 
muſt begin with them. For however ſcanty their Traditions were, yet they 
muſt begin with the moſt ancient Things, of which they had any traditional 
Memoirs among them. And if this was one of the oldeſt National Events 
of which they had any Hints in their Traditions, then upon their beginning 
Kory, this Conqueſt of the Paſtors from the Eaſt, their ſet- 


to write their H. 
tling in the Lower Egypt, and cauſing the native Egyptians to retire up into 
the Country, before them, muſt have been a Capital Article of that Hiſtory. 
This was a National Concern, and would therefore be apt to impreſs their 
Memories ſtrongly, fo that it might be in their Traditions. And beſides, the 
Effects of it continued fo long in the Midſt of them, that they could ſcarce 
forget it. For the Invaders, when they had ſecured a Settlement, ſet up a 
King of their own, and reigned —_ Succeſſions of Paſtor Kings, pro- 
bably before were attacked by native Egyptians. And then this 
Tranſaction would be preſerved till more recent and freſh in their Thoughts, 
by the laſt Wars, which the Kings of Upper Egypt: commenced againſt the 
Nation of the Invaders ; and which were carried on till they ended in the 
Expulſion of this Nation of Shepherds, and the whole Race of the Paſtor 


SECT. III. 


Proofs of the Paſtors having been the Canaanites, who retired 
from Johah's viftorious Army. 


VERY Circumſtance in the Condition of the two Nations, the Egyp- 
tians and Canganites, as ſet down by Moſes, ſo aptly correſponds with 

this Event related by Manetho, that they render this Account very probable 
of the Invaſion and Conqueſt on the ane Side, and the Retreat on the other. 
So that, I think, we may conſider this Egyptian Tradition as a Confirma- 
| tion 
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tion of the Moſaic Account of the State of Egypt and Canaan in that Age. 
'Their Circumſtances were each of them, at that Time, ſuch as would lay a 
natural Foundation for ſuch an Event; and, according to the reſpective Con- 
dition of each Nation in every principal Article, make the Event very pro- 
bable and credible, as told by Manetho. 

(1.) * Manetho fays, that, in the Times of their King Timaus, the Gods 
being, upon an unknown Occaſion, angry with the Egyptian Nation, there 
came ſuddenly a numerous Army of ignoble People from the Eaſt of Egypt, 
who invaded. the Country, and meeting with but little Reſiſtance, ravaged: 
and over-run-it ; and having got the Governors of Egypt in their Power,. 
they ſecured to themſelves a good-Settlement in the Lower Egypt, and as far 
the Region of Memphis. He repreſents this Invaſion as attended and followed- 
with great Cruelty, the Burning of Cities, the Deſtruction of Temples, and 
all the other Inſtances of Savage Barbarity ; and they carried on theſe Wars 
in ſuch a Manner, as if they had intended the utter Extirpation of the Egyp- 
tian Name and Nation. Fhat they ſoon after elected a King among them- 
ſelves, named Salatis, and extending their Dominion not only below, but 
above the Region of Memphis, they put ſtrong Garriſons in all the moſt con- 
venient Places. But they eſpecially fortified themſelves and the Country to- 
wards the Eaſtern Borders; which, as Manetho ſays, was on the Account of 
the Afyrian Power, of which they were apprehenſive, which was then the 
greateſt in Afis—Now all this was very natural to expect from the State of 
the Canaamtes: at that Time. They were retreating from a formidable, 
victorious Enemy, who had given many Samples of his Power, in obtaining 
ſo many Victories, and of his Severity in the Uſe of them; as in the Treat- 
ment of the uered Kingdoms of Sibon and Og ; and: then, in the Con- 
queſts on the Weſtern Side of Fordan. Theſe Wars were attended with ſuch 
Rapidity in their Progreſs, and ſuch unparallelled Succeſs, as might very well 
intimidate, not only thoſe Parts which were neareſt, but thoſe Regions of 
Canaan which were ſituate at the greateſt Diſtance from the Conqueror. 
And further, we know that the Canaanites had been informed of Won- 
ders of Divine Power manifeſted in Behalf of the Hebrew Nation ſo long 
ago, as their paſſing the Red Sea; and that the like heavenly and extraordi- 
nary Protection and Aſſiſtance accompanied them even to that Day, as in the 
Paſſing. the Jordan, and taking Fericho. That the Canaani tes had beard 
of theſe ancient A es of God in their Behalf, is plain from Nababs 
— * Joſb. ii. 10, 11. And that theſe Intelligences had ſuch intimidating 

upon the Minds of the Inhabitants, is clear from the the ſame Paſſage. 
And Jb. Ii Their Hearts fainted for fear of them, there was no Spirit in 
them. 

Again; it is very reaſonable to think that thoſe Nations, perhaps: more 
neighbouring to Egypt, but of the fame Blood, or of the Canaanitiſb Tribes, 

| might. 


*. Maneth, apud Foſeph. contr. Appion. Lib. I. 
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might feel theſe Terrors, tho in the moſt diſtant Situation from Jordan. 
And entertaining perhaps ſeveral that had already eſcaped from the con- 
quered Countries, and hearing the Reports of the Conqueſts ſo often repeated, 
might conſult upon Methods of common Safety, while it was not yet too 
late ; and while that formidable Conqueror was yet at ſome Diſtance from 
them: It would be natural for them to think of ſome Country to retire to 
for a Settlement. It would be further natural to go away in a great Body, 
accompanied with their Wives and Children ; that by their Numbers they 
might moſt probably make good the Settlement; and, having their Families 
with them, might have the Comforts of a continued People, united in the 
ſame Language and Cuſtoms, in their new Habitation, where-ever they 
ſhould procure it. | 

(2.) When the Canaanites ſet themſelves to think of it, what Country 
they, muſt make an Attempt upon, in order to a Settlement, it would be 
natural, from the State and Condition of Egypt, to have Expectations of 
Succeſs from that Quarter. The Land itſelf was and rich, the 
Hebrews had lately removed from it, ſo that there muſt be Room enough 
for their Reception and Accommodation. They muſt have heard ſome Reports 
of the Plagues of Egypt, and thoſe many waſting and weakening Judgments 
that had conſumed and exhauſted the Country, and that they had heard of 
the amazing Deſolation at the Red Sea, is evident, Zofþ. ii. 10. And that 
theſe Wonders were generally known is plain, Joſh. v. 1. 1 Sam. iv. 8. 

Now this Knowledge of the weak State of Egypt would be like to en- 
courage them to make an Attempt upon it, as not yet recovered from thoſe 
exhauſting Viſitations, with which that Country had been lately ſmitten, and 
which muſt have impoveriſhed them both in Men, Arms, and Officers — 
Again ; as Egypt was weakened in real Strength, by theſe laſt-mentioned 
Loſſes, ſo it would be very much debilitated in its Spirits and Courage, as well 
as Military Skill; ſo that it would not be like to make ſuch a vigorous Re- 
fiſtance to the Invaders, or exert itſelf in ſuch a ſpirited and concerted De- 
fence, or make ſuch maſculine Efforts for repelling theſe new Forces. The 
native Egyptians would be, very probably, in a puſillanimous State of Mind, 
not well prepared for Military Undertakings : And, as they had been fo ſig- 
nally defeated, by a Succeſſion of extraordinary and viſible Judgments, they 
would be apt. to be ſtruck with new Terrors, at the Approach of new Ar- 
mies of Foreign Invaders. . ; 

(3.) Manetho calls theſe Invaders an Army of Shepherds, or af the Paſtor 
Nation, But we are not to think that the Invaders called themſclves Paſtors. 
No Nation was, I think, originally a Natian of Shepherds. For all Men 
muſt originally have ſtood in Need of Corn and Fruits, as well as Cattle, 
Sheep: or Cows. And, when: the Earth was divided, and different Tribes 
came to. chuſe their Settlements, there could ſcarce be any. Country into 
which they would come, and where they would ſettle, but it would = 

me 
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ſome Ground Arable, and fit for Tillage and Grain, as well as other Parts 
fit for Paſturage. 

The Hebrew Nation were called Shepherds, for a lar Reaſon, in Provi- 
dence; not that the Country where they reſided was without the Conveniency 
of Arable Ground, or that they themſelves had an Averſion to Agriculture; 
but that God gave them no Poſſeſſions of Land, in the Country where th 
ſojourned: And ſo they were conſtrained to reſide in the leaſt cultivable 
Parts, for the Conveniency of their Flocks and Herds. This had been the 
Condition of the Iſraelites from the Beginning: Jacob accordingly, when he 
ſtood before Pharaob, gave this Account of his Family, That himſelf and 
Anceſtors had always followed the Occupation of Shepherds. And this be- 
came the Diſtinction of the Hebrews in Egypt, and they were called Sep- 
herds, or the Paſtor Nation, even when they were become a great and nume- 
rous People. 

Now I ſhould think that the Egyptians themſelves, not knowing who the 
Invaders were, called them the Shepherds. And probably they took this in- 
vading Army to be a Part of the Hebrews returned ; for the Egyptians knew 
not that they intended finally to leave the Country, when they went into the 
Wilderneſs to worſhip : They, therefore, called them the Paſtors ; and it is 
no Wonder, that they made no determined Oppoſition to them, having a 
Remembrance of their powerful God ; and 2 that they were again vi- 
ſiting the Egyptians, under the irritating Remembrance of their former Op- 
s. This further explains their retiring before the Invaders, and their 
repreſenting the Paſtors, as raging particularly, againſt their Gods and Tem- 
ples with all the Violence of hoſtile Fury 
(. 4.) It is very natural to fu that theſe _ Invaders would not rectify 

the Egyptians « Miſtakes, if they had made any, by giving them a true Account 
of their own real Candi. They would ſcarce inform the native Egyp- 
tians, when they invaded them, hae they themſelves were the Remnants of 
a Nation then in Flight before their Enemies; and that they had no Country 
of their own, from which they could expect Recruits, nor Habitation to re- 
treat to, unleſs they could expel them from theirs : That they were driven 
out of their native Land by their Fears of a more formidable Power ; and 
that they only came as Fugitives for Shelter from the purſuing Fury of a 
more mighty People, and a reſiſtleſs, conquering General, who never knew 
a Repulſe. This Miſa ſion of the Egyptians concerning the Invaders, 
would naturally augment their Terrors, and ſo would make the Canaanites 
Settlement in Lower Egypt the more eaſy, when they knew not that 
they were Fugitives. rote. <p the 22 farther Miſtakes about them, while 
they feared F cn to be a Part Hebrew Paſtors returned, Id induce 
them to retreat back into their own Country, the Nile, into the Upfer 
Egypr, Thebais, or the Land of Patbros. | 


Te Oo (5-) This 
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(5.) This timorous Retreat would give the Invaders ſufficient Time and 
Leiſure to ſettle and form themſelves into one State: And for both Order 
and Strength, to chuſe a King, under whom to fix a kind of Polity, for 
their greater Security and Peace at Home ; or for leading out their Armies 
more orderly, for the Defence of their new Borders and Poſſeſſions. The 
Canaanites, who fled from the dreaded Arm af the victorious Hebrew Gene- 
ral, were probably compoſed of little diſtin& States or Tribes, and not con- 
need, otherwiſe than by theſe occaſional Alliances, into which their com- 
mon Fears united them. It would therefore be more needful, at this Time 
and in theſe Circumſtances, to elect a King among themſelves ; to prevent 


any Emulations or Diſſentions which might diſtract or weaken them in their. 
new Settlement, as Manetho tells us they, did.“ 


SECT. IV. 


The Time of the Paſtors Ex pulfion, calculated by a Compariſon 
| of the Hebrew and Greek Genealogies. 


Sto the Time of the Paſtors Invaſion, or when the Egyptian King 
; A. 7imaus lived, ſince there is ſo little Dependance on the Order of the 
Dynaſties, or the Chronological Com of Manetho, from which to 
gather any Account of their real Time of 3. this muſt be left uncer- 
tain, as to any Helps to the Injury from Manetho. But, fince there is-fuch 


an obvious Agreement in the Condition of: the two Nations accor 


ding to. 
Moſes, for r ſuch an Event and of which there is no ſuch 


Account in any other Age, either before or ſince; I think we may conclude 
with the Great Newton that this was the Nation, and this the Time when 
and by which Egypt was invaded, which Manetho calls the Invaſton of the 
Paſtors.. This Invaſion was then above. 40 >'Ycars aſter the Egreſſion of 1 act 
from the Egyptian Bondage. For the Hebrews were 40 Years-in the Wilder- 
neſs. Toſbuab's Wars: begun. ſoon after Moſers Death, and his Conqueſt of 
Canaan liſted about fix Years It may be ſuppoſed that thoſe Canaanites, 
who retreated, might be concerting their Schemes and meditating this Flight, 
for ſome Time ; and at laſt, as their and Fears increaſed, it in 
Execution, perhaps in tho fourth Yeat after Moſes's Death. Tribes, 
which compoſed this C „might perhaps be the leaſt Guilty at that 
Time, and have the leaſt of that profligate and hardened- Defiance of. the 
Almighty ; and the leaſt Confidence in their falſe, national Gods: This would 
induce them. to retreat, rather than contend with the favoured Armies of 
2: and ſo mi ght entitle them to this Connivance of Providence, to allow: 


to uſe ſuch Means, as would procure their 6 . 
A. opud dib. * 


\ 
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fion, under the Sentence of which the whole Nation ſeemed to be; for the 

Iniquity of the Amorites was then full. | 2 
The Paftors had fix ſucceſſive Kings by Name, that reigned in Egypt, as 
Manetho ſays ; and that there were ſeveral others afterwards, which are not 
named, a Confuſion that has frequently happened in a falling State ; and that 
they were in the whole 511 Years in Egypt, However, it has been obſerved, 
that as the learned Egyptian High-Prieſt mentions nothing that can deter- 
mine the Time of their Comrng, ſo neither will the Time of their Stay, 511 
Years, fall into an Agreement with the Hebrew Scriptures. For the 1/raelites 
entering into Canaan, which was nearly a contemporary Event, was but 480 
Years before the Temple, 1 Kings vi. 1. and yet the Paſtors were expelled 
Egypt long before Solomon's Time. But, indeed, the Accounts of Time among 
the Pagan Ancients, who had not the facred Writings to direct them, are 
of all Things, the leaſt to be regarded in all their Hiſtories — The Time of 
the Expulſion of the Paffor Nation out of Egypt may be computed to a to- 
lerable Exactneſs in this Manner. They were expelled from the Lower 
Egypt by the Kings of Thebais or Upper Egypt, and one of thoſe Theban Kings 
at laſt ſtraitened them ſo, as to ſhut them up in Abaris, or Pelufium, a City 
near the Borders of t. But at laſt, * of Succeſs in the Siege, 
he came to Treaty with them, that they ſhould, upon quitting Egypt, have 
Leave to retire where they pleaſed; but, tho we have an Hiſtory of Facts 
here laid down, yet we have no Chronology, by which to aſcertain about what 
Time, in the Courſe of the Egyptian Story, this important Siege happened. 
But, by comparing the Greek Story with that of the Hebrews, we may come 
at ſome Light in this dark and otherwiſe inſcrutable Affair. Dzodorus tells 
us that, in ancient Times, there was a great Plague in Egypt, which was 
aſcribed” to the Anger of their Gods, becauſe there were ſuch a Number of 
Strangers there, who uſed foreign Rites in Religion, ſo that the ancient Na- 
tional Worſhip was wholly negleted. The Natives therefore reſolved to ex- 
pel them all, that they might be freed from theſe Plagues. And, about that 
Time, many great Captains went from Egypt into Greece, with conſiderable 
Colonies. Among theſe was Cadmus ; but, according to the Greeks, Cadmus 
came not directly from Egypt, but was ſent by his Father from Tyre, to feek 
Europa, i. e. another Country, which ſeveral of the Paſtors, who came from 
Egypt about the ſame Time with them, had found out and ſettled in. From 
this we may gather that Agenor the Father of Cadmus, when he fled from 
Egypt, had at firſt withdrawn with his Colony to Tyre, but not liking that 
Situation, he followed, or found Europa, or Greece. Diodorus fays, in the 
ſame Fragment, that the greateſt Part of thoſe, who retired from Egypt, 
went into Judæa, under the Conduct of Moſes, where they built Jeruſalem 
and the Temple. So that the Egyptians thought this Expulſion was juſt be- 
fore the Temple was built. Again ; according to the Greet Hiſtorians, 
O o 2 ſeveral 
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ſeveral confiderable Captains came from with great Colonies into 
Greece, f ſuch as Inachus, Lelex, Pelaſgus, and Abas, &c. and all theſe 


in Greece, left Poſterity there, lincally running parallel with Eli, 
8 rr as the Governors of Iſrael. 
Sama married Pharaoh's Daughter ; therefore Egypt was one Monarchy at 
that Time; and it muſt have been ſome Time after, for Egypt could not 
bave grown inſtantly fo great, after the Paffors were gone Again; as to 
Lelex, Inachus, Pelaſaus, Cecrops, Abus, &c. it ſeems very unlikely that ſo 

many great Men, with great Colonies, thould leave Egypt, all of them ſo 
near the ſame Time; unleſs there had been ſome great Uneaſineſs in that 
Country, which affected them all alike, at that Seaſon; ſuch as had never 
happened either before or fince. And what could that be but the Expulfion 
of the Paffor Nation? for we never hear of any great Egyptian Colanies - 
coming into Greece, but theſe only. But, if there be any Argument allowed 
in theſe p 8 ther, EB being = Lelex, will prove that Leler 
was in of the Expulfion of the Pafters ; and therefore one of them. 
It is true, 4k be Old as well as EZ, who lived to an uncommon Age. 
Lelex and his Fellow-Planters might go with their Sons, who might be 
—B 


SECT. v. 
The Argument from the Practice of Human Sacrifices among tbe 
Canaanites and Paſtors confidered. 


Nother Argument to prove that the Canaanites were the Paſtors, and 
that the Paſtors were the firſt famous Planters of Greece, may be 
from the peculiar religious Rites, . which prevailed among each of 
The Ganaanites offered human Sacrifices, making their own Chil- 


ken 


paſs thro the Fire to Moloch. The Paſtors 'of Egypt uſed this deteſta- 
* and horrid ition. For from Manetho tells us, That. 
* Amofis, who expelled the Paftors, aboliſhed this execrable Cuſtom, at 


« Hehiopolis, of ſacrificing Men. They ſacrificed three in a Day to Fun, | 
< but a ſubſtituted waren Images in their ſtead.” * And the Planters 
of x this inhuman Abomination, as appears from Pauſanias ; + - 
poured Infant-Blood upon the Altar of Jupiter 2 _ al * 
— ado that is all the Planters of Greece, had not this orrid Superſti- 
tion; for would offer nothing of the Animal Kind, or that had Lif 
in it. So that it may be a Queſtion, whether Cecrops was of the Paſtor Race, 
he might be a diſguſted Egyptian ; who, for ſome Offence either given or 
taken, joined the Paſtors. in Remove from Egypt, or followed them after 
they were ſettled, for he came from Sazs in Egypt, firſt to Cyprus, as Sir Iſaac 
Newton ſays, p. 167. SECT. 


* Porphyr. 4 bbs Lib. II. Euſcb. Prep. Evang. Lib. IV. c. 16. f Pauſan. Arradic. c. 2. 
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e 
An Enquiry into the Original of Circumciſion in Egypt. 


FI UF it has been alledged, by ſome learned Men, that the Paffors were 
not Caananites originally, but Arabians. For as the native Egyptians, . 
in Herodotus's Time, had the Practice of Circumciſion among them; and, 
as the Original of that Rite was derived from a Divine Appointment to Abra- 
ham, ſo they conclude that this Rite muſt have come to the Egyprians, from 
ſome of the Abrahamic Family; and they think that the Paſtors, being 
Arabians, and of the Poſterity of Ibmael, they imparted it to the Egyptian 
while they had this Dominion among them. 

But to this I reply, that they were always two diſtinct Nations, they did 
not hve together, but one drove the other into a different Region; and the 
Egyptians had therefore no Correſpondence with the invading Paſtors. And, 
as a very great Averſſon aroſe betwixt the two Nations, the zans would 
ſcarce fall into any Imitation of the Cuſtoms of the Paſtors; and further ſtil], 
as the Egyptiens inſenſibly grew upon them, and at laſt ſubdued them, it is 
very probable that they would have aboliſhed all the Cuſtoms which might 
have. been taken up from them, or impoſed by them. 
In Support of this Opinion ſeveral learned Men have further urged a Quo- 
tation from St. 4mbroſe,* that the Egyptians circumciſed their Children in 
the 14th Year of their Age; which Practice looks like an Intimation that 
they derived it from Iſmaeliten. But this Citation is certainly of dubious 
Authority, and to be met with in no other Author that I have heard of. 
On the contrary, Herodotus ſays that after the Manner of Egyptians, the Chol- 
cians and Ethioptans wteriurdla: dr dpyis Ta dium ab initio Sr AT INM 
circumcidunt. In this Tranſlation | fatim] being inſerted, ſhews that this 
Tranſlator underſtood. that it was their Cuſtom to circumciſe fpeed:ly, and 
that the Hiſtorian meant by «= 43s not of ald, or for Time immemorial, 
but from the Beginning of their Life, or Infancy; For he ſays, in the fame. 
Chapter, that it was apxaw very ancient, which would be a Tautology that he 
carefully avoids. | 
I hall now ſuggeſt what ſeems a natural Way of accounting for the Re- 
ception of this Rite by the native Egyptians from the Maelites; and alſo - 
points to the Time of its being received, or adopted. It ſeems moſt proba- 
ble that this Rite was aſſumed or embraced by the native Egyptians after - 
the Exodus-of the Hebrews from the Country. The Miracles and Plagues - 
of . Egypt-muſt be very freſh in the Memory of thoſe Inhabitants that were 
left in the Land, after the Diſaſter of the Red Sea. Scarce any of thoſe in 
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adult Age, but had ſeen moſt of the Plagues with their own Eyes; there 
were ſcarce any but what had been Sufferers by the Death of the Firſt-born, 
and had been awfully informed of the deſperate, perverſe and obſtinate Pur- 
frat into the Red Sea, or of the periſhing of the King, and the chief Strength 
of 145 there. They muſt have frequently heard of the Defiance of Fehs- 
vah the God of Iſrael, by their idolatrous Monarch and his impious Court. 
But then the moſt hardy and virulent Defiers of the God of Iſrael, as the 
King and the Prieſts, and the moſt blaſphemous Idolaters, muſt all have been 
ſwept away, in the laſt fatal Cataſtrophe at the Red Sea. Now all theſe 
Things might conſpire to pat the Remnant in ſuch a Panic, that they would, 
from a religious Motive, think of reconciling themſelves to that awful and 
tremendous Deity, the God of I/rael. And they would naturally think of 
falling into the Uſe of thoſe religious Rites which they thought would pleaſe 
him; and eſpecially thoſe which his favoured People had particularly made 
uſe of, and been diſtinguiſhed by.— But then, as they were till Polytheiſts 
and groſs Idolaters, they would not aſſume this Rite as an Inſtance of their 
caſting off their old Gods, and renouncing their eſtabliſhed national Superſti- 
tions ; but as the Notion of Intercommunity of Gods prevailed among them, 
as well as thro all the orber Nations of Paganiſm ; fo in this AQ they aimed 
at obtaining the Favour of more Gods, not at leſſening their Number. They 
aimed not at weakening themſelves by lofing any of their former Guardians, 
but at gaining an Intereſt in this GRE Ar Gop, whom they might think to 
be the greateſt and moſt powerful God. This was the Notion of the Phi- 
liftines, 1 Sam. iv. 7,8. And ſuch Fears ſeized all their Cities upon the Ark's 
coming among them, Chap. v.7, 9, 10. and vi. 3, 5, 6. 
Again ; we are hiſtorically informed that this Rite had not been intro- 
duced among the Egyptians before the Egreſſion of Iſrael! from thence. For 
it had been always, till that Time, objected to the Hebrews as their Reproach, 
that they were circumciſed, 7eſb. v. 9. But their eſpouſing this religious 
Rite, (if it was done at this Time, and upon theſe Motives) may be ac- 
counted for naturally enough as the Effect of that Panic, into which all 
theſe Succeſſions and Series of Judgments would be likely to throw them — 
Further; their taking up a religious Ceremony from an hated and deſpiſed 
People, can hardly be accounted for otherwiſe, than in this View, that it was 
to appeaſe that formidable Deity which had ſo awfully contended with them 
and their Gods. As to other Oblations to him they probably knew them 
not, nor whether he would be made propitions, by any Offerings which 
they made to their own Gods. | 

But, if this was the Time and Occaſion of their eſpouſing Circumciſion, 
then this Rite among the Egyptians may be conſidered as a Memorial of the 
| Reakty of thoſe terrible Judgments related by Moſes, and which they had 
ſcen and felt. This is equivalent to a ſtanding Tradition among themſelves 
of the Truth of thoſe tremendous Facts ; tho' there be no Remnant of any 


ſuch 
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ſuch Tradition either in Herodotus, Manetho, or Diodorus. Their obſerving. 
ſuch a peculiar Rite, derived from the Hebrews, whom they did not eſteem 
er love, but whom (on the contrary) they deſpiſe d, muſt proceed from their 
being frightened. and terrified into it by thoſe Judgments ; - and their Conti 
nuance in the Practice is a laſting Evidence and Teſtimony that there had 
been thoſe awful. Facts which did ſo terrify and frighten os. and ſo may 
be a full Atteſtation to Moſes out of the Mouth of Herodotus himſelf. 

It may be further. urged that, if this has been ſo old a Cuſtom among 
the Egyptians, how comes it that. there is no Hint of it among the Paſtors, 
or whoever were thoſe Egyptians who firſt planted Greece? This may, I 
think, be eafily accounted for, if. the Paſtors were the Planters of Greece. 
For they were two Nations, very different in their Religion and. Cuſtoms. 
They did not live together, and had probably had no Intercourſe or Intimacy, 
all the while the Paſtors were in Egypt, for at the Invaſion the Egyptians. 
retired back in the Country, and kept ſeparate; and, when they returned, it 
was for War, in which. they ſubdued and expelled the whole Paſtor Nation. 
from their Land. 

But a further Objection may be made to this; namely, that it is not likely 
that this Practice, which was only begun in a ſuperſtitious Fright, ſhould be- 
come ſo fixed an Uſage, as to be found an eſtabliſhed Cuſtom and national 
Practice in Herodotus's Days in Egypt, after ſo many Revolutions in the State, 
and ſo many Changes of Maſters. On this it may be remarked, by Way of 
Reply, that any Practice, if once introduced under the Notion of its being 
Religious, is ſoon confirmed into a Cuſtom; and this, whether there was any 
Reaſon for it at firſt or not. The Worſhip of Brute-Images had no ſafh- 
cient Reaſon for it, when it begun ; and; tho” it did not commence, as I 
think, till. after Yoſepb's Death, yet it had grown into a confirmed, national 
Superſtition before the Time of the Egreſſion: And with further va- 
tions as to all the horned and beſtial Gods of Egypt, it continued the re- 
proachful Diſtinction of that Country, and the Jeſt and Ridicule of Foteigi 
Poets and Wits, as long as Paganiſm ſtood. — And we are not without In- 
ſtances of the like or parallel Practices, arifing from ſmall Beginnings, and 
ſome of. them innocent Ones, which have grown up to fach- confirmed 
Cuſtoms of Superſtition, that the politeſt and moſt- learned Ages and Na- 
tions, ancient or modern, could not diſengage themſelves: from, or did not, 


by: meer Dint of Learning. 
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CHAP. XX. 


On the Hiſtory and Chronology of the ancient Empires of the 
Aſſyrians, Babylonians and Perſians. 


| TE have not, according to our main Deſign, much Occafion to en- 
large on this Subject. For, as the Egyptian Story has the moſt 
Difficulty in it, as to our Point of Chronology, ſo we have confidered the 
Affairs of theſe Empires, as they coincide with thoſe of the Egyptians in 


. L 
On the Aﬀyrian Empire. 


THE Afyrian Affairs, as well as thoſe of the Egyptians, are mentioned 
in the Hebrew Hiſtory, both in the Beginning of them, and towards 
their Cloſe— As to the Beginning of the Aſyrian Kingdom, Moſes tells us 
who was the Founder of it, namely Nimrod; he tells us his Deſcent, and 
what Age of the World he belonged to. He was the Grandſon of Ham. 
But as he mentions no Succeſſor in the Kingdom, there was bly none 
who ſucceeded to the whole Kingdom ; but Nimrod might divide it into dif- 
ferent Lots among his Sons. Indeed, the State of the World did not then 
admit of a great Empire, on many Accounts. The Paucity, or Thinneſs of 
People, the near Equality in Rank that muſt at that Time be known to 
belong to all Men, where only their paternal Relation muſt give a Prece- 
dency to Parents over their own Family or 'Tribe ; or ſome perſonal Quali- 
ties muſt further occaſion an allowed to ſome, - by thoſe who 
allowed it, as thoſe, who had ſuperior Wiſdom, or Strength, or Induſtry, 
would be apt to be applied to, for Advice in Difficulties, or for Protection 
in Dangers, or for Supply in Wants and Neceſſity. Again; in that State of 
the World, in that Age, all Men muſt be employed in tilling the Ground; 
for there would not be many ſervile Hands to ſpare, and fo none could be 
exempt from their Share in neceflary Induſtry, about the vulgar Concerns 
of Life. Accordingly, we have no Accounts of great Kingdoms, great Wars, 
2 18 Courts, in that Age of the World, related by any authentic 
uthor. 

TL own ſome Difficulty has been raiſed in the ancient Accounts of the 4% 
rian Affairs, by the bold Fictions of Czefias, which led the World into very 
unnatural Opinions about the early State of the Children of Men, moſt un- 
ſynchronal 


, 
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ſynchronal to the Courſe of Nature, and: inconfiſtent with all | 
= even Poſſibility, in that Age of Mankind. But, as I perſuade _—_ 1 
have, under the- Conduct of great Writers, not ineffectually attem 
ſhake the Credit of Cigſat, as an Hiſtarian, or 10 ſbew his Want 0 ant of Judg: 
ment as a Fabukſt: * So lap nd we have unanſwerably 

— or that could 
which had ever appeared in the World 


that there was no Aſyrien Empire, according to the 
be conſiſtent wiih the Scriptures, 
before the Days of Pul, or Belus, and his Succeſſors. We find no Intima- 
tions in the — Volumes that the Empire of AMHyria gave any Alarm or 
Diſturbance to its neighbour States, till the Reign of Pal. And that, when 
it thus grew troubleſome, the Empire of Egypt was the greateſt; Power to 
which every neighbouring State turned their Eyes, for an Alliance againſt 
this new Potentate. 'Tho' it doth indeed by the Event appear, that this 
was often a Dependance on the ancient Greatneſs of , rather than its 
preſent Power. Of what Deſcent this Pul, or Belus was, is not told us, or 
from whence he came: So that probably he was King of Nineveb ; which 
Kingdom had perhaps grown conſiderable by the Riches of its Situation, be- 
upon the Banks of the Tigris, and the Kingdom had probably reformed 
by the Meſſage of Jenab, Fab iii 5, 10. and become more virtuous, 
more fit for great Undertakings, which ey were by Providence dere fo 
But they had not yet extended their Dominions Weſtward that 
Reign of Pul.— In David's Time, I think Hauaderer was King of Nineveb, 
and he had begun to extend his Dominioos: thro: thoſe fine Provinces about 
Eupbrates, 2 Sam. x. 16. for he was a Confederate with, and ſeems to have 
been a kind of Su to Ammon. For, after the firſt Engagement, he ſent 
for the Syrians beyond the River, and his own General to command the Con- 
federates. But he met with ſo ſignal a Defeat from David, that all the Kings, 
who. were Servants to Hadadezer, that is, the tributary States, ſubmitted to 
the Conqueror, and paid him regular Tribute: And the: Sjrrens, viz. Ha- 
dadezer and his Provinces feared to help the Children of Ammon any more; 
2 Sam. x. 19. Aker this Deſcat, the Kings of Nineveb, or the Sjrians be- 
yond the River, ſeem not to have come Weſtward any more, for ſeveral 
Ages. For the Kingdom of Damaſcus was about that Time ſet up by one 
of the Captains that revolted from Hadaderer, and continued for many Suc- 
ceſſions of Princes of his Line, 1 Kings xi. 23, 24. till that was' 
deſtroyed by Puls Sucgeſſot, 2 Kings xvi. 9. e hear no more of the King 
of Nineveb till Fonab's Time, who was a Prophet in the Time of Feroboam II. 


King of 1/rael, 2 Kings xiv. 25. This Prince reigned long and proſperouſly, 


ver. 28. 

o+ Sir Fobn Marſham remarks on this. Period, that the Egyptian n. 

now almoſt ceaſing in Afa, and the Aſyrians not yet moving againſt the 

ſhattered Power of that Empire, the fair Opportunity gave Spirit to the two 
Vox. II. P p Kings 


+ Vol. II. Chap. 9. + Marſh. Can. Chron. p. 467. 
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Kings of Jae! and Judab, to attempt the retrieving their Affairs, to ſome-- 
thing of — former Splendor. So that, in the Reigns of Feroboam and 
Uzzieh, the Hebrew Afﬀairs ſeemed to be returning to their ancient State, 
2 Kings xiv. 25, 26, 27, 28. and 2 Chron..xxvi. a, 6, 7. But how fhort was 
its Contiauance ! For after the Death of Jeruluam, his Houſe and Ki b 
from this clevated Profperity, was even precipitated into total Ruin: For, 
in about ten or twelve Years, Manabem carne to the Throne of Samaris;, Who 
was invaded by Pu/, the firſt King of MHiria mentioned in Scripture, , 
2 Kings xv. 19. Now it muſt be noted that, as Jerohoam reigned long, no 
teſs than 41 Years, 2 Kings xiv. 23. it cannot be eaſily determined when Jo- 
nab was ſent to Nineveb. But whenever it was, it muſt be in the Reign of 
Feroboam, whoſe Contemporary he was; and who, probably, propheſying 
of thoſe proſperous Events before they came, muſt be as old a Man as Fero- 
boam. He might go to Nizeveb in the Beginning of the Reign of Pin, and 
good Effect both on the King and the People-: So that 

great Change in them, to be the 


them into Pride and Luxu 


grea ry, which are natural Means- 
of debilitating them again, and effeminizing 


them. So that they: become 


leſs fit for, as well as lefs of Succeſs, After this: Monarch, moſt of 
the ſu Kings of Aria are mentioned cxprefly in Scripture, even to 


the Time of the Fall of the hut that it was-not a very conſiderable 
State before Pul, we have 1 _ the facred Books; as the 
at * Sir argues e Pr Amos. He propbefied in 
the Reign of Ferekoam II. —— 1. And, as Sir Jaac thinks, 
it was: after Feroboam bad ſubdued the Kingdoms of Dumaſcus and Hamath, 
that he reproveth ae for being lifted up by theſe Conqueſts, mos vi. 14, 
15. T, wbech rejoice in a Thing: of nought, «who ſay, Have we not taken to 
ourjetves Horns, by our own Strength 7 But, , 4 will raiſe up againſt you a 
on, O Houſe of Iſrael, and they ſhall aſlicb you from the going in of Ha- 
math, unto the River of the Wilderneſs. God here threatens to raiſe up a- 
Natim againſt Iſrael, but what Nation he names not; that he conceals 
tall the Afyrrans ſhould appear and diſcover it. In the other Prophecies of 
ab, &c. written after the Monarchy grew up, it is openly. named, on all 
Occafions ; but in this of Aus not once, tho the Captivity of Syria and 
16ael be the Subject of it. | | 
This Empire, if it aroſe with the Reign 
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* 8 E 0 „ 
On the Median Empire joined with that of Babylon. 


1 ſome Changes; which, tho' it ſeemed at firſt to weaken its Power, yet 
did not operate effeftually till ome Ages after. That the Kingdom of the 
Medes had been brought under the Mrian Sovereignty, is plain from 
2 Kings xvii. 6. For, when Samaria was. captivated, the es were 
tranſplanted into the- Cities of the Medes, by the Conqueror. How tong 
they had been in Subjection to this Empire, is not declared by a 


any Hiſto- 
rian, Sacred or Profane. It might be brought into the State of a 
tributaty Nation. to the 


Kings of Nineveb, before Pui, or in the 1 
of his Reign; for it is not unlikely that choſe Princes, as they were di 
couraged from making Attempts Weſtward, by the Victories of David, 
might, after a while, turn their Arms towards the Northern and Eaſtern 
Parts, and ſo get this Kingdom or Country in their Power.— But, in Pro- 
ceſs of Time, concerning which we have no Grounds of Computation, the 
Medes revolied and ſet up a free State. This they maintained for ſome 
Time, till the Inconveniences of , and a Want of regular 
Government, they choſe a King, and built him a Capital City, Ecbatana, 
for the Seat of his Kingdom. + This is commonly thought to have hap- 
pened in the Reign of Sennacberib, after he fled from Paleſtine, in the Reign 
of Hezekiab, 2 Kings xix. 35, 36, 37. The Meges, after this Revolution in 
their own State, F Years, under a Succeſſion 
of ſeveral PRs by Be Deiaces, Phraortes, Aftyages, Cyaxares, 
Darius and Cyrus. They had frequent Wars with the Aſyrians with various 
Succeſs, and at laſt with "the Lydians, whom they conquered, and took Crafus 
Priſoner. The Medes at laſt came into a 8 
who were become a diſtinct Empire, by the Revolt of Nabopolaſſer, General 

of he Forces of Gyniladn King of 4 


* either then, or ſoon after 
* Wh —— Sarac by Polybiftor. And 2 
« Na ar, married} Arqite, Daughter ages, and Siſter of Cyaxares ; 
3 — the Arm e Nakyol 
25 unite pi ar be- 
e their Sons, Nebuchadnezzar and 
% Cyaxares, led the Armies of the * 2 Nineveb, ſlew 
« Sarac, deſtroyed the ty, and ſhared the | agar of che. Aion: 
| „ 0,0-2. 


men + Did. Lib. I. c. 98, 99. 2 Papi ee 


at Nineveb, by the laſt King of 4 


— 17 ting Son of 


| Newt. p. 290. 


T7 UT: 33 that, before the Fall of this Einpize, i niickewant 


251 in Gallas. :? . Chyniladon was 


= 
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HISTORY" Endvirnor, | 
7852 the Joe refer to the Chaldeeans, the Greeks to the Meder, 


"Pp 


tor both. 
the Fall of the 4ſjrian Empire, is ſug- 
In the Reign of Taſab, when Zephanab 
neveh and "ths: of were 
—— — 4 — Zepb. ii. 3. 14, 5 
againſt the King of 


Si Je, the ve 


— — 
Weſtward ; and, — their — 
„beat him at Carchennijb; and took: from hich - what- 

| And therefore w cannot err above 


1 Cb if 1 I ED Fug — 
' dered_ and dra from Sacred Heſlary.. 


p "ade was RS LE d wi have » 
; 4 I, f ante api randy ae 
e oft 
> Empire of By 
* 


8 tho 
Aden for Sta- 
mids, on Its 


| 0 ult to over- 

frm Seb, being 

7 and eacie An wag great id, or 
u 


furroupded almoſt Eo S, Wk dle Sands of 


"bg the erors'of Aria, were 
i] y ; War bf Metfa on the and: 
1 7 that 4 


| | ba. . tho See 
—— ind Ojai, a8 their Forces, e cortbcre the 
0 b e aal a roying Nineveh, Tis Capital, 1 1 
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the :Lydians and Medes. From both which Genealogical Synchroniſms, it ap- 

pears that Afyages the Father of | Mandane, was r Father, nat the Son = 
Cyaxares ; and that he was the Grandfather of. Cyrus and of Darius the-Mede, 
wh married Ariene after An. Nabon. 163. And that this Darius, who 
married Ariene, was the ſame Prince who afterwards took Babylon, will be 
gathered by the Agreement in Time. For, as this Marriage was, A N. 163. 
aud Bebylan Was taken, A. N. 210. 47 Years !after ; and Darius the Mede 


was hg, when he took it, Dan. v. 3 1. So he muſt have been 15 or 16 Years 


3 and the Conqueror of Bahylon could be no.other Son 


of Gyaxarez, but this Derius.* 


| *Heradotus mentions ſeveral Events, which ſeem to fair the Genius and 
Heraiſm of this active, brave Prince , and which ſeem worthy to 
bave employed him, after the Conqueſt of Nineveb. The Scythians, who 
under the Command of their King Madyes had invaded the Upper Ala, + 


and ſettled themſelves for about '28 Years in a kind of Sovereignty there, 


'beiog at laſt oxpelled by Cyaxares; a Body of them turning Supplicants, and 


— Peace with him, ſtayed in Media, and were employed by him in 


inſtructing the Medes in the Uſe of the Bow ; being famous for their Skill in 
Archery and Hunting. * But upon a Time, happening to be diſappointed in 
Hunting, and catching the King no Veniſon, he, in à Paſſion, treated them with 
opprobious Language. This they reſented as an high Indignity ; and ſtudying 
— — i How afar lied cnc of the Median Vouths, who were with 
Inſtruction in Archery, and drefling the Fleſh like Veniſon, pre- 

-ſented it for the King's Table. But, as they could not expect to eſcape his 
V for ſuch an inſolent Barbarity, when it ſhould be diſcovered ; 
ammediately fled to the King of Lydia for Sanctuary; and, he refuſing to ſur- 
render them to Cyaxares, upon his demanding thera, it brought on a War 
which laſted ſor five Years, with various Succeſs, betwixt the Medes and Ly- 
Hians. But, in the fixth Year of the War, when they had made great Pre- 
| on both Sides 10 bring it to a deciſive Iſſoe; the Forces of both 
Nations being engaged, in the Time of Action, each Army was fo ter- 
nfied by a ſudden Darkneſs, ned by a total Eclipſe of the Sun, that 


the Battle ſtood ſtill; and they came to Terms with each other, and ratified 

a Peace, by the Marriage of Ariene the Daughter of Ahattes King of Lydia, 

u the San of Cyaxeres. This Treaty was carried on under the Mediation of 

Labyzetus the Balybhnian, i. e. Nebuchadnezzar, and the King of Cilicia, as 

1 * betwixt the contending Nations. 
is 


great Eclipſe, which was predicted by Thales the Milefian, happened 
on AM 28. fn. Naben. 163. as bir Jaac fates it. 


According to Herodotus, the Kingdoms of Media and Lybia were conti- 


guous, being . which rite is. the Moun- 
tains 


Vid. Newt. c. 4. + Herodot. Lib. I. e. 103. f Bid. Lib. I. c. 73. | id. Lib. I. c. 74. 
S Heredot. Lib. I. c. 72. 


tains of Armenia, and running thro' Cilicia and Phrygia, turns Northward, 


and then runs (between the Paphlagonians, who lie on the Weſt, and Cappa- 


docians on the Eaft-fide of it) into the Euxine Sea. Therefore Cyaxares, 


after the taking of Nineveb, had been employed in conquering Armenia, 
padecta,. and the adjacent Regions, on that Side of Afſyria ; while Nebuchad- 
nezzar was enlarging his Empire, on the other ie: And during theſe dif- 
ferent, contemporary Conqueſts, the two great Monarchs continued their 
Confederacy, without any Emulations or Jealoufies — This their continued 
Union will appear from the following Particulars. Nineveb was deſtroyed, 
An. Nab. 140; Jeruſalem and the Temple were burnt, A. N. 160, about 20 
Years after the Fall of Nineveb; and, about three Years after the Jewiſh 
Captivity, A. N. 163. the Median and Lydian War ended by this memo- 
rable Peace.— Now, as the Northern Parts of the Ahrian Empire, in the 
grand Diviſion, fell. to the Share of the Medes, as being neareſt to their 
Country ; ſo the more Southern Parts fell to the Babybnians, for the ſame 
Reaſon. This Divifion would not occaſion, ſpeedily, any Emulations. For 
the Scene of their great Actions would be ſufficiently diſtinct and diſtant, while 
each of them were extending their Borders, in Provinces fo remote from 
the other, Of both theſe Caſes we have the Teſtimony of Hiſtory. 


Thus, (1.) In the Northern Wars, which the Median Monarch under- 


took, Cyaxares was the Principal; and, tho Nebuchadnezzar was an Ally 
yet he was no Party, for he was exprefly named, as a Me- 


and Auxiliary, 
diator, to negotiate this Peace.“ | 


in the third Year of 7 | 

eruſalem, and fo far prevailed, that he got the King | 

art of the Veſſels of the Houſe of the Lord; which he carried into the 
Land of Shinar, into the Houſe of his God, Dan. i. 2: at which Time Da- 
niel was taken Captive. This ſeems to be the fame Event related, 2 Kings 
xxiv. x, at which Time Tehowakzm became his Servant, or Tributary, for 
three Years, viz. while the Army of the Chaldeans continued in Syria, and 
was carrying on its Conqueſts over the Afatic Provinces belonging to Egypt. 
In the fourth Year of 7 
buchadnezzar \mote the A 
pbrates, Jer. xlvi. 2. But, after Nebuchadnezzar was gone to 
his Father's Death, to ſettle the Kingdom there, 
Nebuchadnezzar ſent his Army, .confiſtiag of 
havi 
having taken the King, probably in ſome Sally, they few him, and caſt his 
dead Body without the Gates, unburied, as it was propheſied, Jer. xxii. 19. 


rmy of the 


®-. Herod. Lib. I. c. 74. 
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aim, that is the next Year he was ſubdued, Ne. 
Egyptians at Carcbemiſb, near the EA 
Babylon,:u | 
ehoraktm rebelled ; — 
ans, Moabites, &c. who, 
ng harraſſed all the Country, at laſt befieged him. in Jeruſalem, and 


and 
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and xxxvi. 30. This Revolt ſeems to have been encouraged by Egypt; for 
it is added, 2 Kings xxiv. 7. And the King of Egypt came no more out of his Land, 
having been diſpoſſeſſed of all that be had from the Euphrates to the River of 
Egypt, by Nebuchadnezzar. Nebuchadnezzar himſelf, during the Conti- 
nuance of the Siege, arrived at Feruſalem. And Jeconi ab, who was now 
King, went out to the Comgueror, and ſurrendered the City. This was the 
ſecond Captivity of the Jeus, who were many of them carried to Babylon 
at this Time, Now the Priſoners and Spoils being all carried to Babylon, 
evidently ſhews that Nebuchadnezzar was conſidered as the Principal in this 
War ; — the Reaſon ſeems to be this, which we have aſſigned, that this 
Conqueſt was one of the Southern Provinces of the Aſſyrian Empire, which 
conſequently fell to the Share of the Babylonian Monarchy, by Contract. 
If it be aſked what Foundation have we in Hiſtory to ſuppoſe this Con- 
tract about the Terms of the Diviſion betwixt the Confederate Conquerors of 
Aſjyria ? I anſwer ; we have not any certain ones in the ancient Hiſtorians : 
But common Senſe tells us, that, if they were Confederates of near equal 
* they muſt divide the Conqueſts the moſt comuenientiy; and that muſt = 
be, by having each of their Territories the moſt contiguous that could be, to 
their ſeveral C Original Kingdoms.— We have no where ſo exact Accounts of 
theſe great Events, the Ruin of the great Monarchies of {ſyria, Egypt, or 
Babylon, or the great Capitals of Nineveb, * alem, or Babylon, as in the 
ſacred Volumes. Even fo late in the World „as this Period 4 2 the Fall of 
the Hebrew State, Pagan Authors were fo careleſs in recording, or their Re- 
cords were ſo ill preſerved, that we have very deficient Memoirs of thoſe 
Ages, and they can do little for us, in furniſhing any correct hiſtoric Know- 
ledge, without the Help of the Scriptures — But then, either by the direct 
Hiflory of the Hebrew ſacred Books, or their Prophecies compared therewith, 
and an accurate Examination of beth, a good Hiſtory may be deduced. We 
— find that none of their Pr hecies were oubliſhed after the Events came 
paſs, which were ſo predicted; and this may afliſt us in judging in a Chro- 
nologica Way, of the Probability of the Times when any Events happened. 
— Thus, when one Event is related as paſt, at the ſame Time that another 
is predicted, we may know which was firſt in Order of Time. As, Nabum 
* 7, 8, 10. Tho' no Hiſtory directly ſpecifies the Time of either the Cap- 
ity of Thebes, or the Deſtruction of Nineveb; yet, by this Prophecy, it is 
= that Thebes, or No- Ammon, was captivated and greatly oppreſſed, tho 
not quite deſtroyed, before the Deſtruction of Nineveb.—Again ; by com- 
paring the Jcuiſb Prophecies with their Hyffory, we have, I bumbly con- 
ceive, a full Proof in Point, namely, that they were Confederates, and joined 
their Forces in the Jeuiſo Wars; and yet, that the King of Babylon was 
the Principal therein. For, in the fourth of Feboiakim King udab, 
which was the firſt of Nebuchadnezzar, in the Year next after the fir Con- 


queſt of Fudea, mentioned by Daniel, i. 1, 2. at which Time Judea was in 
Sub- 
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Subjectjion to Babylon : God, by the Mouth of Jeremiah, threatens the 
People of Judab and the Inhabitants of . Feruſalem, Fer. xxv. 1, 9. that 
he would ſend and take the Families of the. North, that is, the Armies of 
the Medes, and Nebuchadnezzar King of Babylon, and bring them againſt 
them. Now Nebuchadnezzar is here expreſly named for executing this 
Commiſſion, and was therefore the Principal in this War ; but Cyaxares is 
not ſo much as once mentioned: And yet, that he was an Auxiliary, is 
plain; becauſe, according to this Prophecy, hi Armies were to be employed 
in the Deſtruction of Ferufalem ; even in that very War which ended in the 
70 Years Captivity, Fer. xxv. 11.—Again; as the Peace betwixt the Medes 
and Lydians was made three Years after the Deſtruction of Feruſalem, it fol- 
lows, that the Deſtruction of Feruſalem and burning the Temple, muſt 
have been in the Beginning of the Lydian War. So that Cyaxares, tho' he 
could not be then , preſent at the Siege of Jeruſalem, yet ſo punctual were 
thoſe two great Princes to their Alliances, that he ſpared his Median Troops 
to the Aid of his Confederate Nebuchadnezzar, tho he had then a War up- 
on his own Hand, in another Quarter. And this further explains it, why 
the Lydian War could be protracted ſo long, even becauſe Cyaxares did not 
fall upon the Lydians with his full Power, while ſome of his choice Troops 

were employed in the Siege of Jeruſalem along with Nebuchadnezzar. 
About the fame Time, the fourth Year of Feho:akim, ſeveral Predictions 
were delivered againſt the neighbouring Nations, Fer. xxv. 15. to 26. In 
this Enumeration of the Nations, againſt which God prophetically denoun- 
ced his Judgments, Afyria is not mentioned, as being fallen already; there- 
Jeboiabim. Then Elam and Shiſhach are 


fore it fell before the fourth of Feb 
mentioned, as diſtin& Countries from the Babylontans and Medes, and there- 
fore they were not, in the fourth of Feborakim, conquered by either of them: 
For the Predictions were always before the Events came to paſs: But ſeveral 
of theſe Prophecies ſeem to have pointed to very diſtant Events, long after 


the fourth of Feloiabim. Thus the Fall of Babylon is pointed at, Fer. xxv. 12. 


which was to take place at the End of the 70 Years Captivity ; and pro- 
bably the Conqueſt of the Medes by Cyrus was referred to ver. 25. And 
finally, that of the Perfian Empire, by Alexander the Great, ver. 26. for 
King of Sheſhach, or Suſab, ſhould drink after them. | 
And the Prophecies againſt the Gentiles, which are ſet down without any 
Dates, Fer. Chapters xlvi. xlvii. xlviii. xlix. ſeem to be the ſame Prophecies 
concerning the Vine Cup of God's Wrath, mentioned in a ſhorter Way, 
Fer. xxv. 15, Sc. for ſeveral Alluſions to the ſame Image, are made uſe of, 
in theſe ſeparate Prophecies. As Fer. xIvili. 26. and xlix. 12.——Again ; 
in the Prophecy concerning Bonds and Yokes, Fer. xxvii. God threatens 
that he will give into the Hands of the King of Babylon, the Kingdoms of. 
Edam, Moab, Ammon, Tyre and Sidon. And this Meſſage was to be ſent to 
theſe Kings, by their ſeveral Ambaſſadors, which ſhould come to Feruſales, 
Vor. II. | Q q to 


_— — Ct — —— — — — — —U 
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to congratulate Zeuetiab, on his Acceſſion tb the Throne, u Nr 
and Captivity of Fecboniab, Fer. xxwi. 2, 3, 4. 80 that this P 

in Zedekrab's Reign, and after the Captivity of * For the alle 

Prophets declared the Return of Fechoniab, and the Veſſels of the Temple 

3 7 Years, Fer. xxviii. 3 > farther ; the Conqueſt of Elam is ex- 

es of, 4 an Event yet to come, in the Beginning of Zede- 

xlix. 34. And this was bly predicted at the ſame 

ophecy of the Vine Cup of God's Wrath, in Jeboiabim the 


Fourth, and now repeated, as not being yet accompliſhed in Beginning 
of Zedekiat's s Reign. 


From this we may gather that Elam, or the Kingdom of Perfia, was a 
Free Nation, in the Bepinning of Zedekiah, and therefore not conquered by 
Phraortes, as Herodotus fays.* Bot, from comparing this Prophecy with 
the Words of Ezekiel, xxxii. it appears, that they, who were a Free Nation 
in the firſt of Zedekiah, were conquered before the eleventh of that King's 


f + For, Ar- Exel. xxxii. 22, 24, &c.] the Prophet enumerates the Prin- 
h 


pal Nations, ad at that Time fallen before the Conquerors, Aßbur, 
= Meſbech, Tubal, Edom, the Princes of the North, the Sidonians, &c.. 


Meſberb and Tubal were, probab y, the Scytbians, whom Cyaxares con ered. - 
The Princes of the North being among the conquered People, muſt pro- 

bably mean thoſe on the North of Fudea, as the Armenians, adocians, &c. 
who fell in the Wars raiſed by Cyaxares, in reducing theſe Countries, after 
the Deſtruction of Nineveb. Elam (or Perfia) was taken by the Medes ; and, 


as Suſhach was probably the ancient Name for Shu/han, or Suſa, the Palace, 
or the Imperial Seat of the Perfian Empire, it might be the Capital City of 
the Region of Elam, and be conquered at the fame Time Elam, or 
Perfia—That Elam, or Perfia, was conquered after the firſt of Zedekiab's 
Reign is plain, from Fer. xlix. 34. that it was properly conquered by the 
Mzpxs, will be clear from this, that the Perfian Nation and their General. 
Cyrus, were under the Dominion of the Medes, in thofe Wars in which the 
Medes conquered the Lydians, under Cræſus, and took Sardis. Cyras was- 
alſo one of Darias's Generals, in that War in which Babylon itſelf was 
taken, He was therefore a Median, not a Babylonian General, in that War, 


in which the Babylonian Empire was broken, and Darius the Mede took. 
Foſſeſſion of the Chaldean Monarchy as « Conqueror, not as elected by the 
Babylonians, Dan. v. 31. 


Now, ſince Elam, or Perfia, was conquered by the Medes, and accord- 


wgly was under their Dominion, till the Fall of the Babyloman Empire, as 
is proved above; and fince, as to the Time of its being conquered, it was 
aſter the ninth Year of Nebuchadnezzar, Jer. xlix. 34. and before the nine- 
teenth of the ſame Prince, Ezek. xxxũ. 24. We cannot err much, ſays the 


penetrating 


. © Herod, Lib. I. c. 102. + Vid, Newton. p. 318, 319. 
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penetratin Sir Tſcac Newton, if we. place ele Conqueſt in the twelfth or 
Funct, Year of ene 


Cyaxeres migh r 
Expulſion of Scathion: out of Aa: And, I think, he might be induced 


to it by the ominous Dreams, which Aſyages was diſturbed — on the 
Birth of his Daughter Mandane; the Interpretation of which Dream fo af- 
fected him, that, when ſhe atrived_to- marriageable Years, it occaſioned 
their marrying + ber to Cambyfes, 2 Perfiax Nobleman ; as a leſi ambitious 
Alliance than one of. the: Med; an Nabilny. 1 
Then another Dream, which the King bad upon the of Man- 
dane, gave Cyaxares, and perhaps his Median Nobility, new Alarms. Thie 
occaſioned the unnatural Determination of the King to the Infant 
Cyrus, by expoſing bim an the Mountains, the moſt feracious of wild 
Beafts, where he might periſh, with the leaſt Suſpicion given to the Princeſs 
his Mother; as Herodetus largely telates it. | —— But, as there are two Ac- 
counts af the Infancy and Educatian of namely, _ 
that he was expoſed on the Mountains of Medie, in order to his 
ſtroyed by the wild Beafts, and that he was wondrouſly preſerved by the 
Compathos, or Ambition, of the King's Herdſthan. The other that. of 
„that he was brought up with his Father erfia. Vet 
both theſe Accounts agree, that he was not b t up at the Median Court. 
One. ſays, he was educated. in the Obſcurity and Meannefs of the paſtoral 
Life, as the Herdſman's Son ; the other, hid hows. bangads in the 
Parſimony: .and Simplicity of \ Perfiaxe Manners; either of which Loporines 
would cocafin his being much: taken Notice of, when he was firſt brought 
to the Median Court. Wx 
If he was about this Time diſcovered to be the Son of Mandar, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, fo - @ Preſervation of Cyrus, accompanied with 
the oracular Dreams with which Afyages had been before diſturbed, might 
kindle a Jealouſy in the Medes againſt the Perfian Nation, tho it was a much 
meaner one than themſelves. Or, if Account of Cyrzs's Edu- 
cation in Pere be more credible, he might then begin to ſhew 
the Tokens of an extraordinary Genius, and being the Heir of their 
King Camby/es, and of ſuch high Birth by ba Mather a Princeſs of the 
Median Royal Family, the Perfians might unſeaſonably boaſt of this extraor- 
dinary young Pringe, which might aber inflame the Saſpcions and le. 


& 2 


* Newton. p. 319 +4, a was now dead, and Chaxares, her Brother, was King 1 
Hedia, at the Time of her 1 Herodot. Lib. I. cap. 107, 108. | Herodot. Lib. I. 

cap. 109, 110, 111. This is more — as the King was not her Father, but her Brother; and 
bad, at leaſt, one Son of his own, Darius; and another Siſter, married ts Miluchodvennes 
his Confederate. F Aenoph. er ih, 1, ** The? I think the ominous Dream was enough 
to awake the Medes Jealouſics of Perf Hanz, the“ Cyrus had not given any ſuch early Hopes 


of being an IE Genius. Again; he might have been ſooner difcovered to be Man- 
dane's Son, than Herodotus ſuppoſes. 


—_—— 
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louſies of thei Medea and ſtimulate them to undertake this War, in order 
to cruſh the ambitious Hopes of the Perſans in their Bud. The Time of 
Cyrus Birth will fuit wih all this. For, if he was about the Age of Darius, 
whom the Scriptures ſay to have been -6a. Years old at the taking of f 
which was, A. Nab. 2 10. Then he muſt have been born, A Nab. 148: For 
210—62 = 148. | Mandane, the Mother of: might have been 18, or 
20, when {he had Cyrus; and fo herſelf be born, AN. 128, or 130. about 
ten: Vears. before the Conqueſt of Neneveb, in ' the Reign | of Aftyages. He 
had the firſt Dream concerning her, vis; that ſhe made Water ſo copiouſly as. 
to. aver flow: the City, and all. Aſia; which portentous Dream oceaſioned her 
being diſpoſed of in Marriage (as we have faid) to Cambyſes-the Perſian, ag: 
z more obſcure Match — Median Nobility. On her 
the King had another Dream, namely, that a Vine: grew out of the Womb. 
of Mandant, which overſhadowed all Au. This being int to 
tend, that ber Child fhould reign. over all fic, might alarm — 
ſelf, who was then, on the Throne, and his B an — alſo ; 
this might weng e 2 bim = reſolve on the. EY of: 
Pente. 1755 2 1505 
Farther an; Nihuckediexmbs's Wars ian the vu beisg near over, 
ſome Years before, by the Captivity. of Fechomiab, by which Event the Na- 
tion of the Jeu was become to Nebucbauuezzar, about the ninth: 
Year of his Reign; he could more eaſily ſpare Part of his victorious. Army to 
join his faithful Confederate Gyaxares, in this new War, which he under 
took againſt Perfia. And Nebuchadnezzar might invade 'Sufiane, os the Ter- 
ritory of Suſu, which lay South-Haft-of Babylon, whilft Cyaxares poured. up- 
on Perfa, all his Medion Forces from the North ; ſo* that the main Parts of: 
Perfra, or Elam, became a Median Territory; tha' SuſDan, its Capital, ſees. 
to have belonged to the Chaldean Monarchy, Dan. viii. P, 2. 
To proceed in the Hiſtory of thoſe Times, which may be gathered from 
the Prophecies; we may fix the Times of f the coſoing Victories, which com 
pleated the Greatneſs. of the Chaldean: 22 Dates, and Other: 
Eircumſtances of the Prophecies of Ezekzel, mentioned Ezek. XX. 1 
were delivered to the Prophet in the ſeventh Year of Fechoniab's Capti-. 
vity = ſeventh Vear of Zedekiab's Reign = fifteenth. Year of Nebuchadnezzar-; 
from which it appears, that the total Deſtruggion of Jeruſalem had not hap- 
in the fifteenth Year of Nebuchadnezzar's Reign. But it appears. 
b:ftoritally, that this Deſolation was compleated in the eleventh of Zede- 
hab = nineteenth of Nebuchadnezzar, 2 Kings xxv. 2, 8. And then it may. 
be gathered, from the Words of the ' Prophecies, that the Conqueſt of Am- 
non, Moab, Edom, and the Phil;tines,. muſt have happened after the Deſtruc- 
tion of Feruſalem. For theſe prophetic Threatenings were denounced againſt 
theſe Nations, on Account of their inſolent and ſpitefu] Rejoicings over 
Yeruſalem, in its Deſolations, Ezek. xxv. 3, 6, 7. Say unto the W 
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ſaith the Lord, Becauſe thou ſaideſt, Aha, againſt my Sanctuary, when it war 

aned; and againſt the Houſe of Judah, when thy went into Captivity ; — 
Bebold, therefore, Iwill make Rabbah @ Stable for Camels, and the Ammo- 
nites a Couching-Place for Flicks ; — and will deliver thee for a Spoil: to:the 
Heathens, and I will cut thee off from the People; and I will cauſe thee” to 
periſh out of the Countries. Then follow the Prophecies againſt Maaò and 
Edom, Verſes 8 ; 12. thoſe againſt the Philiſtines, Verſes 15, 16. [Fid; Loc.) 
— ir Teac Newton calculates, from theſe Prophecies, that thoſe Nations were 
conquered by Nebuchadnezzar, in the 2oth and 21ſt Years of his Reign; 
next after the Deſtruction of Feruſalem. 

The next Year he begun the Siege of Tyre, Ezek. xxvi. 1, 2; for this Siege 
was propheſied of in the 11th Year of Feebonrabs Captivity (for the Dates 
in Ezekzef are according to the Years of that Captivity) and one of the Rea- 
ſons aſſigned -for this prophetic Severity againſt | mg was'their' trĩum 
over Feruſalem; when it was laid waſte, — Now, as Ammon, Moab, Edom and 
the Philiſſines were conquered after the full Conqueſt of Judæa, it is very 
probable that they would be attacked the next, as being moſt adjacent to 
this new Conqueſt, before he proceeded to more diſtant Victories: Great 
Generals ate not wont to leave unconquered Countries in the Way, and puſh 
forward beyond them, to more diſtant Conqueſts. — Again; theſe Kings 
doms muſt require ſome confiderable Time to conquer and fettle-into Pro- 
vinces. Again; Hus was at a great Diſtance from Babylon, ſo that the at- 
tacking that Kingdom could not be much ſooner, after. the Deſtruction. of 
22 9 we here fix it with Sir Jaac Newton, after a Siege of 13 

ears, as Joſepbus tells us from the Tyrian Records, he took. it, and 
deftroyed 1 . famous Mart, the greateſt then in the World, d, Ezek. XXVi- 2, 
J. 4, 5- He then invaded: and conquered Egypt, Ethiopia and Lis: And, 
that this Invaſion was after the finiſhing of the Siege of ' Tyrus, is manifeff. 
from the Words of the Prophet, Bret. xxix. 19, 20. Probably, during all 
this Serics of Victories, Nebuchadnezzar and Cyaxares were itil in Alliance. 
for Tyre was taken in the 3 5th Year of Nebuchadnezzar's Reign, and ſo 
Gyaxares might be ſtill alive. And it is expreſly' faid, that Nebuchaduezzar 

was to come againſt Tyre from the North, with Horſes, — Exc 
xxvi. 7. and that many Nations ſhould come againſt her, vo = _— 
is ſaid, that he bad no Wages for bis Army, Ego. N 18. 
in that more Northern Partof theſe G mighe cake the Spud 
by Contract betwixt them: Tho I: own, that the great Length of the Singe 
might have exhauſted the Wealth of even Hre itſelf, and ſo .d ener 
abi Way, that chere were no Wages for * Army, + _— e 


7 Tee Api Lib: I. Sect. 2 7. 1 3 It 2.17 OP EY ed 
+. Tho' ſome give this Account of it, that, during ſo long a Steges before f it ere. 
mity, the Jahabigants removed their beſt Effects to an Iſland in the Sea, and built a 
there ; ſo that when the old City could be held no langer, no Spoils were found - 
Prideauz. Connact. Vol. I. p. 91. 


City” 
rein.. 
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However, it is I think. e of Demonſtration, that theſe two great 
Princes were about that Time in ſtrict Alliance; for Feruſalem was taken, 
and the City and Temple burnt, in the 19th of Nebuchadnezzar's Reign, 
2 Kings xxv. 8. which was, A. Nab. 160. "The Medes fexennial War with 
the Lydians ended three Years after the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem, An. Nab. 
263. accafioned by the Terror infuſed into both Armies, by the total Eclipſe 
of the Sun, which then happened. In the terminating of this long War, 
Nebuchadnezzer was a Mediator, and the Peace was ratified by the Mar- 
riage of Ariene + Darius, the Son of Cyaxares, that Darius, who was after- 
wards the Conqueror of Babylon. This Peace was three Years after the taking 
Feruſalem ; and therefore in the 22d Year of Nebuchagnezzar ; in which 
Year the Siege of Tyre was either projected, or actually undertaken. And 
be and Cyaxares might probably at that Time concert the bd of this great 
and opulent City, 

Immediately after the Conqueſt of Tyre, Nebuchadnexzer turned his 
"Thoughts — Egypt, as we have obſerved ; and made great Progreſs i 8 
his Victories thro' moſt of the known Parts of Africa, Ezek. xxx. 4, 5, 6 
extending his Conqueſts thro' Egypt, Ætbiapia and Lybia ; and, as ſome ay, 
to the Pillars of Hercules, However, this laſt muſt have been done by his 
Generals. Tis not fixed, either in Scripture, or any other Hiſtory, how 


long he was employed in theſe Conqueſts, but it was a very compleat Do- 
minion which he obtained over Egypt, Fer. xliii. 12. He ſhall array himſelf 


with the Land of piggy 196; Sor pk and be ſhall 
$0 farth from thence te Peace. —— Pharaob-Hophre, King of Egypt, had in- 
> many Years before, provoked Nebuchadnezzar, by drawing Judea and 
the neighbouring States into Confederacy againſt him. And, when he was 
befiegiog Jeryſalem, and Zedekigh in it, Hophra's Army marched out of 


Egypt te aſſiſt his. Confederates and raiſe the Siege, 1 On In- 
ligence of which, Nebuchadnezzar withdrew from the Siege to oppoſe 
them in the Field. But the Egyptian Army, not daring to ftand the Battle, 
ertired on pproach of the Chaldeay Forces; — — 
turning to. the Siege, he took and deſtroyed the City, and finiſhed the Con- 
queſt af Tadee in its utter Deſolation afterwards, even next after, he at- 
 macked the ighbouring States of Moab, Ammon, Kc. which had been ſe- 
doced into this Confederacy by Hophra King of Egypt. He then attacked 


5 
1 


ere Jabel their King made a long and vigorous, and moſt obſti- 
nate-Defence, as Foſeptus =_= for 13 Veats —— When this tedious Siege 
was finathed,. the infatiable Conqueror made this next Onſet on Egypt and its 
Africans Allies, not being content with 'fo large a Share of one Continent ; 
Ain, Avarice and Reſentment, which are all inſatiable Paſſions, goaded 
him on to theſe new Attempts —It however appears, that there ſtill remained 
| either from its native Numbers, Wealth, or Situation, 
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greateſt Strength; or itſelf was weakened by inteſtine Commotions. But, 
at this Time, both theſe Circumſtances fortunately conſpired to favour Ne- 
buchadnezzar's Attempt. For the Egyptians having loſt a great Battle againſt 
the Oyrteneans, in which a great Part of the native Egypt, 


; ans, which were in 
the Action, were cut off; the reſt perverſely explained it to be a Deſign of 
Hophre, or Apries, to have them cut off, that he might more eaſily tyran- 
nize over the reſt of the Kingdom. Upon which many revolted from him, * 
as Herodotus relates. But it is worthy of Remark, that Herodotus, who had 
his Informations from the Prieſts of Egypt, tho' he ſpeaks of ſome National 
Diſaſters about the End of Apries's Reign, and a Revolt which occaſioned a 
Plebeian being ſet upon the Throne inſtead of Hophra, or Apries; yet he 

aſcribes all thefe Changes to the Egyptians themſelves, but is entirely filent 
about this Chaldean Conqueſt, or Captivity. + — But the Hebrew Prophets, 
who were not only inſpired, but contemporary Writers, are very punctual 
and explicit concerning this whole Affair; — when it begun, Ezek. xxix. 19. 
namely, that it was ſoon after the taking of Tyre ; that it was about the Time 
of Pharanb-Hophra's Death, Fer. xliv. 30. which Event Heredote himſelf 
relates. Then again; Anaſis being only of Plebeian Deſcent, who was ſet 
over the Kingdom about this Time, f it ſeems the moſt likely that he was 
made Deputy over Egypt by the Conqueror; after he had the whole 
Land, and beaten Hophra, and probably ſlain him. For the Prophet Fere- 
miab was himſelf carried to Egypt, along with the Remnant of the Fes, 
who retired to that Country, Fer. xliii. 5, 6, 7. And he propheſied againſt 
Egypt, of Nebuchadnezzar's Conqueſts there, Fer. xliii. 10, 11. The Pro- 
phet Ezekzel alſo ſpeaks fully to the Point, of the univerſal Defolation of 
Egypt, about this Time, Ezek. xxix. 10. God declares thus; I will make the 

Land of Egypt utterly waſte, from the Tower of Syene even ts the Border of 
Ethiopia. The learned Dean Prideaux reftifies our Tranſlation thus, from 
Migdal to Syene. For Migdal, which is tranſlated Tower, is the Name of 
the City Magdolaum, fituate at the Entrance of Egypt, on the Borders of Pale- 
Hine; || and the Extent of theſe Victories is therefore intelligible, when it is 
deſcribed from Magdalum, on the Borders of Palefi:ne, to Syene on the Bor- 
ders of Ethiopia ; that is, from one End of the Country to the other. And 
that this is the true Senſe of the fame Words, Ezet. xxx. 6. from the Tower 
of Syene ball they fall in it by the Sword, is neceffatily to be allowed, fince 
thts expreſſes no Compaſs, or Extent of the Deſolation ; but from Magablum 
at one End of Egypt, to Syene at the other, intelligibly expreſſes a large Ex- 


tent of it. > 401 
about this 


Now, as there was a Revolt of the Egyptians from Hophra 
Time, according to & Herodotus and * Drogdorus, which was headed by 
Amafis, whom Herodotus calls a Płbeian; but Diodorus, an Egyptian Neble- 

| "41d * -- _ M28, 

* Hiredet. Lib. II. c. 162. + Bid. Lib. II. c. 160. 1 Bid. Lib. I. e 272. . 
Bonnect. Vol. I. p. 93. $ Heradat. Lib. II. c. 161, 162. ** Diadar. Lib. I. c. 5 
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man. So it is probable that Nebuchadnezzar, hearing of theſe Piſtractions 
in Egypt, at the fame Time when he had finiſhed his Tyrian Victory, 
marched directly into Egypt, and over- ran the whole Fine ; and load- 
ing himſelf with the copious Spoils of this opulent Monarchy, he returned 
to "Babylon, after he had ſettled his own Dominion over it, in the Hands of 
Amaſis the Plebeian. This Deputy reigned long, and ended his Reign with 
the 40 Years Captivity of Egypt, mentioned by the Prophet, Ezek. xxix. 
12, 13. After which, Egypt ſhould be gathered together, and continue a 
baſe Kingdom, Verſes 14, 15. 

After this Conqueſt of Egypt, there is but one remarkable Event of Nebu- 
chadnezzar's Reign mentioned by the ſacred Hiſtorians, namely, his Dream of 
the great Tree, and the Time and Conſequences of it; which is diſtinctly 
ſet down, Dan. iv. 4, &c. This prophetic Dream was when this great King 
was in Babylon; for he was near Daniel, to whom he ſpeedily applied for 
the — It muſt have been after the Egyptian Expedition ; for 
be was then at reſt in bis Houſe, and flouriſhing in bis Palace, Dan. iv. 4. This 
extraordinary Dream, according to Daniel's In tation, was accompliſhed 
twelve Months after, Dan. iv. 29. His Diſtraction, according as it was pre- 
dicted to himſelf, by this prophetic Dream, was of ſeven Years Continuance; 
and., after his Underſtanding was reſtored to him, and he was re-eſtabliſhed 
in his Kingdom, as it is plain he was, ver. 36..he lived but one Year more ; for 
he died near the End of the 37 Years Captivity of Fechoniah, who was taken 
Captive in the eighth Year of Nebuchadnezzar's Reign, 2 Kings xxiv. 12. He 
muſt therefore be returned from his Egyptian Expedition, (which was the laſt 
War in which he was engaged) in the 36th Year of his Reign ; from which 
we may gather that he might be near two Years in his Conqueſt of Egypt, and 
36+ 9= 45 Years, which is called the full Number of the Years he reigned, 

his being joined in the Kingdom with his Father, to the Day of his 


Death. 

Oh how humbling and debaſing a View of the {li and precarious - 
Standing of -human Pride, have we here preſented to our Survey | This 
great Prince was one of the greateſt who had ever ruled in the Eaſt, whoſe 
Name had been the Terror of ſo many Nations, whoſe Arms had overturned 
the two greateſt Empires that had ever been erected in the World before, 
namely the Aſſyrian and Egyptian; and yet we behold him reduced from all 
his kingly Dignity, into a brutal Diſtraction, unconſcious of all his magnifi- 
cent Works and mighty Power ; and, in bumbling reverſe, deba ſed beneath 
the Converſe of his meaneſt Slaves, become a Companion of Beaſts, not Men; 
ranging with the common Herds, perhaps within the grand Encloſures of the 
Walls of that Babylon, which bimſelf had raiſed on the Ruins of Nineveb, 
Jeruſalem, Tyre, and all the Glory of Egypt ; without a Shelter from Mid- 
Storms, or the Summer's Heat, in the midſt of his magnificent Palaces ; 
without human Garments, Food or Bed, in Exchange for the Imperial Robes, 


the 
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the Delicacies of his Regal Table, and Magnificence of his Royal Apart- 
ments, meaner than any of his Captives in their Chains, or thoſe conquered 
Monarchs whom he had before laid in the Duſt, Ja. xiv. 16, 17, 18. And 
yet, after this diſmal and total Eclipſe of his Glory, he again emerges from 
this calamitous Cloud, and at laſt ſets in Brightneſs. The Luſtre of Peni- 
tence and Piety ſeem more to adorn his laſt Year of Life, than all his pre- 
ceding Victories did his former triumphant Reign. 


r. Iv. 
On. the Hiftory of the Chaldean Monarchy after Nebuchad- 


nezzar, 10 its being conquered by Darius. 


£77 Imerodach, the Ilvarodamus of Ptolemy 


s Canon, ſucceeded him in the 


Empire. He immediately, on his Acceſſion to the Throne, releaſed Fe- 


cboniab from his long Impriſonment, and treated him with great Civility and 
Reſpect, 2 Kings xxv. 27.——St. Jerome informs us, from an old Tradition 
among the eus, that Evilmerodach, having the Government of the Empire 
during his Father's Diſtraction, adminiſtered it ſo ill, that, upon his Father's 
Recovery of his Senſes, and returning to the Empire, he put him in Priſon for 
his Male-adminiſtration ; and happening to be impriſoned in that Place where 

echoniah had been fo long confined, he there entered into a particular 

riendſhip with him, which laid the Foundation of that fingular good 
Treatment of him, when he came to the Throne.“ 

Evilmerodach was a vicious Prince, and growing, by the Exorbitancy of his 
Conduct, intolerable to his own doc they 8 againſt him, and 
flew him. And Nerigliſſar, or Nergalaſſer, who had married a Daughter of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and was at the Head of the Conſpiracy, came to the Em- 
pire after Evilmerodach's Death. As we hear no more of Fecbaniab after 


this, and he is faid to have been fo reſpectfully treated at Babylon to the Day 


of his Death; he either died about that Time, or was lain, as a Favourite, 
when Meragach fell. + 5 | 
When Nerigliſſar came to the Empire, we ſoon meet with Intimations of 

a War commencing between the Balphaies: and Medes. So that probably 
the Confederacy betwixt Nebuchadnezzar and Cyaxares, laſted as long as either 
of them lived. And the firſt Hints of theſe Wars are ſaid to be after the 
Death of Aſfyages ; who, as Xenopbon ſays, was ſucceeded by Cyaxares. But 
this, whom he calls Cyaxares, muſt certainly have been the Darius of Daniel; 
and the Aftyages King of the Medes, who at this Time died, muſt have been 
no other than Cyaxares, the Confederate of Nebuchadnezzar in the Conqueſt 
of Aſſyria. About this Time, the King of Babylon, whom Xenophon calls the 
Vor. II. Rr King 

* Hieron, Comment. in 1/a. xiv, 19. + Prid. Connect. Vol. I. p. 108. | 
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King of the Aſjrians, laboured to excite a War againſt the Medes, repreſent- 
ing them as too powerful to be ſafe for the reſt of Aa. This could not be 
Nebuchadnezzar, but one of his Succeſſors; and not Evilmerodach, but Ne- 
rigliſſar. For the former was killed in a Conſpiracy at Home, but the latter. 
in ride Field. And the laſt Chaldean Emperor before Darius, was ſlain in Ba- 
bylon, Dan. v. 31. who was the Belſhazzar of the Scriptures 

After both Parties had been for three Years together making their Alliances, . 
and other Preparations for this War, it came at laſt to a fierce Engagement, 
in which Nerigliſſar himſelf was killed. + Caſus, King of Lydia, being in 
Dignity next to Nerigliſſar, took upon him the Command of the vanquiſhed : 
Army, and made as good a Retreat as he could. But Cyrus the Median Gene- - 
ral purſuing them, the next Day after the Defeat overtook them, and taking - 
them at a Diſadvantage, put them to a total Rout.— Nerigliſſar was a brave 
Prince, and was a great Loſs to the Babylonzans ; and the greater, as his Son 
and Succeſſor Laboſeardach proved ſo inſufficient for the Throne. He was a 
young Prince of ſuch profligate wy. and gave ſuch early Inftances of 
exorbitant Cruelty __ abirary Tyra yranny, that his own People conſpired - 
againſt him, and gew bim; after he had reigned nine Months. T Beroſus | 
indeed ſays, that Laboſeardach was but a Child Stn he reigned. ||, But then 
it may be queried, how he could give ſuch Proofs of his b bad Diſpoſitions as 
to provoke a Conſpiracy againſt the Son of fo beloved a King? So that I 
ſhould think he was come to Man's Eſtate, and was guilty-of thoſe enormous, 
royal Villainies, as againſt Gobrias and Gonatas, which awaked the Indigna- 
fon of the AMhrians againſt him. And the Murder of Gobriars only Son at 
a Hunting Match, (which ha in his Father's Reign) out of Envy at 
the ſuperior Skill, orSucceſs of the noble Youth, proves Ki to be near Man- 
hood then, as that Story is moſt tenderly told to Grrus by Gobr1as :himfelf, 8 
in which are alſo interwoven very pathetic Encomiums on the deceaſed King. 
Now this could not be Euilmerodach; for his 2 is flagitious 
among all the ancient Hiſtorians who mention him. ore it muſt 
mean no other but Nerigliſſar, 1 was the Sen of that 
great but unfortunate Prince, who fell in the firſt great Battle betwixt the 
Babylomans and Medes But his Reign is not mentioned in the Canon of 
Ptolemy, according to a Rule obſerved in the drawing up that Canon, which 
always counted from the Month Thoth in every Reign. And this young Prince 
coming to the Throne, after the laſt Thoth of his Father's Reign, and being 
{lain before the Return of that Month, his Reign of nine Months was not 
inſerted in the Canon. 

He was ſucceeded in the Empire by the Be//2azzar of Daniel, called Na- 
bonadius in the Canon, Labynetus in Herodotus, Nabonnedus by Beroſus, and 
Nabeandel by Jeſepbus. He reigned 17 Years. And of whatever Deſcent 


this 
* Xcnoph. Cyroped. Lib. I. p. 22. Edit. Par. Fol. + Ibid. Lib. IV. p. 88. f Bereſ. apud 
oſeph. con. Abb. Lib. I. Se. 20. Megaſth. Foxy Prep. Evang. Lib. IX. Toſeph. Antig. 
ib. X. c. 11. | Joſeph. cont, Ap. Lib. I. Se $ Xenoph; Cyroped. Lib. IV. p. 112, 113. 
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this King was, it is plain that he was the laſt King of Babylon that reigned 
before the Medes and Perfians took that Kingdom, Dan. v. 30, 31. He was very 
probably the Son of Nebuchadnezzar himſelf. For he is often called his Fa- 
ther, Dan. v. And then again, it appears that, in the fifth Year of Fechoniah's 
Captivity, he was born, and next in Dignity to Nebuchadnezzar, and ex 
by the Captives to be his Succeſſor, Baruch i. 2, 11, 12. So that he was either 
the elder Son, or Evihnerodach even then was in Diſgrace. But it being ſaid 
that the Nations ſhould ſerve Nebuchadnezzar, and his Son and Son's Son, 
Fer. xxvii. 7. therefore Nebuchadnezzar is by our Tranſlators, in the Mar- 
gin, called the Grandfather of Belſbazzar, Dan. v. But, as Belſhazzar was 
the third in Succeſſion from this great Prince, which is the Order in which 
a Son Son would be like to reign, and as his Reign was what might be a 
cotemporary one to the Grandſon of Nebuchadnezzar, beginning but nine 
Months after, there can be no great Difficulty in the Terms of the 
concerning the Time of the Government of Nebuchadnezzar's Houſe ; for it 
was three Succeſſions in the Empire, as a Grandſon's Reign would naturally 
be expected to be; and the Empire was in the Hands of Nebuchadnezzar's 
Poſterity, till the Conqueſt of the Medes and Perfians. 

In this Reign the Wars betwixt the Medes and Babylonians were continued, 
which were begun in Nerigliſſar's Reign; and, tho' the Babylonians are faid 
by Xenophon to have made great Alliances, as with the Lydians, Cikicians, and 
many other States, againſt this great and growing Empire of the Medes, yet 
Darius being himſelf an active Prince, and his General * 45 the greateſt 
Man in that Age, and the Chaldeans having a Succeſſion of weak and effemi- 
nate Princes, they and their Allies were at laſt all ſubdued. About 18 or 20 
Vears after Nebuchadnezzar's Death, Darius conquered the Kingdom of 
Sardis: And about five or fix Years after, he conquered the Empire of Baby- 
lon ;* and thereby finiſhed the Work of propagating the Median Empire 
over all Afia, as Aſchylus repreſents. 

Now this was that very Darius, who coined a large Quantity of pure 
Gold, into thoſe famous Pieces of Gold, called Daries, or Stateres Dariei. 
The Medes ſeem to have been a People regardleſs of Wealth, Ja. xii. 17. So alſo 
Herodotus repreſents them, as Strangers to Luxury and Pomp. But the Ly- 
dians were immenſely rich. And Darius made uſe of all their Spoils of this 
Kind in coining it into theſe Daries. So that, as Sir 1/aac argues, he reigned 
from before the taking of Sardis, till after the Conqueſt of Babylon. Since ſuch 

a vaſt Quantity of Gold, and Silver too, bore his Regal Stamp and Name. 

After the Conqueſt of the Chaldeans by Darius, and that of the Medes by 
Cyrus, the Empire of {fa was transferred to the Perfians. And, after this 
Reign, the Europeans began to be acquainted with the Eaft, by a more fre- 
quent Correſpondence with the Perfians. The Median Conqueſts of Craſus 
brought the Medes into the Leſſer Aa; all the Maritime Coaſt of Phænicia 

8 37. from 

* Newton. p. 319. + Herad. Lib. I. c. 71. 
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from Tyre to Egypt, had been conquered by Nebuchadnezzar ; then both the- 
Chaldean and Median Empires being united under the Perfians ; it conſtituted: 
the greateſt Empire that, till that Time, had been in the World. But there 
being no great ifficulties in Chronology, after the Days of Cyrus, I am not 
led by the Scheme of this Eſſay, (tho' I Learning greatly increaſed about this 
| Age, and Pagan Hiſtories began) to enter into this hiſtorical Examination. 
I am ſenſible it has been better done by other Modern Writers, who have 
particularly ſet themſelves to collect the Hiſtories of ancient Times : Whereas: 
my Aim has chiefly been to endeavour to rectify the Errors; and clear the 
Difficulties of Chronology; and hereby to compute their gradual Progreſs in 
the Knowledge of Religion and Arts, Policies and Arms, thro the earlier 
Ages. By all theſe Enquiries into ancient Chronology, 1 hope it may be 
rectiſied to a good Degree of Certainty, ſa as to determine in what Age oß 
the World the principal Events happened; when the great Empires roſe and 


fell, and by what prevailing Means, and thro what. National Manners. thoſe: 
memorable. Revolutions were brought * 


CHAP. XXI. 


On the * 2/5 of the. ancient Pagan World in Arts, Pilicy, and . 


the Knowledge of Religion; till the Coming of Chriff 


I'Y awrelhadjuſted Chronology; may be gathered the nor vds-- 
of Arms; but Politicks ; ro. (Pro tool. and Sciences, thro* the dif- 
ferent Ages and —„—-— And what r ee 

ity „ ee eee may alſo, 
be from hence deduced... * 


8E C T. E. Wo 


On FA ancient Cities ' that { periſhed. about the Time of eroding 
_ the Perſian Empire, and before it; from which. — be. e. 
thered. the State of Arts in thofe Ae. 


* * 


TT may be uſeful, in to our main Deñgn, to ſabjoi | 
Obſervations on the ancient Cities and great Capitals of the Em- 
pires, which were deſtroyed; during this Period. If they were ſo conſider- 


able for their Improvements, either in E K 
or Grandeur of their Ornaments, at the Time of their Full; thoſe very Ci- 
ties were, themſelves, Hiſtories of paſt Arts to that Time. And, tho we | 
may not t erat know when they were firſt built, or with what grand or ele- 


gant 
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gant Ornaments they were at firſt embelliſbed; yet, by the Accounts and 
Deſcriptions of them at the Times of their Deſolation, we may conclude 
that, before their' Ruins, Arts were arrived to a corfiderable Perfection in 
thoſe Countries; for otherwiſe the Cities, themſelves, could not have been 
finiſhed in ſuch High Taſte, in Point of Magnitude or Grandeur, —The 
firſt and moſt famous Cities among the Ancients, were in Egyyt; and they 
ſeem to have had, by their Civil Conſtitution, a fingulat Advantage for their 
Im nent in all the moſt el Arts. For Trades and Arts were here- 
ditary; and deſcended from Father to Son in the fame Family. The Peo- 
ple were divided into different Tribes, which ſeem to have been diſtinguiſh- 
ed by their different hereditary Occupations.* There was among them a. 
Race of Scbalars, who had Portions: of Land allotted them; who applied 
themſelves only to Stud, to mind the Sacra, and to inſtruct the People in 
all that they called uſeful Knowledge and to aſſiſt in the Government, as 
the great: Miniſters of State, viz. tbe Prieſi.— There was alſo a Race of Sol- 
diers, who had alſo Portions of Eandallotted to them, that they and all their 
Children might apply themſelves to Affairs, and ſo become expert 
in in he Art of War, and ready on all Occalions.to attend the Roya 1 9 


— — 

hood. They had not Lands, bot took i ofthe King, 

to it in Tillage or Pai It is therefore. no Wonder that Archi- 
tects and Statuaries both in Skill Amp ame, 12 9 


duce of ſuch a Regulati 


Wealth enoug 
Enoque he, in the-Poſſefion of ſuch immenſe Wealth as he had acquired 
in extenſive Conqueſts, ſoon diſti Egypt by the Embelliſhment . 
of grand Works, Palaces, Temples and TazBes in Egypt was, pro- 
bably, the firſt City in the. World ; and was famous for its Gran- - 
deur and Wealth; above any City named in Hiftory. Its numerous and war- 
like People iflued to- the Wars thro' an hundred Gates, as: Homer, the moſt ' 
ancient Pagan Writer hints. - And Droderus-Siculus tells us, that there was 
no City in the World ſa highly 
Monuments of Gold and Silver, and Ivory, Coloſſess's, and. 
lifes, cut, each out of one entire Stone. There were in this grand City, four 
Temples ; the moſt ancient of which-was near: two Mites in Circuits its + 
Walls were 45 Cubits high, and 24 Foot thick, embelliſhed with . 
| ! 


= 


adorned with ſuch a Multitude of 1 Ok. 


* » Herodet. Lib. II. c. 164. Diader. Sic. Lib, L c. GO. + Fm. ad. Lib. X. 
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and Workmanſhip ſuitable to its Magnitude. This Fabric ſtood till Diado- 
russ Time, tho' the Ornaments of Gold, Silver, Ivory and precious Stones, 
were carried away by the. Perfians, when Cambyſes burnt ſo many of the Egyp- 
tian Temples.* There muſt therefore have been very able Architects and 
Statuaries, even at that Time, in Egyt. This wondrous City muſt have 
been doubtleſs very ſtrong and magnificent, fince its Ruins at this Day are 
extremely grand and ſpacious, as Dr. Pocock tells us. + 

The. Egyptian Thebes, which was called by the facred Writers No- Ammon, 
was immenſe in its Wealth and Grandeur, the Strength of Situation and Mul- 
titude of Inhabitants, as deſcribed by the Prophet, Nahum iii. 8. Nabum in- 
timates that Nineveb itſelf was not more famous than this ancient City of Thebes. 
Art Thou better than populous No; and yet it had been, before the pronoun- 
cing of = Prophecy againſt Nineveh, miſerably waſted, and its Princes 
captivated. 

his War, in which No- Ammon, or Thebes, was ſo greatly diſtreſſed, after 
it had been fo long flouriſhing in all its Grandeur, was in the Reign of Aſſer- 
baddon, King of Afyria, when he conquered Egypt : And it ſeems to be men- 
tioned as a late Event, which muſt be well remembered by the Aſyrians, 
who had captivated it. The great Newton ſtates the Time of Nahum's pro- 
;pheſying, thas : © Nabum wrote after the laſt Invaſion of Fudea by the A- 
i r1ans, Chap. i. 1 5. 1 Behold, upon the Mountains, the Feet of him that bring- 
e eth good Tidings; O Judah, keep thy folemn Feaſts, perform thy Vous; for 
„ the Wicked ſhall no more paſs thro' thee, be is utterly cut off,” namely, the 


Aſyrian Power, which they had chiefly feared was to be cut off, by the Fall 
of Nineveh——— Now, if Thebes was ſo. grand and ſtrong at that Time, we 
may juſtly conclude that it had been fo long before; and therefore, that all the 
Arts relative to this kind of Improvement, ſuch as Architecture, Statuary, 
Carving, and perhaps Painting, muſt have been growing long before, and 
had greatly prevailed in Egypt. However, Thebes was not, at this Time, 
which the Nabum refers to, wholly deſtroyed, tho greatly oppreſſed. 
ria was the next great Empire, that roſe on the Decays of the Egyp- 
tian Power; and NI x Ex R, its Capital, was the eldeſt great City that is men- 
tioned in Hiſtory, to have totally periſhed by conquering Armies. That it 
was a very ancient City is evident; for it is faid to have been built in the Days 
of Nimrod, Gen. x. 11. That it was much celebrated for the Multitude of its 
Citizens, and the Extent of its Dimenſions, is plain, Fonab iii. 3. and iv. 11. 
And it is faid, by Profane Writers, || to have been of an oblong Figure, of 
480 Furlongs in Circumference, or 60 Miles. And hence, probably, it was 
called a City of three Days Journey in Jonab, as twenty Miles is as much as 
a Man can well travel in a Day. 5 And Szrabo repreſents it as much bigger 
than Babylon. But, as the Age, when its Improvements began, cannot be 
calculated 


Diador. Lib. I. c. 4. + Pocock. Objerv. on Egypt. + Newt. Chron. p. 258. } Diad. 
Lib. II. ab Init. H Prid. Cannect. Vol. I. p. 48. Strabo. Lib. XVI. p. 737- 
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caltulated exactly, we can only prove that it was Great when it fell; and 
therefore. that the mechanic Arts were grown conſiderable in Mhria, not 
only at the Overthrow of that Empire, but even long before. For it was a 
City of three Days Journey about, when Jonab propheſied, who was Con- 

temporary with Feroboam II. King of Mael, and Uzziah King of Judab, 
about the Time of the Beginning of the Ara of Nabonaſſar; but it was not 
deſtroyed till the 140th Year of that ra. 

The next great City, which was deſtroyed in the ſame Age, was IE RUSA- 
LEM. This was, I. apprehend, the very Original and Birth-place of the 
greateſt Improvements of the Human Mind, in the moſt refined Knowledge. 
And; as the Mind dilated in Knowledge, fo it proportionably advanced in the 
fineſt and moſt polite Arts: That it actually did fo at that Time, is clear from 
the facred Hiſtory; for that there had been none: in Feruſalem before him, 
like Solomon, we are often told. And we have no Accounts of any confider- 
able Progreſs in Arts or Knowledge, before that Age, in any other Country. 
But then, indeed, as the Uſe of Letters became more general, ſo the Commu-- 
nicating and Circulation of Knowledge beth in Arts and Theories became more 
eaſv. | | 
| The World was then removed farther from its State of Infancy, and pro- 
portionably nearer to Maturity, and arrived: at greater Perfection in the Uſe 
of its Faculties; according to the Sentiments-of the learned Mr. Archdeacon- 
Law, which he has ſo beautifully ſtated, in his late excellent Performance.“ 
Tho' I cannot but be humbly of Opinion, that Mankind was early capable 
of receiving an uſeful Theory of Religion; at leaſt in that Method in which 
God gave them Informations on that Subject, namely, by very plain Inſtruc- 
tions, in direct Propoſitions relating thereto; however ſlow they might have 
been in finding it out of themſelves, in that State of comparative Infancy of 
their Reaſon.. / 8 1 5 

But we hear not of any great Progreſs in Arts at Feruſalem after the Days 
of Solomon, till the Deſtruction of the City, Temple, and State by the Chal- 
deans. 2 

SARD1S was the Capital City- of the Kingdom of Lydia; and, as that was 
a: Kingdom eminently rich, it was probably finiſhed in high Taſte, both by - - 
the Improvements which had prevailed in Afa Minor, and which might be 
further augmented by Correſpondence with Egypt and Greece. But, as we 
have not ſufficient Memoirs of the Grandeur, or Embelliſhments of that 
City, we can make little Addition to our Hiſtory of Arts, and their Progreſs, 
from hence. | | 

BAaBYLoN was the laſt great City whoſe Magnificence was arrived at its 
Perfection, in this Age we are treating of. As to the Original of Arts in this 
City, tho' Building for Strength and Conveniency was certainly found out 
early, ſince this City was begun before the Diſperſion : Yet, if we may judge 

from 


* 
* 


Hr. Law' s Conſiderations on the State of the Warld, as to Theory Religieu. 
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from the Materials, it could not be extremely elegant, tho it might be ſtrong, 
For they had only — jour for. Stone, and Slime for Mortar, Gen. xi. 3. Here 
they built a City, and a lofty Tower ; and, after the Diſperſion, this Babylon 
was the Beginning of. Nzmrod's Kingdom, Gen. x. 10. It was however, pro- 
bably, growing gradually thro every Age, and the Goodneſs of its Situation, 
and the Richneſs of its Soil, on the Borders of the Euphrates, would both 
occafion the Continuance and Augmentation of Inhabitants. 

But then Babylon, in the Perfection of its Grandeur, was but a new City; 
for doubtleſs, there was ſome Propriety in Nebuchadnezzar's Remark ; I not 
this great Baby] on, which''T have built,” for the Houſe of the 22 by the 
Might of my — and for the Honour of my Majeſty? Dan. iv. 30. * Semi- 
ramis-is ſaid by ſome, and ꝶ Belus by others, to have founded this City. 
But, as we have better Information, by Mofes, we know that it was founded 
in the primitive Ages. But then it Was Nebuchadnezzar, who finiſhed it in 
the grand Manner, in which Herodote-deſcribes it; who —_— was at Bay 
1on, and is the eldeſt Profane Author who mentions it. = 

The finiſhing this City was chiefly the Work of this great Prince, though 
-many Parts of it were done before. When 3 had deſtroyed 
Nineveh, he affected to exceed that Capital, which he and his Allies had 
daid in Ruins, by this rival Succeſſor to its Glory. 

However, Nebuchagnezzar's Death is no good Date, from which to cal- 

culate the Perfection of Arts. For he had all the great Patterns of Antiquity 
after which to copy. He had ſeen Nineveb and Feruſalem in all their Beauty 
and Extent: He had ſurveyed Thebes, his, Heliopolis, with all their Tem- 
ples, Pyramids, Obehſes, Coloſſus's, and the other Wonders of Egypt in their 
ancient Greatneſs.; and he could command all the greateſt Maſters from all 
the conquered Countries; and * he might equal, or even exceed, the 
Patterns. 

Babyln, as finiſhed by him, was juſtly called one of the Wonders of the 
World. It was every way prodigious, in its Dimenſians, Beauty, and Strength. 
It was in Dimenſions an exact Square of fifteen Miles on every Side, and ſixty 
Miles Circumference. For Strength, it was encompaſſed by a Wall of 200 
Cubits high, and 50 Cubits broad; with a vaſt Ditch out of which the Earth 
was digged up, which the Brick of the Walls was made. It had, for both 
Beauty and Strength, on each Side of this vaſt Square, 25 Gates, being 100 
in all; all made N ſolid Braſs or Copper. T From the 25 Gates, on each 
Side of the Square, were drawn Streets in right Lines, to the oppoſite Gates ; 
in all 50 Streets, each 15 Miles long. To fill this great City with Inhabi- 
tants, Nebuchadzezzar carried ſuch a Multitude of Captives from all the con- 
quered Provinces, as may be imagined. It was alſo exquiſitely adorned and 


— as Herodote ſays. The Eupbrates ran through the Middle of it, 
Southward. 


* Herod. Lib. I. c. 184. Died. Sic. Lib. II. + Abyden. apud Euſeb. Prep. Evang. Lib. IX. 
t Herod. Lib. I. c. 178. | Ibid. c. 179. | 
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Southward. ' On the Eaſt-fide was the old Palace and the Temple of Belus; 
and on the Weſt, the new City which Nebuchadnezzar added, But the 
Walls round the whole were-his Ordering and Work. 
However, tho ——- ht itſelf be as famous a City as any among the 
Ancients; yet it may be ju 22 ueſtioned whether Chaldæa was the Birth- 
Place of Arts, tho' * Kc ight have here their higheſt Finiſhing. We are 
told, J. xxil. 13. r the Ghaldeans were not a r People, till the Aﬀy- 
rians founded the City for thoſe who wandered in the Wilderneſs. * Sir Iſaac 
Newton underſtands hk of Pul and Nabonaſſar, who built up Babylon, as a 
Capital for one Branch of his Family to refide at. And, as this was about the 
Time when Sabacon invaded Egypt, and drove many Egyptians out of their 
Country, who retired thro' Arabia and the Deſarts into Shinar, or Chaldea ; 
O they carried their Aſtronomy, the Form of their Year, which they pre- 
ſerved in the Ara of N. or, and ſeveral other Arts and Sciences, into 
that Country; which then began to flouriſh in Qaldæa, tho really tranſ- 
planted, or imported from Egypt. 
I cannot meet with Materials in the narrow. Compaſs of my private Study, 
and ſo remote from public Libraries, that will enable me to carry the Chro- 
nology of ancient Arts farther than I have done. But thus far we may y pro” 
ceed with tolerable Evidence. For we have the Hiſtory of 
which having been great at ſuch a Time, prove that thoſe Arts were in 2 
ing, which were employed in their Embelliſhment, with ſuch a laviſh Pro- 
fuſion. of Treaſure, and the Labour of ſuch numberleſs Multitudes. Tho 
indeed, conſidering the vaſt Multitudes that were employed, as particularly 
in building Solomon's Temple and Palaces, one would ſuſpect. that Art was 
but then in its Infancy, and Inſtruments for Expedition were much wanted ; 
as Dr. Sykes hints. 
5 — and Statuary ſeem to have been cafried fartheſt i in thoſe 
of any of the Arts. But, as ** Eaſt abounded with People, and the Eaftern 
Monarchy extended a deſpotic Dominion over ſo vaſt a Compaſs of Terri- 
tory, they muſt have had an immenſe Treaſure, and a numberleſs Multi- 
tude of Subjects at their Command. Accordingly, all their Works ſeem to 
have been in the vaſt and grand Taſte, rather than in the correct and elegant 
one. Their Cites were like cultivated Countries ; their Palaces like Cities; 
their Columns were Qbehſes; and their Statues were Culgſſuf s. All was in this 
igantic Gou't ; and a Nation's Revenue was waſted, and its People's Strength 
exhauſted, in the Prince's Palace, or his Tomb; witneſs the Memmonizm, or the 
Pyramids of. Egypt ; the Palaces, Penſile Gardens, and Walls of Babylon. 
How vainly doth fooliſh Man, contrary to the true Order of Nature, build 
and erect Mountains in the midſt of Plains, which have their greater Beauty 
without them] How unwiſely do they nouriſh Warts and indecent Protube- 
rances on Nature's lovely Face, which are Deformities rather than Ornaments! 
Vor. II. 8 | But, 
* Newton, Chroz. p. 326. | 
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Bat, ever after theſe enormous Monuments of Antiquity, there begun to 
prevail a Mixture of the Grandeur of the Eaſt, with the Delicacy and Correct- 
neſs of the Vet. However, the Foundations of theſe latter were ſcarcely 
laid, till the other were many of them finking under their own unweildy 


Weight. Alexander built Alexandria ; the Tyrians, Cart 


bage; the Ttakans,. 
Rome itſelf, fill up in new Hlegarcies of the more correct Kind, 
after moſt 'of the — 


of ancient Greatneſs were waſted _ ** Armies; 
or * Time, the moſt ſure Deſtroyer. 


er. 


05 tbe gradual Alteration in Policy and War, naturally : intro- 
duced by the Increaſe of Arts and Sciences. 


OT only Arts, but Arms, and the Pokcies of States, ſeem to have un 
material Alterations in a fimilar Manner. 
The Po ies of the moſt ancient Kingdoms were probably at the Begin- 
ning of their een, gentle and mild in the Adminiſtration of Go. 
vernment. As Society ws firſt formed among near Relations, it would re- 
ire no great Improvement of Genius, to apprehend a. near Erna 1 = * 4 
thoſe Tho were deſcended from the ſame Anceflor ; and that th 
a Gentleneſs ſhould be thought natural; a ſort of natural Inflin&t ras 5 
theſe Sentiments. But when, in the Revolution of forne Ages, err 
fires were raiſed by Conqueſt, and the Remembrance of Kindred was refer 
Joft; the treated them all as Slaves ; and both the and: 
People as the Purchaſe of their Sword ; ravaging the one, and deſtroying the 
ather at their Pleaſure, in finnatural Defiance to the moſt genuine Sentiments 
of Homanity, Thus an nndifciplined and” favage Ambition urged. and: 
on the Great Men of the World'to the Love of War ad 
ft :. And again, the Love of Plauder and Ravage, {when once a Nation 
was grown great by ſt) joined to the Commands of an imperious 
Conqueror, impelled the common World to Arms; and led them by Thou- 
fands, to follow the Standards of thoſe victorious Tyrants to the Works of 
Deſtruction, againſt which the human Heart naturally I here it 
may be again obſerved, n eſs in the 
uſeful Arts of domeſtic Induſtry, that the common | 10 ittle better 
to em themſelves in; or little Security for their Per ons, or Families, or 
Properties, at Home ; and therefore more readily in War : It was 
the beft Thing they could then do for themſelves, in that State of Improve- 
ment, which the World had then attained to. 
| It ſeems to have been à Want of this Improvement in the laborious Arts, 
in which the People could uſefully employ, and comfortably maintain 41 2 
ves 
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| ſelves at Home, which occafioned the ancient Armies of the firſt Empires to 


be ſo very numerous; as thoſe of ria, lon, Perfia, and perhaps Egypt 
the Egyptian Empire, had 


itſelf, For Rameſſes, the third Monarch | 
700,000 Men ſtatedly in Arms, according to the Teſtimony of Inſcriptians 
on ancient Obeliſks ; as we have ſaid. The World being ſpoiled by theſe 
ancient Examples; and obſtructed in its Growth in the Arts of Peace, by em- 
ploying ſuch Multitudes in Arms; Hereby there was Succeſſion of Con- 
querors, or Univerſal Monarchs; (a Race of Beings hardly Human.) And 
even when, according to the Chronology of the World, and of Arts and 
Sciences, it ſhould not, methinks, have been entirely agreeable to the natu- 
ral Manners of the Age, in which theſe new Empires roſe. — Thus Alexan- 
der, in a more polite Age, than when Sefoftris, Pul, or Nebuchadnezzar ſet 
up univerſal Monarchies, erected the Macedonian Empire. For Alexander, 
being a Greek, in which Region, the Notions of Civil Liberty had greatly pre- 
vailed ; it was by a very unnatural Ambition in him, that he led the Greeks 
to a Taſte wholly unnatural to them, even to aſpire after univerſal Monarchy. 
The ſmall Numbers of People in the Original 'Kingdom, made it unnatural in 
them to expect it; that They, who were but Thouſands, ſhould tyrannize 
over Millions, in a Military Way. And accordingly, this Empire properly 
ceaſed with himſelf. For, tho” all the different Branches of the Greet Em- 
pire were eſtabliſhed under Monarchs of Greek Deſcent, yet they were inde- 
_ pendent Kingdoms, ſettled in thoſe populous Countries, which had been ſe- 
verally united under the Perfian Empire before, except Greece itſelf ; and after 
Alexander's Death, Macedonia held no proper Dominion over the reſt ; nor 
were they called Rebellions againſt the Empire. But, as Alexander conquered 
Darius, who had ſo many Nations under his Dominion; ſo, by that Con- 
queſt, they all fell under the Dominion of the Conqueror ; according to 
the Cuſtoms of the Ea, which had prevailed fo long in Afa. And this 
Cuſtom had begun, and was the Effect of more barbarous and leſs cultivated 
Ages; and accordingly, among them, at that Time, more natural than it 
could be in Greece. 1 2 | 

The fame abſurd Taſte afterwards prevailed among the Romans, and ſe- 
duced them into a Scheme of the higheſt Self-Inconfiſtency. Thoſe, who 
were the moſt ſtrenuous Advocates for Liberty, became Patrons for univerſal 
Tyranny, in their own Hands, For, as Alexander, a Greek, by ſucceſsful War, 
fell into the Poſſeſſion of univerſal Empire, by conquering thoſe Nations who 
were fond of that fort of Domimon; and were made fond of it, by having 


ſuch Numbers of their Subjects employed, rather in Arms than Arts :=<So 


the Romans, thoſe fierce Patrons of Liberty, who would contend fo obſtinately 
in the Senate, or in a popular Aſſembly, againſt any Man's having a Grain 
of Power more than was due to him, by their national Stipulations ; yet, 
even thoſe ſtubborn Republicans would lead their Armies, in order to enſlave 
whole Nations to their own Roman Yoke ; over whom they had not the 

| Sf 2 ; leaſt 
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leaſt Pretenſions to any Sort of Dominion; and who were not inclined to it, 
nor had any ſuch Temptations to indline them to it. So that this unnatural-: 
and gigantic "Taſte ſtill prevailed, even. in their Politicks ; fimilar to that 
which appeared in their Architecture; and Statuary, and their other Arts. 
Thus an Hall was reckoned noble and magnificent, tho it was of ſuch Mag- 


nitude, that the Royal Gueſts could ſcarce hear one another ſpeale: A Coloſſus 


was a Beauty, tho' with a Noſe a Cubit long, and Legs like the Pillars . 


be * a Royal Tomb was a Pyramid of ten Acres Baſe, to accommodate. 
of fax Foot. in Length; their general Taſte was enormouſly abſurd ; 
in thoſe leſs poliſhed Ages. *TFis true indeed, endleſs Beauties and Miracles 
of the accurate Arts were diffuſed thro' all Greece, in their little t Re-. 
publics, where private. Induſtry employed many Hands, where a rich Public. 
the Emulation of the Artiſans, den the Lines of thi Statwary's- 
Chiſol, or the Painter's Pencil, into breathing Figures of imitated Life. —- 
Yet again, in the Empires of Greece ahi the Gigantic, Coloſſean Gou't, 
was revived in their Notions of Government and- enlarged Dominion, tho': 
they no longer admired it in any thing elſe. 

But now, in our modern Times, when States or Cities have not roſe by: 
Gongueft, which is the moſt ignoble Riſe ; but by Trade, Commeree, and Gui. 
Induſtry, and Sagacity, and the R s of the uſeful Arts; as we have few, 
Kingdoms erected by C , fo we have had fewer, that is; ſmaller Armies 
ſent into the Field on that brutal Errand af mutual Deſtruction. And this. 
muſt be a. Proof of our being more civilized, in all that can be truly deno- 
minated civilzzing, where far greater Numbers can get their Living by the 


Arts of Peace, Co Sr man: ag. Rs TE 
War; 


querivg Nation may be civilized by. 
the Conquered, by-transfoſiog their Arts, Sciences and Manners ; as Rome was 
— * and the Northern Nations of Europe: by Nome. But, as =_— 
no ei People, in general, by Slayery, or bringing natura 
rA r ſo there is no like 
lihood of an 22 Maſter learning of his Slave: They always loſe more 
ow yp by. Sla — — again, they naturally become more 
75 ſree Spirit and unreſtrained Genius, 
Source of e which inſenſibly vaniſheth as it meets 
ppreſſon; and r 
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On is, as the great. Parent of all uſeful and polite th- 
provements ; not only in Arts, Arms. and P ae, but. alſo. 


in the Sciences and Morality. 


Les RTV is the only ge nuine Parent of — of Arts, of Sciences ;; 
however coarſe and — it may at firſt appear: It encourages all In- 
duſtry, all Free Invention, Knowledge and Virtue with a parental ity, 
according to the different Genius of all its Sons. Hereby every one is careſſed 
to follow. the free natural Bent of his own Heart; but he dare not pretend to 
teach an baughty Maſter, which is accuſing him of Fnorance, with a conquer- 
ing Sword in. his Hand. When Men find the Sweets of LI BERT, they 
will chearfully Bay in their native Country; and readily contend with the In- 
conveniences. of its Climate, Soil, or Situation; this will ſoon make a Land 
of Liberty become And, if the Country is not naturally fruZtful,. 
yet Liberty will ſoon make its Inhabitants Induftrious, when they find all the 
Rewards of their Induſtry are their own. This will 1 Sg a barren Soil 
into a fruitful one, by the Skill and Induſtry of ture. There are no 
Materials out. of which Ly. not be able to work out Politeneſs, 
Wealth and Power.. The and Sagacity of the Manufacturer creates 
an Eſtate, with which he can pay the laborious Huſbandman forthe Plenty 
which he can ſpare of the Fruits of the Field; with which the Huſbandman 
can cloath h himſelf comfortably. man Nature has tluis all its Wants 
ſupplied ; Men are rendered more decent in.their Appearance, more bealthful 
in their Countenance, and. more chearful and contented in their Mien and 
Air; and ſo more amiable and lovely, and agreeable in each other's Eye. 
Hence ſpring a, good. Nature, unfuſpecting Benevolence and Charity, which 
makes Society a ſtill greater Blefling, i in theſe happy Regions of Liberty. Men 
will invent 5 * have never been faugbt, and find out Manu- 
factures which they have ld learned, or improve thoſe which they do but 
imperfectly know, by a laudable Emulation to excel ; in a free Country, 
where eyery one may-bope for the Benefit of his own Labour, or Invention, 
or Genius, or Imitation. for the Uſe of his own Family. 
LIsERTx, the faithful.Nurſe of Induftty, makes every Part of Nature 
fruitful. The Merchant's Skill and Mariner's Care create an Harveſt on our 
boiſterous Coaſts, parallel to the Hills or Meadows, covered with Herds and 
Flocks, lp 1 2 Plains or Val covered with Grain and Fruits. The 
Vigilance and Labour of the Mercantile and Naval World, plow and reap 
the ſpacious Plains of the Atlantic, which Nature's Hand has ſowed. The 
Banks of Newf/oundland abound with Wwe: which the Mountains of * | 


do 
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dq not more ny afford: And the Labours of our Britiſp Looms furniſh 
k 


- 
” 
"« 


Mines which the Coaſts of Mexico or Peru, do more ſparingly diſcloſe _— 


The Silk of the Eaſt, the Cotton of the Hef, the Flax and Hemp of the 


North, and our own native Flocks, and Foreſts, and Coal Mines, miniſter - 
to the Employment of the':Br:t1/b Loom and Ax; and fo to the decent Pomp 
of the 'Br:iti/h Court and Senate; the Strength of the Britiſb Fleet, and to 
the Conveniency and Decency of our Capital. 80 that it is probable that 
Thebes, or Nineveb, or the Great Babylon, (the Survey of whoſe Grandeur 
turned its vain Monarch's Head) had not ſuch elegant Magnificence in their 
Palaces, or Imperial Robes ; nor near ſach uſeful Conveniency in their Houſes, 
for accommodating ſuch a Number of Inhabitants, as our modern Capitals 
in this Iſland, or France, or Holland, at this Time have. 

This gradual Alteration in the Policies of wiſe Nations naturally aroſe from 
the Improvement of Arts; and was not, perhaps, owing ſo much even to the 
Sagacity of Stateſmen, as to Induſtry and mechanic Invention, under the 
Nurture of Liberty; which turned the Stream of Commerce, in Spite of 
Edicts, into a natural Channel, leading all Buyers to thoſe Countries where 
the Commodities they want can be had beſt and cheapeſt, and at the eaſieſt 
Conveyance... And hence alſo aroſe another Method of War, as well as Polity ; 
which was not perhaps choſen by the Sagacity of the moſt able Commanders, 
but obtruded itſelf upon them, by the Changes in the very Nature and Cir- 
cumftances of the Nations whom they commanded. The People, by the 
Increaſe of Induſtry, to which LIBERTY was the great Encouragement, 
became hack ward to War, when they could provide much better for them- 
ſelves and Families, by ſtaying at Home. Who would willingly engage in the 
Dangers of the Field, where the Induſtry and Fatigues were altogether as 
great, where Hazard was more, and the Conveniences and Advantages 4%? 
when by ſtaying at his own Houſe, he could, with % Fatigue and Danger, 
have far better Wages, as the Reward of his Skill and Induſtry in domeſtic 
Trades and Occupations. Hereby it would neceffarily happen that Armies 
would become fewer, and would generally be mercenary Troops. In the 
moſt ciuiliaed Countries in Europe, i. e. thoſe in which Liberty prevails, 
{for no other deſerve the Name of Civilized) the common Soldiers are gene- 
rally Perſons, who either want S#:/, or Care and Induſtry, or both; by which 
they will employ, or can maintain themſelves at Home. They are hereby ne- 
ceſſitated to repair to the Standards, for neceſſary Maintenance, which all 
very backwardly afford the Lazy. But then, as hereby Armies will be / 
numerous ; yet, as they en in War as an Occupation, fo they will natu- 
rally become more ſez/ful therein. Induſtrious Artiſans do not probably 
grow more ft:/ful in their own Arts, than modern Soldiers do in the Practice 
of Arms: And the rigid Diſcipline of the Military Art overcomes all that 
natural Sloth. and Careleſsneſs, which hindered their Proficiency in, or their 
Application to, any other, Occupations —We muſt own, indeed, that there 

| | are 
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are other Motives beſides Neceffity, or Avarice, which induce many 1 * 4 54 


| gage in all the Labour and of War. A Senſe of one 


th 
— of War; to fight for their Country, their own Properties, 
National Liberties, in the Benefits of which they alſo have ſo large a Share. 
And it is truly Honourable to fight, when it is for Li 
that they themſelves in the high Places of the Field But this is 
not the only Honour, which a wiſe Man may juſtly aſpire after. Some Per- 
fons may, according to their Taſte and Education, eſteem it aa honourable 
for them to endeavour to enrich themſelves and their Country by the honeſt 
Gains of Buſineſs, as by Sporls taken even in virtuous War. They may think 
it as much Hoxour to their Integrity and Undetflanding; (as Work for which 
they are moſt fit) to 


Activity and Skill in Numbers, and the Sagac 


ity of Commerce ; as to over- 


reach them in the Stratagems of War, or in the Herozſm of the Field, or the 


cets. And it may be ſurely called truly great, 


daring Brevery in contending Fl 
-i-b their S 


to enrich their own Country 


Trade may have fuch a Circulation, as may tend to ingouerijſb « tronbleſome, 


rival Neighbour : To contribute to make their own.City Greet and Wealthy, 


is a parallel Honour to that of Burning that of their Country's Enemy. But 
we may, I humbly think, decline the. invidious Queſtion, which of theſe 
Occupations is the more honourable? For the true Concluſion is, that each 


are truly honourable in their Nature, if t 


War, may be conſidered as a laudable Motive to 
Military Commands ; and the Hope of Necefſaries moves the common Soldier 
to engage in this dangerous Occupation. And this Alteration made 
in our Nation, by the Increaſe of Arts and Induſtry, may render it a more 
natural Strength to fach a Land of Liberty as ours, to be defended by a re- 
gular Army' of native Mercenaries, provided for by Parliamen by 

Vat. 


t; than 
a National Militia; for we ſhould not have ſo good Troops, nor at fo 

good Troops as thoſe of our Neigh- 

And, when a Militia was our legal Security 


a Rate. When'the Tenure of our Lands was in the Gatluc Manner, by 
ſalage and Military Service, it furniſhed as 
bours, raiſed in the ſame Way. 


and Defence; after the other inſenſibly ceaſed, it:might chen be as well. Yet 


mow fuch a Mh,, may have its Inconveniences in bur trading Country, they 
would: be lefs ſkilled: in Arms, as not making War their rade; they would 


be far more Expence, as they vill not ſerve for ſo little Pay, as thoſe who have 

| pation to follow, but that of Arms. So that the ſame Sum 
would maintain near double the Number, and they would, as being ac- 
cuſtomed and diſciplined to Arms, be near fuice as good Troops as a Militia 


mo other Occu 


of Artificers. could be expected to be. Tho' 1.own there is a great Conve- 


nience 


berty, not Conqneſt, 


a neighbouring Country, by their Addreſs, 


hey are virtuouſly undertalten. This 
Hancur, which is nothing elſe but ja Prazfe for: brave and heraic: Needs in 
engage ' great Men in the 


| Species of Ho- 
nour engages the Great, ſuch as the Princes, and Nobles, and Gentry, though 
are above the Motives of Neceſſity, to face all the Fatigues and Dan- 

or their- 
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| nience in having a National Militia near at Hand to guard -every-Coaſt or 


County, where any ſudden Emergency ariſes ; and alſo to erve a 
proper Spirit through a Land, that they may not be liable to ſudden Sur- 
prizes, -thro* a total Ignorance of Arms, either by Inſurrections at Home, or 
Invaſions from Abroad. Even this Degree of Acquaintance with Arms woul 
engage our hardy, rural Youth in their Evening; Diverſions, to the Exerciſe 
of Arme, and fit them to be more uſeful for defending their own Borders, 
whenever T happen to be neceſfariby otherwiſe employed. But 
then, fince Liberty is the 'Foundation of our Strength, the greateſt Vigilance 
Thould be uſed to preſerve this Darling of our Nation, from being wounded 
I own'indeed the Situation even of Free Countries, may give ſome pecu- 
liar Turn and Caſt to their Manners, Policies, or Wars. In Maritime Coun- 
tries, both Trade.and War is thought Jary. to be in the fame Hands: 
Our Britiſb Mariners, who follow one of the moſt uſeful Branches of In- 
duſtry for their 'Occupation, are generally thought alſo to be the moſt fit to 
manage our Naval Wars. And ſo are an ion from the general Rules, 
that i in Lands of Liberty, namely; having a Power td chuſe either 
War or Trade, according to the Advantages which ariſe from either, in Wages 
or in Puy. In the Sca-Service, the natural Strength of our Hand, that brave 
and uſeful Order of Men, the Britiſh Mariners, are abridged of their na- 
'tural Liberty to.chuſe War, or let it alone; nor is the Pay in War made an- 
ſwerable to their Wages in their own common Occupation, to induce them to 
make that Choice, ver their Country wants their Service. They are 
preiſed into the Royal Navy, without being informed of the of Time 
in which their Attendance will be required; perhaps it may be to ſpend the 
"beſt of their Days, without any proportionable Wages and Advantages for 
their Families, while they make others great and rich. But further; this 
all our foreign Trade; fince it makes the 
Wages in the - Merchant's Service fo exorbitantly high, by the. Scarcity of 
Hands; ſo that they muſt pay double Wages to thoſe who cannot do half 
Work ; which makes the Ex of Navigating quadruple ; hereby an 
Enemy, in Rivalſhip with us in Trade, may inſenfibly get it from us. And, 
as this is the grand Secret, in which our great Strength lietb, there will not 
need Armies, or Artillery, to batter down, or blow up our Towns; ſince 
this Decay in Trade will make them fall of themſelves ; It will diſable us 
either to repair old, or build new Towns; and to improve either Lands or 
Manufactures. There is ſuch a Connection betwixt Naval Commerce, the 
ploughing the Ocean, and that of the fruitful Field, that all Orders of Mea 
Are 1 hereby weakened, from the greateſt Peer, down to the meaneſt 
Labourer. | * 
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In deſpotic Governments theſe Inconveniences may be indeed prevented, 
where all may have Equal Liberty, that is, none have any Liberty. But I 
am only ſpeaking of Free Countries, in which it is an eſſential Part of Na- 
tional Privilege, that all good Subjects ſhould have the Power of chuſing 
what Occupations they will follow; and therefore ſhould have Advantages 
to induce them to the Choice of War, whenever their Country needs them, 


a * 


in its National Fleets particularly. As to the Lands of Slavery, whatever 


Inconveniences they avoid on the Terms of the Loſs of Liberty, I envy them 
not the Purchaſe, which is according to the Proverb, Gold bought too dear. — 
But 'tis a Thing much to be regretted, that all our National Penetration has 
not yet been able to find out, for the remedying this Difficulty, an Expedient, 
which may be congruous to our Free and noble Conſtitution ; and that none, 
who are Britons, may be deprived of that Privilege eſſential to them as 
free Britons, the Right of chu/ing their Occupations in Civil Life. I cannot 
but hope that, thro' the Wiſdom, Vigilance and Integrity of our Senate, the 
Uprightneſs and Experience of our Admirals, joined to the Obſervations of 
our Merchants, on the Difficulties which ſeverally occur both to the Admiralty 
and to the Trade, a Method may be found out for making our Royal Navy 
a Seminary for Naval Armies ; as our National regular Troops are for our 
Armies by Land ; tho' I preſume not to ſuggeſt, nor indeed, am capable of 
ſo much as gueſſing how it may be effected with the feweſt Inconveniences. 
— But I humbly apprehend that, if this Account which I have given of 
the natural Changes in Nations, in the different Ages of the World, occa- 
fioned by the gradual Growth of Arts and Induſtry, come to be more conſider- 
ed ; it may lead inquiſitive Stateſmen, not only to copy the wiſe Steps, which 
their great Predeceſſors took, but alſo to invent, and ſtrike into new Roads 
of Civil Policy, which may become neceſſary by the Alterations in the Cir- 
cumſtances of their People, by the Augmentations of Trade ; and may be 
accommodated thereto, the more amply to encourage further Growths of 
Induſtry. | 

It will not be queſtioned but our Laws made in Henry III. or Edward I. 
Times, when the Power of the King and the Barons was regulated; or thoſe 
made in Henry the VIIth's Reign, when that ſubtil Prince found Means of 
checking the Exorbitancy of the Barons Power; or thoſe in Queen Elzabeth's 
Time, when. our Trade to America was in its Infancy, and when Wealth 
began to circulate among the Commons, who of Vaſſals became Rich, and 
ſo more free and independent ; I fay, ſeveral of thoſe Laws are, doubt- 
leſs, capable of Alterations, or Explications, more ſuitable to our preſent 
Condition, fince the great and happy Revolution, 1688, and our large In- 
creaſe in Trade, and Arts and Sciences fince that Time. And which our Par- 
liaments have been yearly employed in altering and regulating accordingly, 
as the Emergencies and Neceſſity of Circumſtances have required. —— Upon 
the ſame Principles of Reaſon, tho the Civil Law, or Law of the Romans was 
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collected from the moſt able, ancient Legiſlators of different Ages and Coun- 
tries, and improved by their own Experiences, yet it is now in many Points 
unſynch to this Age and Country, as in particular, their Deciſions and 
Regulations concerning Servants, Freedmen, Adoptions, Patrons, Cc. For 

our prevailing Manners and Cuſtoms are fo greatly altered, that there is no 
Neceflity, and indeed no Room, for thoſe ancient Regulations. 

On this important Point of Liberty, I beg Leave further to add, that This, 
which is the moſt precious of all Temporal Good, muſt be diſtinguiſhed into 
two Branches; namely firſt, a Liberty, or free Uſe of our Fortunes, Bodily 
Strength and Common Faculties, in the virtuous Uſe of our Subſtance, . and 
inventing, or practiſing all the various Arts of Life, with the Security of the 
Fruits of our Labours to our own Uſe, and to be at our own Diſpoſal ;. this is 
Civil Liberty. But the ſecond Branch, namely, Liberty of Conſcience, conſiſts. 
in having due Encouragement, that is, no Diſcouragement to free Enquiry - 
into Truth. And this is the nobleſt and moſt ſublime Branch of Liberty. 
By this we enjoy the free Exerciſe of our intellectual Faculties; hereby we 
may expand the Soul with Knowledge, enrich and refine it with Sciences and 
Arts, enlarge our reaſoning Powers by this free Exerciſe of them, and adorn - 
and dignify the whole Man with the Beauty and Dignity of Religion and 
Goodneſs ; exalting our Nature to an higher Diſtance above the brutal, and 
approaching nearer to the angelical Nature. And tho' this-ennobling Liberty 
and Induſtry might not have been introduced in the early Ages, notwith- 
ſtanding that Parental Government prevailed ; fince an Emulation among 
Brothers or near Relations, would not ſo greatly ſtimulate. to Rivalſhip for 
Wealth or Power, when the Fruits of their Care would in a good. Meaſure - 
be ſunk in a common Stock; by the Direction of the Parent, who would 
have equal natural Affection for all his Children, and hereby the Slothful and the 
Diligent would be too much alike, Yet when afterwards, Arms and Victory 
ſet up great Empires, and extinguiſhed the Remembrance of Kindred, Liberty 
was ſtill more abridged ; ſo that there was little Encou nt to Emula- 
tion and Induſtry under thoſe new Tyrannies; it is therefore no Wonder that 
the Progreſs of Arts and Sciences was ſo ſlow. However Experience has 
found that Sciences, Arts and Virtue will thrive in any Climate, under the 
Encouragement of Liberty, and almoſt in any Age. Theſe will flouriſh on 
the rugged Sides of the As, under the Nurture of Liberty; which will 
languiſh and wither in the fertile Plains of a, under the malignant, 
noxious Blaſts of Slavery and Perſecution. As Biſhop Burnet has finely re- 
marked in his Lefters.® But without Liberty the moſt propitious Climates, 
Air and Soil, tho' the moſt bounteous Grants of Providence, are, by impious- 
'Tyrants, ſcarce allowed to be Bleſſings to their unhappy Subjects. Slavery 
inſenſibly debaſes the Mind, and Men become mean and vicious they know 
not how: Slaves become mean-ſpirited even by their Condition; their Plenty 
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is taſteleſs while they have it; their Eaſe joyleſs ; and yet they will not la- 
bour more than what is juſt neceſſary, fince they know not what will be 
their own, They b and ficken in the moſt clear and chearful Air; they 
murmur and repine in the moſt refreſhing Walks of Oranges, or aromatic 
Groves; perhaps without perceiving what ails them. They are ſunk into a 
general Habit of Meanneſs, by never having been accuſtomed to any en- 
larging Sentiments to give them a Senſe of the Dignity of their own Na- 
ture, and their Rank as Men.—Again ; thoſe, who are ſo unhappy as 
to have been brought up in the Exerciſes of deſpotic Sway, are likely to have 
all the Sentiments of generous Benevolence eradicated from, or ſuffocated in, 
their Hearts; and, by being accuſtomed to think higher of themſelves than 
our common Nature allows, are in of being betrayed into Errors of 
one kind; while the Slave, by being accuſtomed to think c low of his 
own Rank, will fall into Errors of another kind; but both of them funda- 
mentally inconſiſtent with the genuine Notions of human Nature, as God 
has wiſely made it.——And now, O my Countrymen ! may I not be allowed 
to congratulate you on the happy Combination of fo many Things that co- 
incide for your ſingular Felicity ; tho' I would do it without invidious Com- 
pariſon with other Proteſiant and Free Nations of our modern Days. I am 
now as a Stranger, betaking myſelf to reſt at Home, after a long and tedious 
Journeying, not only thro' different Countries, but Ages. And yet, how 
few have my Enquiries met with, that can afford a Parallel, or Equal to our 
National Happineſs ?!—To have a Great and Good Prince, yet under legal 
Limitations in his Government ; ruling a free People according to their own 
Laws; in well-adjuſted and exactly — Quantity of Power; main- 
taining Li to his People, fo that all are encouraged to exerciſe Induſtry, 
. or — their different natural Talents are, of — 
or Fortune: To have this Civil Liberty ſo ample, which is properly the 
higheſt that Civil Authority can go, is ſure a great National Privilege. Pater 


Patriæ is indeed our Monarch's Title Then to have Liberty of 
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nſcience 
in a confiderable Degree, ſo as to have free Enquiry into Truth, at leaſt tole- 
rated; muſt be a great Privilege, ſince few Nations have gone ſo far, as really 
to tolerate Religious Freedom. Cunſcience is, indeed, a Thing ſo ſacred, and 
ſo much above human Cognifance, that one would wonder, good Kings or 


Senates ſhould ever have preſumed to touch it; ſince every Man is made 
WORSE, in Proportion as he is influenced by any human Authority, to pro- 
feſs differently from his real Perſuaſion ; he is fo far, as this Authority in- 
fluences, made an Hypocrite by it ; which is a flagrant Immorality he could 
avoid, whereas it may be in ſeveral Caſes impoſſible to avoid Errors. Where 
therefore Sincerity is really tolerated, we may pronounce our National Con- 
dition to be an happy one, tho not the maſt happy; ſince univerſal Charity, 
amidſt our unavoidable Difference in Opinions, would more effectually re- 
medy all our Diſtractions ariſing hence. After all, tho ſome natural Advan- 
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tages of Climate may be boaſted of, by our Neighbours; yet they are much 
overballanced by the Civil Advantages of our Free Conſtitution. Tho' our 
Air may not be ſo ſerene as that of France, yet our Chains are not ſo heavy; 
and Chains will make Men dull and mean, and low-ſpirited, in Spite of Cli- 
mate. No natural Levity of Conſtitution will operate ſo ſtrongly, and act 
with ſuch unnatural, Buoyancy, as to make the Weight of civil Fetters im- 
1 or lift off, or annihilate the Burden of Tyranny and Arbitrary 
ower. Deſpotic Rule will let no Genius, or natural Talents thrive. If 
there is any Encouragement at one Time, it is ſo inſtable and precarious, that 
no Edifice of Induſtry can be built upon it. How ſhould one have a Heart: 
to labour in any great Improvements, when the Fruits of his Induſtry. are 
not his own, or his Family's? How ſhould any Man love Truth, or apply: 
himſelf to Searches after it, who knows not but on the firſt Diſcovery. of. 
that lovely Stranger, he may be compelled to attend her into the Inquiſition, 
or Baſtile? In ſhort, we might have ex Truth and Science to have 
llept an hundred Ages longer, if Liberty had not entered before, to bring 
the baſhful Virgin forward, She came to Greece too ſoon for the State of the 
World, and therefore juſt appeared and withdrew; for Liberty ſtood not 
long enough to obtain a Naturalization. And tho' Rome pretended to be a 
Friend to Liberty and Truth, yet ſhe ſoon afterwards turned: all. their Friends 
out of Doors. But at laſt Liberty, that eſſential. Friend to all Truth and all 
Improvement, found Reception here, in this. happy Iſland ; made ſtill 
more ſo by the hoſpitable Entertainment of this great Stranger, who, tho 
of ſuch high Diſtinction and heavenly Birth, had been expelled by all the 
great Monarchies before. And as long as we can preſerve LIBE RT, I. 
doubt. not but Arts, Sciences, Plenty, Politeneſs and Virtue will remain among 
us, and daily increaſe : And if we can but keep that Hell-born Monſter, PE R- 
SECU TION, out of our Land, I fear not that Knowledge, Truth and Sin- 
cerity will ever withdraw ; tho' from this peſtilent Deſtroyer's ſuſpicious. 
Search, which is no other than the heavy, blind Curioſity of Ignorance and 
Malice, they have ever fled. | : 


TERECEI I. 
On the Progreſs of the Pagans in Religious Knowledge, from the 


Days of Moſes, to the Coming of Chriſt. 


"THO! I have not a Defign, nor from the Scope of my Argument in 
this Eſay, a Neceſſity to enlarge much on this Subject of Pagan 
Knowledge in the Matters of Religion. Yet, as I attempted near the Be- 
ginning of this Work, to explain one Way of introducing Religious Know- 
ledge into the World, even that of primitive Revelation to Adam; and — 
| 4 
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that this was an intelligible Way of firſt communicating this Knowledge, and 
laid a Foundation for its being to extenſively propagated by Tradition; it 
ſeems needful to enquire what Advances were really made in this Knowledge, 
thro' the ſucceſſive Generations afterwards ; and what Chronological Time 
can be aſſigned for the Periods of the ſucceſſive Advancements herein. 

1. I apprehend it obvious, that this Knowledge of Religion was very con- 
ſiderable at firſt. The grand Capital Points of this heavenly Science were 
imported very early to our Firſt Parents themſelves. In theſe firſt Leſſons 
they were competently inſtructed in the Doctrine of the Unity of the Devine 
Nature, and the other Perfections of his Being; and the Relation: which he 
ſtood in to all other inferior Beings, as He was the Creator and Parent of all; 
and the Relation in which all thoſe Brings ſtood to him, as they were all his 
Creatures. And, tho” at that Time their Reaſon was tender, and they but 
little experienced in the Uſe of it, and ſo might be juſtly conſidered as in an 
Infantile State of all their Faculties, yet God proceeded with them accord- 
ingly ; He took ſuch Methods with them as correſponded. to this Infant 
State. He at firſt inſtructed them in very plain and ſimple Propoſitions 
of Truth, or Hiſtories of Facts, the Effects whereof they could have the 
Evidence of their Senſes for the Truth of. Thus ſuppoſe their firſt: Leſſon 
was this; In the Beginning Go p created the Heaven and the Earth: There 
was only required that they ſhould underſtand the Meaning of theſe plain 
Words, and they were both very ſhort, and of the moſt fimple Meaning and 
Impott. And then, tho” there was fome Inference and Deduction neceſſary, 
to come at ſome other great Truths herein comprehended ; yet theſe were of 
the moſt obvious and eaſy Kind. It was arguing from one great Propoſition 
plainly told them, and from great Works which they plainly ſaw. Looking 
on the World about them, would ſoon convince them, that this World was 
a vaſt and ſpacious Fabric, and it muſt be very eaſy to infer, that He, who. 
made this vaſt Frame, was a Being of. Great Power ; this is but an Infant's 
Argument. When they ſaw that there was copious Food provided for all 
Sorts of Beings in the Animal Creation, and ſuitable Elements for Beaſts and 
Fiſhes, Fow]s and Men, to accommodate them ſeverally according to their 
Natures ; that there were appointed wiſe Returns of Day and Night, as apt 
Conveniences either to work, or fleep in ;. it certainly required no great Ta- 
lents, or high Improvements in the rational Faculties, to infer, that the Being 
who performed all theſe wiſe and good Operations, muſt have been a Being 
of tranſcendent Wiſdom and Bene ficence.—If, again, he warned his Creatures 
againſt-doing ſuch Actions, and denounced. ſuch Puniſhments againſt. them, 
if they ſhould preſume to diſobey Him; it would require very ſmall Strength, 
or Exerciſe of Reaſon, to infer, that God was their Governor, who aſſamed 
the Authority of commanding them; or that He was an ob/ervant and a jut 
Governor, if He puniſhed. according to his Tbreatenings.—And, tho Man- 
kind muſt then have been in an Infantile State of Reaſon, yet there wanted 

| not: 
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not ample Inſtructions on this Head, and very ſubſtantial Points of Informa- 
tion they were, in which they were firſt initiated; and from hence we ma 
conclude that they were, even then, capable of receiving theſe great Informa- 
tions, even on that ſublime Subject. Their firſt Leſſon was this; One Go p 
made all the'World. And it is clear from Moſes, that, as Adam was capable 
of receiving it, ſo he was capable of teaching it to his Children, and th 
capable of apprebending it themſelves.“ For his firſt Sons, Cain and Abel, 
were capable of practiſing religious Worſhip, before the 130th Year of the 
World. :Enxch was not only a Man of exemplary Goodneſs, but he muſt 
dave been of great Knowledge; for he propheſied of the laſt Judgment, 
You ver. 14. His Mind was ſtrong enough to be capable of theſe ſublime 

iſcoveries. :So Noah and moſt of the pious Race of Shem, were capable of 
Informations in Religion; ſince they were capable of bearing Teſtimony 
againſt the Enormities of the Houſe of Cain, which muft preſuppoſe their 
ing of thoſe Ways to be Enormities. But it muſt be owned, 
that they ſeem to have theſe irt Diſcoveries, not by the Operations of their 
.own:Reaſon, but by Revelations from God, and probably there were many 
extraordinary Inſtructions to the World in the firſt Ages, as well as that firſt 
copious One in 1 

2. 'Thro' all the Ages of Pagani/m after the Flood, at leaſt after the Origi- 
nal Traditions from Naab weakened, the Untty and other Perfections of God 
vere either obſcurely underſtood, or very ſparingly taught. It ſeemed to be 
.almoſt. confined to the Hebrew Nation. They had the moſt perfect Tradi- 
tion of .it from the Hebrew Patriarchs, who had ſucceſſively repeated Intima- 
tions of+it, and further Inſtructions hereupon, as appears in all their ſacred 
Books from Moſes to Malachi. But, tho an American Stranger, who ſhould 
read the Old Teſtament, could not miſs this noble Leſſon of the Unity of 
God, yet, whether he ſhould betake himſelf to the Poets, their moſt ancient 
Writers; or their Philoſophers, which are the more modern Ones, their 
Hiſtorians, their Legiſlators or Stateſmen, the moſt confiderable in any Age or 
Country; ſuch a Stranger would never imagine that the Doctrine of the 
Unity of God was a prevailing Opinion; nay, I very much queſtion whether 
he would think, by peruſing their Books, that it was ſteadily embraced by 
any ane of them as their ſingular, uniform Perſuaſion, which they appre- 
hended to be of great Importance, much leſs that they had diſcovered it of 
themſelves by their own Reaſon. + That there were Degrees of Perfection 
among their Gods, and conſequently a greateſt Gop, is the utmoſt to which 
their Notion of God can be carried. But that there were many other Gods, 
befides the greateſt, who were thought to perform the Offices of a God, to 
which both Prayers and Praiſes were to be addreſſed, is, I think, plain by all 
their Writings, and open devotional Acts. The Notions of Polytheiſm were 
diffuſed thro all their Language, and difleminated and incorporated into all 
their 
* Af. Law's Confiderations, p. 68, 6g. + Bid. p. 60, 64, 67. $ Ibid. p. 130. in Nat. 
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their Syſtems of Religion, and Polytherſm was evidently the popular Opinion, 
and the Opinion of the State a Nations were full of high Places and 
Temples, dedicated to their different Deities, and they had their various 
Prieſts conſecrated to them accordingly ; as the Prieſts of Jupiter, Tuns, Mi- 
nerva, Apollo, Venus, &c. The Poets might firſt teach it, but the People em- - 
braced it, the Governors confirmed it, the Generals inculcated it on their 
Troops, and common Practice, asrelated by their graveſt Hiſtorians, amounts - 
to a Proof that this was the Religion of Paganiſm. 5 

3. The Pagan Religion was the only Thing that did not paſs thro' any 
Improvement or Refinement, from its firſt beginning to corrupt. While the 
Nations grew every other Way more polite, here only they retained their un- 
cultivated Barbariſm ; nay, they degenerated even in every poliſhing Age.— 
The firſt Species of falſe Worſhip was that of worſhipping the heavenly Bo- 
dies; but this doth not appear to have been the i Religion of Mankind, 
but a Deviation from a better Religion, which had before obtained. The 
Sydereal Worſhip, or that of the heavenly Bodies, ſeems to lead up. the. 
Thoughts to God himſelf, and to intimate that the former Religion termi- 
nated in the great, inviſible Creator. But now that vain Men begun to reaſon 
and ſpeculate, they confidered the heavenly Hoſts as the Servants and Mini- 
ſters of the Supreme Lord of all; and as created and ordained to be made Uſe 
of by Him, as mechanic Inſtruments of his own Original Wiſdom, Power, . 
and Goodneſs, in conveying, all natural Benefits to us. But ſurely, if they 
pretended to Reaſon, they reaſoned very ill, in ſetting up this idolatrous 
Homage to his Servants, . in alienating from the Supreme Father, any of the 
Rights eſſentially due to his Nature, and transferring them to the heavenly 
Bodies, mere mechanic Tools or Inſtruments, which were void of. all Con- 
ſciouſneſs-of- their own Acts towards us, or of ours towards them. 

The learned Mr. Archdeacon Law“ has very entertainingly and uſcfully 
ſtated the gradual Progreſs of the World, in Arts and commox Knowledge ; 
and, from the Obſervation of the paſt Advances, raiſed us to hope for ſuc- 
ceffive additional Improvements, not only in the. Sciences, but in Religion. 
have the Pleaſure to agree with that learned Gentleman in the main Part of 
his fine Scheme; and of Mankind's advancing gradually in the Improve- 
ment of their common Talents. And I hope that my Attempt, where-ever it 
may happen to be read, will not appear, in the main, inconſiſtent with this 
benevolent and ennobling Scheme. But yet that they had ſuch Intelligence 
from on High, gradually imparted, juſt in Time, as they were capable of re- 
ceiving it, in the Matters of Religion, ſeems to admit of ſome Doubt. The 
firſt Religion, taught by Revelation to Adam and Naab, and by them to the 
World, ſeems to have been the moſt plain indeed, but yet a very noble and 
rational Thing. The next Religion was a Corruption of the former; and, 
tho the World was then at a greater Diſtance from its Infancy, yet it. . 4 
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far meaner than that which they were-capable of receiving, or improving at 
firſt. Now this Corruption was a Change from that which was very noble, 
as far.as it went, and which the firſt Ages had ; and, by theſe primitive In- 
ſtructions, greater Advances were made in the Science of Religion, than in 
many Ages after, it really did attain to, viz.{ſafter they had dropt thoſe ori- 
ginal Notices of Truth, and the initiating Inſtructions of our firſt Parents. 

Our learned Author indeed obſerves, * that divine Diſpenſations may in 

this reſpect, differ from human Arts and Sciences, that theſe are commonly 
rude and imperfect at firſt, whereas the other have all their Purity and Per- 
fection at once, which they are deſigned to have. Yet ſtill they muſt be ca- 
pable of receiving that Light, at the Time it was given them. 
The Pagan Religion degenerated into greater Abſurdity the further it pro- 
-ceeded ; and it prevailed in all this Height of Abſurdity, when the Pagan 
Nations were poliſhed to the Height. Tho' they ſet out with the Talents 
of Reaſon, and had ſolid Foundations of Information to build upon: It in 
Fact proved, that with all their ſtrengthened Faculties and growing Powers 
of Reaſon, the Edifice of Religion roſe in the moſt abſurd Deformities and 
Diſproportions ; and gradually went on in the moſt irrational diſproportioned 
and uncongruous Syſtem, of which the moſt eaſy Dictates of Reaſon would 
have demonſtrated the Abſurdity. They were contrary to all juſt Calcula- 
tions in moral Mathematicks. 

If there was any Thought at all of Senſe and Meaning in their Actions, 
yet they fell into Nonſenſe, when they worſhipped a Star inſtead of the 
Mater of it; which was withdrawing from the greateſt Being, that Honour 
that was due to Him alone, and beſtowing it upon a 4% Being, who could 
not claim or deſerve it. The greateſt or moſt powerful Being is, in right 
Reaſon, the Object of the greateſt Fear ; the uiſeſt and moſt knowing Being 
is the Object of the bigbeſt Honour and Obedience; and the Giver of the 
greateſt Good is the Object of the higheſt Gratitude and Love; but Pagani ſin 
aſcribed the greateſt Fear, to a Being void of all active Power; the greatef 
Reverence, to a Being abſolutely void of Underſtanding ; and the higheſt 
Gratitude to Beings abſolutely void of Deſign, or Benignity. It aſcribed to 
the Sun, or Moon, or a Planet, without Conſciouſneſs of their Motions or 
Uſes, that Honour that could be due only to the great Being who ordained 
their ſeveral Magnitudes, Qualities, Situations, Diſtances, Directions, and 
Quantities of Motion; all of. them mere material Properties, merely paſſive, 
and ated upon by the Will of an infinite Mind, the all-wiſe, all-powerful, 
benevolent Creator. Again; they were alike abſurd in their outward Acts of 
Worſhip ; they offered Prayer and Praiſe to a Being irrational and inanimate, 
that could neither hear nor ſee, neither attend to a Sapplication, or be ſenſi- 
ble of a Diſtreſs. The Images, erected in Honour to thoſe Deities, knew as 
much of their Warſhipper's Affairs, while they were an unſculptured Log, 
or Block, in the Foreſt; or Marble in the Quarry. They got all their Di- 
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vinity by the Workman's Tool, the Statuary's Chiſel inſpired all the Know- 
ledge which the Deity had.— Again; the ſacred Animals, the holy Bull, or 
Goat, which ſtill retained their beſtial Nature and Faculties, could not 
know more than other Bulls and Goats ; and ſure not more than their 
wiſeſt Men, who worſhipped them. Their Devotions moved forward in 
Abſurdity, if not greater, yet of a new Kind. - They adored all the mate- 
rial Elements, Earth, Water, Fire, Winds and Storms ; and even the 
Qualities, Virtues and Vices. And then they proceeded to the Worſhip 
of dead Men; an Abomination begotten by Imperial Pride on abjet and 
flaviſh Flattery, which I think firſt begun in Egypt, where was an Oſten- 
tation of the greateſt Progreſs in Learning and Science. And yet all this 
while they never clearly renounced any of theſe Abominations, or openly 
returned to the primitive Worſhip of the one true God, the Creator of all 
Things ; and to the original genuine Sentiments of the higheſt and moſt 
venerable Antiquity. — The Pagan Religion continued in this deep State of 
Corruption to the laſt. Tho Philoſophers and inquiſitive Men made great 
Improvements in many Sciences, and even in Morality itſelf ; yet the inve- 
terate Abſurdities of Pagan Idolatry remained without a Remedy. Every 
Temple ſmoaked with Incenſe to the Sun and Moon, and other inanimate, 
material Luminaries, and the earthly Elements; to Jupiter, Juno, Mars, 
and Yenus, &. The Patrons, or Examples of almoſt every Vice. Heca- 
tombs bled on the Altars of a thouſand Gods, as mad Superſtition inſpired. 
And this was not the Diſgrace of our ignorant, untaught Northern Coun- 
tries only; but even at Athens itſelf the Infamy reigned ; and circulated 
thro' all Greece, and finally prevailed, amidſt all their Learning and Polite- 
neſs, under the Pfolemys in Egypt, and the Cz/ars at Rome. Now, if 
the Knowledge of the Pagan World in Religion had proceeded no further 
than this; if they retained all their Deities, even the moſt abſurd of them 
all, their deified Beaſts and deified Men, even to the laſt Breath of Pagan 
Power ; we may juſtly aſcribe the great Improvements in the World, on 
this Subject of Religion, to Divine Revelation ; either vouchſafed in the Be- 
ginning, when this Knowledge was competently clear and copious ; or at 
the Death of Paganiſin, when this Light ſhone forth in its conſummate 
Luſtre, at the Coming of Cbriſt. If they had ſome Glimmerings of Light 
borrowed from the Traditions of the primitive Revelation, and which their 
Reaſon might have carried to a greater Perfection of Science, but in Fact 
did not; yet what Knowledge they really had was a cold, ineffectual Spe- 
culation, that did no Good in the World ; it went no farther than the 
Head, and never reached the Heart. And, tho' now and then an ex- 
traordinary Genius may ariſe, and reach as it were ſome Ages beyond that 
in which he lives, yet how few of his Contemporaries can follow him: 
Yet thoſe, who propagated this Knowledge in the Beginning of Chriſtianity, 
1 WS. were 
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were but plain Fiſhermen, not like a Socrates or a Newton. And yet 
their Teaching was fo penetrating, that it influenced even common Arti- 
ficers and Mechanics to become great Proficients in the Science of Reli- 
gion and Virtue. They ſoon learned to think more confiſtently on theſe 
high Subjects, than the greateſt Sages of Pagan Antiquity ever arrived at. 
They ſoon taught not only thoſe of Jewiſb, but thoſe of the moſt groſs. 
Pagan Education, that there is but ONE GOD who made the whole Uni- 
verſe ; that He is an infinite Spirit; of infinite Activity, Power, Know- 
ledge and Goodneſs, Omniſcient and Omnipreſent ; and that He created 
all Things, even the very Gods themſelves, before whom the moſt learned 
Heathens bowed down in Adoration.—— And further; their Principles of 
Religion never inſpired them with that fine Benevolence of endeavouring 
to amend the under World. The divine Socrates taught much, but he 
went no great Length in the Doctrine of the Unity; though he has been. 
called a Martyr for that 'Fruth. Plato and Xenophon copied their great 
Maſter in many Things, but they left the World in the idolatrous Vene- 
ration for many Gods; as they found it ; and, if they really diſcerned the 
Truth themſelves, they meanly encouraged that Idolatry, inſtead of boldly 
teſtifying againſt it. So that we muſt date the true Enlargement of the 
human Mind in theſe divine Truths, from the Time of Chriff's Coming. 
But then, he exemplified his own Laws in the moſt unexceptionable Man- 
ner, taught and inculcated the Principles of his Religion with ſuch unan- 
ſwerable Light, and ſuch reſiſtleſs Energy and Force, that it begun to illu- 
minate the whole World. And his Diſciples, by his Order, made it their 
ſpecial Buſineſs to circulate this heavenly Knowledge, inculcate it ſtrenuouſly, 
and to engage Men to attend to them, and rouze the World from that le- 
thargic Dream of Ignorance, in which they had flumbered ſo many thouſand 
—_-: | 

As my Defign under this Article was only to remark. what the real Pro- 
greſs in Religious Knowledge actually was at CHRIST’ Coming; fo I think 
we may allow that they had not any general Knowledge which led them to 
diſcern this Abſurdity in their general Practice, fince this continued to that 
very Age. And, tho” the Arts and Sciences, the Skill in War, and the 
Embelliſhments of Peace augmented ſo much, yet the Mind in its nobleſt 
Part, that of Religion, continued an uncultivated Deſert ; and this was by 
their own voluntary Wickedneſs much worſe than it had been 3000 Years. 
before. 

I am now come to a Cloſe of my Enquiries into theſe dark and remote 
Ages, in which there are ſo few genuine Records, and fo few Traditions 
that can be depended on, for illuſtrating them. Perhaps to ſome they may 
a too much for Neceſſity, and to others too little for Uſe, all which 
muſt be left to the Reader's Candor. I have endeavoured to ſhew that the 
firſt Language was moſt probably from Revelation, by which divine _ 
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the firſt Men were capable of Correſpondence with each other. That the 


firſt alphabetical Writing was alſo imparted by Revelation, which was the 


means of Correſpondence with different Ages: And, by the beſt Conjectures 


1 could make, from ancient Hiſtory, ſacred or profane, compared together, 


it appears to me that the Knowledge of Letters could not be capable of 
a Tranſition to any other Nation from the Hebrews, till about the Reigns 
of David and Solomon : That there could be no Letters in Egypt before 
Shiſhak ; none in Greece before Cadmus ; and that none are mentioned there, 
before Orpheus, Thymetes and their Contemporaries. But, as they all point 
to nearly the ſame Time; and, as they are capable of being traced in a 
conſtant Succeſſion downwards, yet are never mentioned before ; —I conclude 


that the Age of Solomon was about the Date of Letters, among the Pagans, As 


they can be traced from this Time, and yet cannot be made out from any 
other. I acknowledge this Thought led me into a ſtrong Perſuaſion that 
this was the Time of their Derivation from the Hebrews, and of the proper 
Original of Pagan Learning. But as, I doubt not, there are many Inacu- 
racies, ſo I fear there may. be ſome deficient Arguments, of which I have 
not been aware in the Courſe of the Compoſition, I muſt-confide in the good 
Nature of the Reader. As this is a Road not commonly travelled, L hope 
it may be perſued with Advantage by others. And if, either by confuting 
or confirming this Notion of the Origin and Date of Letters, any Thing 
may be ſuggeſted, for the further clearing this obſcure Region of Antiquity, 
I have attained my End. If now we are arrived at happier Times, we 
ſhould dutifully improve them in Gratitude to the Sovereign Benefactor; 
and it ſhould be accompanied with more Charity to thoſe who never had 
our Advantages ; along with the moſt benevolent Endeavours to diffuſe 
them in the ampleſt Manner. 
Doubtleſs our final Account will be in righteous and moſt equitable Pro- 
ion to our Talents; but we may hope that greater Privileges will be 
Kh produce greater Improvements and add a new Dignity to our Nature. 
The World, even under Pagani/m, went far in Sciences and Arts, it has 
gone much further ſince under Chriftranity, and yet ſtill is defective; but 
if, at laſt, Religion is encouraged to grow up, upon a clearer Knowledge 
of the divine Perfections, and a more rational and intelligible Piety deduced 
from them, we may then hope to ſee an Edifice of Religion erected in 
amiable grandeur, with every Science and every Virtue conſpiring to adorn 
it, which would render Men happy in themſelves and mutually agreeable 
to cach other. 
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The Author's Diſtance from the Preſs has occafioned the following Errata, 
ae. 
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F pag 3.1. 3. ae Oi p. 14. I. 30. for, Cham. r. Elam. 
4 . Opinions. p. 13. I. 34. for, obſerve, r. obtain. b. 24. I. 8. after ProfpeRt, . 
for, Armies, r. Crimes. p. 42K I: r. tho might. p. 49. Note, add, - But fuch — Lok © 
1. 21. . where, about, two Words. p. 72. I. ult. for, X r. . p. 74-1. 20.7, 2 5 1 L „. for p. 78. I. 3. r. Pro- 
p- $4. I. 21. for, his, r. this. p. 109. I. 33. for, Lellin, r. Le Clerc. p. 111. I. 11. r: 1 Year to 20 Miles is equal 
e 120 Years to 1200 Miles. p. 120. I. 24. for, Momius, r. —— p. 121. Note, r. Bodin. p. 128. I. 4. r. 
129. L 24. for, all owned, r; allowed. > > I. 26. — * Kath, p. 144. I. 10. for, muſt, r. much. p. 146. 


, * 5 - 172.1, 1 7. affirmeth, 199. 1. 10. for p. 206. 1. 6. for, one, — 213. 
2 2 6. DR. — nk 5 — mk #127 
ie Numbers in this Part 2 the Reader is defired to correct them by the Contents, Chap. XVI. Vol. I. 


224.1 15. add, Seck. I. 1 Set. II. Arg. 1. p. 232. I. 1. r. been known. p. 233. I. 37. add 
9 add, Arg. III. N 1. 1. add, Sect. III. n . 
1 „n p. 27. dele Note. p. 28. 1. 13. after Pharaoh put; not . p. 41. I. 25. for, and, r. an. . 

of the Note. p. 47. I. 22. r. was neceſſary, p. 54. I. 23. r. Schultens. p. 58. I. 7. 1. Trajan. p. 65. I. 25. r. Ninyas. 
91. I. ult. r. Faun. p. 94. I. 13. rn I. 32. 1. could, p. 119.1. 13. r. 

123. ahh 21. r * 1 1 1. r. (before they came] |. 2. r. 
| Cr p. x65 but. I. 22. for, his, r. the Baſtard. 77. I. 2. r Burus r. Butus. 
p. 189. 18. — p. 193 I. 6. r. Euryſtheus, 2 2 - qa p. 200. I. 28. r. Hleuſine. p. 
221. I. 10. r. had not. p. 253-1. 29. 1. Age of the Gods. p * * p. 267. I. 19. add, before their finid. 
ing, and their. p. 272. I. 14. for, Sir Iſaac Newton, r. Sis 1 5. for, as, r. and. p. 275. prope 
fn. it might be ſoon after Anyſis's Acceflion, tho” not ſoon L 34. for, Jofiab, r. Joſhuah. p. 
290. I. 20. 1. Inquiry, — p. 317. 1. 25.7. G's Death Ferre 
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